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LETTER XLII. 



Perhaps, in commencnng my letters on the 
living English poets, I had betta: at once, and by 
anticipation, plead guilty to the charge I expect 
you'll bring against me, of having, in this particular, 
become infected with the Anglo-mania. But if I 
permit you to call my present sentiments and 
opnions on this, to me, most interesting subject, 
the results of any thing but sound judgment and 
correct taste, it will cHily be till I have an oppor- 
tunity of laying before you, when we are together, 
the matter on which those sentiments and opinions 
are grounded. If, when I have done this fairly, 
you do not all of you instantly abjure the old creed, 
and become converts, and even devotees, to the 
new faith^ I shall be sure that one party or the 

rther if, in fact, under the influoioe of something 
VOL. II. B 
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like a mania ; and we will, in that case, take time 
to consider which of the two it is. 

« 

The actual knowledge that exists in France on 
the subject of English poetry, cmd particularly its 
present state, amounts to a degree of ignorance that 
would be quite ludicrous, if it were not so truly 
lamentable : and this ignorance becomes still more 
painfully humiliating to us, when placed in contrast 
to the accurate acquaintance which every well-edu- 
cated Englishman has formed with all our French 
writers of any celebrity. We talk of Pope, Young, 
and Thomson, more than they were ever talked of 
here while they liv^d, except, perhaps, the first; and 
as if no English poet had existed before them oi" 
since. We believe, indeed, that one Shakspeare 
wrote certain barbarous dramas many years ago, 
and called them Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, &c., 
because M. Ducis has founded certain French tra- 
gedies rrpon these, and given them similar names ; 
and we are pretty sure that such a person as Milton 
lived, and wrote* a poem called Paradise Lodt, be- 
cause Detille has transgressed it into French rh}rm- 
ing couplets; and this is nearly all that we know 
about the matter. 

As this is a subject which, besides being quite 
new to you, wiQ, I am sure, be exceedingly in* 
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tarestiDg on many accounts, I fiaH proceed to tell 
you all that I have hitherto learned about it; oon- 
fining myself, however, almost exclusively to the 
present state of English poetry. Indeed, it would 
ttot be possible for me to choose a mare interesting 
era than the present ; for there has not only been 
nothing like it in England, but you will be a little 
startled when I tell you, that I think it at least 
equal, if not superior, to any that has ever esssted 
in the world. In fact, there has been nothing 
hitherto that can at all compare with it, only ex- 
cepting the era of Elizabeth in this country : and 
it bears no kind of resemblance even to that ; for, 
except Spencer, all the great poets of that age 
confined themselves to tiie drama ; and at present 
the English have not a single dramatic writer of 
any genius. 

The present has been called the Augustan age 
of Enghsh poetry. But this is not doing it justice; 
it is like calling Homer the Virgil of Greece ; for 
in power, depth, and ori^ality, the body of 
poetry produced in England during the reign of die 
present king,* as much surpasses that produced 
during the reign of Augustus in Rome, las >die 
Greek poet surpasses the Latin one. 

• Geoi^e III, is meant.— Tr. 
b2 
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I intend to ^ve you a slight sketch of all the 
liying English poets who stand in the first rank ; 
and a few of the minor ones. But before I proceed 
to do so, I must tell you, that for nearly all that 
I know about them, I am indebted to the conversa- 
tion and assistance of M . It is his favoiuite 

subject ; and he has already contrived to make it 
mine. -There has hardly been a night, nnce we 
came here, that we have not spent several hours in 
reading modem English poetry together. And 

since M has found that, from my imperfect 

acquaintance with the language, I am much better 
pleased, and better able to appreciate the different 
characteristics of the writers, by his pointing them 
out and remarking on them as they accidentally 
occur, he now always accompanies his reading by 
a running commentary of his own: and his are 
the only valuable kind of criticisms — ^his is the only 
true taste after all; namely, such as exist only 
for the purpose of discovering, and discover only 
for the purpose of feeling and making others feel, 
goodness and beauty wherever they exist With 
lum, taste is the offspring not of books but of sen- 
sibility ; and that sensibility is mutually and alter- 
nately the child and parent of admiration and k)ve 
— admiration the most lofty and enthusiastic, tem- 
pered and kept in awe by humble, enduring, con- 
fiding love. My gratitude, as well as my pride, 
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inciuce me to repeat that, for whatever I may have 
to tefl you of the English living poets, I am in- 
debted to M ; for if I have not gathered it 

directly from his conversation, the reflections which 
have produced it have been suggested by hints 
thrown out by him. Indeed I cannot help acknow- 
ledgmg, because I cannot help feeling, that I owe 
to him my knowledge of the very existence of 
poetry at all, in any thing like a practical sense, 
^md with reference to its effects on our habits of 
thought and feeling in actual life. I used to read 
poetry as I play at billiards ; considering the latter 
merely as a less intellectual amusement than the 

former. . I can never sufliciently thank M f<Hr 

being the cause of my discovering that poetry, in 
the general and extended sense of the term, is the 
true and living substance that I have been seek- 
ing all my life; that every thing else is but a 
shadow, a mockery, a dream ; that that, and that 
only, can fill and people the universe of the human 
mind, when the (so called) realities of life leave it, 
as they find it, an aching void. 

It is remarkable that England is as rich in living 
poets of a second and minor class as she is in those 
of the first. In this respect, as in every other con- 
aiected with her poetical literature, her present era, 
X repeat, surpasses any other of any country. Un- 
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doubtedly thegre never were so many writers gAed 
with the true poetical spirit and temperanieat, hving 
at any one tune in one counlay , as there aiia la 
En^and at present Tlie long^ I stay here, and 
the more I read and converse about thia depagtf 
mesit of English hteratuxe, the moie fully I ieel 
myself entitled to say this without any qualificariop 
whatever. You must, however, understand me to 
speak of the number, variety, and value oi her 
poetical treasiu?es, not of the oggtrtgaU 8mm of 
poetical power which they evince; for, in this latter 
respect, the age of Sfaakspeare (aa by the bye> it 
should always be called) unquesticxiahly suipaased, 
in a vast degree, that of which I am speaking. In 
mriginality too, that age surpassed the present be- 
yond any comparison. But that was probaUy 
owing less to the peculiar conformation of the mmds 
of the poets of that day, than to the circmnataaces 
in which they were placed* There never eau be 
sudi another age aa that of Shakspeare, in point 
of originality and actual creative power, till the 
world has undergone another ten centuries of dark- 
ness, and is just emerging from them. 

The EngUsh poets of the present day seem jurtiy 
to afqxreciate, and deeply and sincerely to love and 
i?everence, the great spirits c^ that age ; and, doiqg 
•o, the wond^ is how they could contrive to avoid. 
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SO much as they have done^ the appeai^nce of imi« 
tating them. In fact, the poetry of the present day» 
in England, is the le^imate offspring of that lidhich 
preceded it.; but with a character and attributes 
purely and peculiarly its own. Its resemblances 
and di^erences are those which belong, in the sister 
art, to an imitation, not a copy. It resembles the 
poetry of the age in question, by being constructed 
on the same principles with that; principles origir 
nally discovered and exemplified by the writers of 
that age. It differs from its predecessor, in being 
devoted to different subjects, and called forth and 
modified by a different state of manners and society. 
But it appeals, in all things, to the same essen- 
tial and unchangeable qualities of our universal 
nature ; and it tends to the same noble purposes. 
It is a conscious and advised return to the inex- 
haustible fountain of nature for supplies ; as that 
was a spontaneous and involuntary gushing out from 
the same fountain. They are the same living 
waters, possessing the same healthful and fertilizing 
principles, but taking different forms, colours, and 
directions, according to the nature of the different 
channds through which they pass. 

Though it seems pretty generally admitted 
among the poets themselves, and the poetical criticfs 
df. Eifgland, that Wordsworth and Byron possess a 
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higher degree of genius than any other of 
ootemporaiies, it is not so generally decided which 
of these two poets is entitled to daim the supre- 
macy. It is a point which should not, anci, per- 
haps, cannot be determined, till eadi of them have 
produced some one complete work— which nather 
of them has yet done : — ^Wordsworth's only poem 
of any length bang professedly nothing more than 
a part or specimen of another : and Byron's bdng 
all, more or less, studies, fragments, desultory 
sketches, thrown off as it were to lighten the weight 
of poetry which seems to press upon him as a 
burthen rather than a blessing. 

It is not possible to conceive of two human 
beings more diametrically opposite to each other in 
almost every thing than Wordsworth and Byron : 
in their theories of poetical power-*in the view 
they take of the nature and destiny of maur— in the 
reflections which are excited in them by the powers 
and operations of their own minds — in the thoughts 
and feelings with which they look into the dim and 
mysterious mirror of their own hearts, and the ex- 
ternal wcnrld that is around them — and, above all, 
in the uses to which they apply that theory, and 
those views, and reflections, and feelings, in their 
capacity of public writers. Looking at them aa 
poets, we are not concerned with their personal 
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t^ieuracter and habits ; otherwise they are still more 
^inlike in these than in all the rest 

Wordsworth is all contemplation, and Byron all 
^passion ; or in the one, passion seems to be per* 
petually hushed to sleep in the arms of contempla- 
tion, imd in the other, contemplation for ever 
strangled in its birth by the throes of pasdon. 
Bjrron's poetical character exhibits the very essence^ 
«the concentration of all the powers and attributes 
•fif man-Ha p^sonification of our hitman nature, in 
all the shadows of its gloom, and in all the light 
of its glory. — ^Wordsworth would almost seem to 
be an incarnation of some loftier and less earthly 
nature, permitted for a time to sojourn in this lowe* 
world, in order to teach man the pos^ble purity 
«nd grandeur of his destinies, and beckon him on- 
ward to deserve and enjoy them. The one pierces 
the depths of our mortal life, or where he cannot 
pierce, digs downward to them ; and in his way, if 
he sometimes meets with a vein of the richest 
metals, or opens a mine of the most precious 
treasures, as frequenUy breaks in upon the confines 
of the hidden waters, which rush upward and 
threaten to overwhelm him ; or lays bare a passage 
through which the central fires burst forth, 
scorching and consuming all within their reach. 
The other sits upon a throne of clouds, midway 
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between csaarth and the empyrean, and, with a loolc 
of calm contemplatiye wisdom, watches the motions 
of the loftiest star above him, or the growth of the 
meanest flower beneath, with emotions of equal 
adiairntion and love ; and, by shedding \he light 
of bis pure countenance on the whole universe of 
ih« seases and the heart, betters and beautifies 
itaU. 

£«eh i£ these gzeat poets may be said to dwell 
apart (ccm the world, in a temple and a kingd<Ma 
which has been created and peopled by himsdf ; 
and in wfaich, each is a priest and a monarch, poE-- 
aesstng undivided and uncontrolable power. But 
there is an eternal guljdi between these kingdoms ; 
and while the one worships in a sanctuary redolent 
of the sweetest and richest incense, or sits throned 
4m an aooiiience, over-<»nopied only by the sky, 
and clothed in the pure effulgence of heaven, and 
where no sounds are heard but celestial harps, 
iuned to perpetual hosannahs of praise and thanks- 
giving,— in the other there is no sanctuary but 
'the grave — there ascends no incense but sighs— the 
throne is a rock for ever beat upon by the waves of 
the ocean, and overhung by shadows and darkness, 
in the midst of which the mcmarch sits, wrapped in 
ihe lurid flames of a Pandemonium —and no sounds 
ase hnxd but the eternal dashing of the waters. 
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tdingled with *^ weeping, and wailing, and gnashing 
<af teeth." 



I shall speak more particularly of Wordsworth 
first ; because, for my own part, I have no doubt 
whatever that he is, in all the best senses of the 
word, a greater poet than Byron ; and that while 
he, under any conceivable circumstances, mfist have 
been a poet, Byron, if he has not been made a 
poet by circumstances, might have been prevented 
by them from being one : in fact, that Wordsworth 
became a poet by the immutable will of Nature, 
and without the power of becoming otherwise; 
but that Byron has been made a poet by the resist- 
less strength of his own passions and his own will. 

The poetry of Wordsworth is, perhaps, more 
purely and exclusively intellectual, than any other 
of the present, or perhaps any age, or country — 
the farthest removed from the influence of bodily 
temperament — ^the most in the spirit, and the least 
in the blood. If, therefore, it has less than some 
other poetry the appearance of proceeding from 
direct and immediate inspiration^ it is precisely be- 
cause the springs of it are more deep-seated and 
recondite. Perhaps, for the same reason, it is more 
original than almost any other, with much less of the 
mere appearance of being so. It does not startle us, 
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like a meteor ; biit like a planet, calmly holds on is 
its appointed course among other stars, never tiuming 
aside to the right hand or to the left ; so that unless 
we hoik for it, we do not find it. Wordsworth's 
poetry depends, too, for its very exbtence, on cer- 
tain essential and unchangeable qualities of our 
human nature— qualities which may be, and for 
the most part are, dormant in certain states of so- 
dety ; but which can never be totally extinguished 
in any state. It is to these qualities, in particular, 
that it addresses itself. This, too, in a great mea^ 
sure accounts for its want of popularity in the 
present day ; and, at the same time, for the extra- 
ordinary enthufflasm and delight with which it is 
regarded by the few who do appreciate it justly. 
This, and its purely intellectual character, are 
beautifully exemplified in the effect it produces on 
the class of readers I have just mentioned, when 
they come to the perusal of it immediately from, 
or during their intercourse with, the actual world 
of common life. It seems like inhaling the pure 
atmosphere of their native spot, blended with the 
breath of herbs and flowers, after havipg been 
mewed up in the smoke and stench of a great com- 
mercial city. It soothes and refreshes the restless 
and exhausted spirits, allays the fever of the heart, 
and, as if by a magical charm, restores the mind at 
once to health and vigour, bringing back to it all 
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the powers and attributes of its youth. And this, 
ftfter all, is the true end and value of poetry : not 
to endeavour to make the mind what it was never 
intended to be, and therefore never can be ; not to 
lift it to an elevation at which it cannot sustain it- 
self; but to restore it to what it has been, or lead it 
to what it may be, or keep it what it is. This is the 
one grand and perpetual aim of Wordsworth^s 
poetry,~its aim and its attainment: to develope 
and illustrate the nature of man, as it exists inhe- 
rently, and independently of the convendonal forms 
of society ; thereby to reclaim the spirit from any 
accidental degradation into which it may have fallen, 
or to sustain and support it amid scenes and circum- 
stances ill-adapted to its nature ; and at the same 
time, to hold it back from vain and mischievous 
endeavours after a state of impossible purity and 
grandeur. And nothing can be more precisely 
adapted to the attainment of this noble purpose 
than the powers, habits, and acquirements which 
this poet brings to his task. He has an imagina- 
tion more contemplative than practical, more pro- 
found and comprehensive than active and intense ; 
a sensibility more universal and sympathetic than 
it is piercing or vivid ; a fancy more clear, and 
rich, and temperate than sparkling or vivacious; 
stores of knowledge more selected with reference 
to certain views and feelings, than universal and 
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desultory, and so arranged as to be always ready 
and available at the moment when they are needed. 
Add to these, habits of perpetual self-examination^ 
coupled with the power to call up at will the past^ 
and confront it with the present, wringing from 
each, or from both united, oracles and propheciea 
of the future: — the whole of these attributes^ 
crowned and confirmed by a life of almost ideal 
purity and consistency, — ^give us a character which^ 
perhaps, comes nearer to our abstract notion of 
A POET, than any that modem times have seen, with 
the exception of England^s Milton alone. 

Indeed, Wordsworth seems, from the first mo- 
ment ci the developement of his mental existence, 
to have felt himself called upon, and singled out 
from among his contemporaries, to be a guide, and 
guard, and teacher, not to them alone, but to their 
latest posterity. And the consciousness of this 
eminent distinction, instead of combining with self- 
love to engender vanity and presumption, has only 
served to fortify the resolves of this pure and 
lofty-minded man, and impelled him to direct the 
whole course of his education (I mean the whole 
discipUne of his mental powers and habits) to this 
one high and inspiring end. 

There is another very peculiar characteristic of 



Wordsworth^s poetry ; and in which it differs from 
almost all other poetry that I have met with. It 
is not a beauty that we fall in love witli at first 
nght. It resembles one of those divine female faces 
that we do not at first see the divinity of — we only 
Jeel it. It's charms glide, imperceptibly at first, 
into the recesses of the heart ; and, settling there 
by the mysterious sympathy which they maintain 
with their distant source, impel us from time to 
time to recur to that source ; and at last we gaze 
and gaze, till what was only a mere liking, grows 
and ripens into a full, deep, and absorbing 
passion. This peculiarity is exactly described by 
Wordsworth himself, in what he says of a character 
that occurs in one of his most beautiful poevcis. 
After saying that : 

** He is retired as noontide dew, 
Or fountain in a noon*day grove ; " 

(that is, he must be sought before he can be found) 
he adds 

*' And you must love him eVr toyofi 
He will seem worthy of your Zovr.'* 

And, in fact, Wordsworth's poetry, in a great 
majority of its admirers, will be found to have 
created the very medium by and through which it 
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is seen— to have produced the very faculties and 
spirit by which it is felt and appreciated : though 
the rudiments of this creation must have pre-existed 
(whether felt or not) as inherent qualities of our 
nature ; not as the statue is S£dd to pre-exist in the 
block of marble, for that is a mere sophism, — but 
83 the forms which define that statue pre-exist in 
the mind of the sculptor, transferred thence by 
the senses from the external world. 

Wordsworth^s chief poem is called " The Ex- 
cursion ;"" and though it is of considerable length, 
it is given to the world merely as a portion of a 
much longer work on " Man, Nature, and Society.'" 
All the other works of this poet, which consist of 
numerous short detached pieces, profess to bear a 
reference and relation to this great one, to which 
they are intended to be subservient, and to develope 
and illustrate the same views and principles. These 
latter are my favourites ; for I confess I have not 
yet given enough continuous attention to his great 
poem, to enable me to appreciate and enjoy it pro- 
perly. And, indeed, I find that I derive much more 
benefit and delight from the perusal of these short 
poems, when I regard them merely as pure and un- 
premeditated effusions of passion, or imagination, 
or fancy, or sensibility, — each being a complete 
whole in itself. But this, perhaps, arises from my 
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not having yet had an opportunity of ^^ud^n^ 
them, with reference to the peculiar views of their 
writer. To my mind these two volumes of short 
detached pieces contain a treasure of poetry, which, 
for variety of power and of beauty, cannot be any 
where paralleled among the same class of writings. 
They seem to me to exhibit a choice of almost every 
d^ree of excellence in every kind, according to the 
mood of mind in which the reader may come to the 
perusal of them; from the purest simplicities of 
external nature, and of actual pastoral life, up to 
the most lofty and imaginative communings of tht 
spirit of the poet with that of the universe ; — ifrom 
the simplest movements of fancy and feeling, sport- 
ing with the external forms and influences that 
every where lie about them, up to the most subtle 
and passdonate interpretations of the most obscurt 
and hidden oracles of the heart and mind. In one 
page we are presented with living pictmres of a 
duster of daffodils dancing in the breeze, or a daisy 
with its pink and white coronet peeping from out 
the 'grass ; and in another we listen to the speaking 
echo of the stock-dove's murmur, or the cuckooes 
voice. Here we are called upon to watch the first 
openings and indication3 of the intellect and the 
affections in earliest childhood, or their develope- 
ment and modification under the influence of exter- 
pal objects during boyhood ; and (here to symp^ 
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thize with the first gusts of youthful pasaon, or 
the full yearniogs of the matured affections. This 
momeDit we are joining in liigh and holy anthems^ 
breathed forth from an exalted intellect, exulting 
and glorying in. its power, its freedom, and its hap-> 
fMness ; and the next we are led astray after the 
wanderings of a bewildered spirit, or stand trem- 
bling at the agonies of a guilt- stricken conscience^ 
or sigh and lament over the wailings of a bleeding 
and broken heart. 

But I find I must le^ve off talking of this writer 
at once ; for there is no end to it, unless one is 
determined to stop. And if I go on too long, I 
am afraid I shall lose the proper inclination, to say 
nothing of the ability, to do justice to the other 
great poets of the present day in England. And 
some of them deserve our admiration at least aa 
much as Wordsworth does ; though perhaps there 
is no other who takes such full and firm hold upon 
our love — none to whose guidance we so confidently 
^d cheerfully surrender ourselves — ^none whose 
sway over the mind is so completely fixed and con- 
firmed by the free and united consent of the reason^ 
the affections, and the will. 

Before quitting this poet, perhaps I ought to men^ 
tion the controversy that still exists, as to his systaaei 
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of poetical language and versification. But I feel 
that these ar^ points on which I am not at all able to 
judge, even for myself. I do not think a foreigner 
ever can be. The truth is, all that / find in Words- 
worth is nature, and passion, and poetry; and 
where these exist I do not care to look for any 
diingelse 

V. S. 
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LETTER XLIII. 



It is a week since I sent to you my first lett^ 
on the English poets; for I needed to pause a 
little before I attempted to tell you any thing of 
Byron, after I had been thinking and writing about 
Wordsworth. And yet I dotft know how it is, 
buty since I have become acquainted with these 
two poets, I can never think of the one without the 
other. I seem to have formed some arbitrary 
association between them in my own mind, so that 
the name and attributes of the one always suggest 
to me those of the other ; just as the moon always 
reminds me of the sea, and the sea of the moon : 
and the illustration is perhaps not inappropriate ; 
for while the one of these poets is a placid moon, 
changing in appearance, but always the same, and 
moving majestically along in its appointed path 
through the clear blue sky of intellect, the other 
is a mighty vessel, without rudder or compass, 
tossed hither and thither on the dark and stormy 
•ea of passion. 
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Though the works of Lord Byron afford matter 
for speculations in the highest degree interesting, 
yet the examination is not unattended by pain. 
We look into the depths of his poetry, or rather of 
his heart, (for it is tiuU that he lays bare before us), 
with something of the same kind of feelings with 
which a traveller may be supposed to stand on the 
brink of the crater of Mount Vesuvius, and look 
down into the gulph beneath; we experience the same 
mingled emotions of awe, terror, and curiosity. 

Lord Byron is the grandest of egotists. He 
carries this to a pitch of poetical sublimity. Self 
suppUes to him the place of all things : of name, 
and home, and country ; of law, of love, of reli- 
gion ; of friends, of kindred, of mankind. It is to 
him all in all. It is at once his subject and his 
inspiration. He seems through it to enjoy a kind 
of double existence, — his egotism being so intense 
that it enables him to go out of himself^ for the 
purpose of communing with and contemplating 
himself. The abstract idea of self seems to have 
grown with his growth, and strengthened with his 
strength, till it has not only filled his own imagina- 
tion, but, (as it appears to his morbid and over- 
active faculties,) the whole universe. It is never 
absent from his thoughts. It follows him at all 
time? and in all places : sometimes like a guardian 
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angel — ^more frequently like a haunting demon-— 
but always with its feet sunk in the earth, and its 
head above the clouds. 

For myself, I have no doubt that there is some- 
thing of bodily as well as mental disease in all this. 
Perhaps we most of us remember to have felt, in 
those feverish dreams which sometimes occur be- 
tween sleeping and waking, a sensation as if we 
were growing too large for the bed, and even the 
chamber, in which we are lying. Lord Bjrron 
seems so little able or willing to struggle against 
this morbid feeling, that he will, at last, fancy 
himself too large for the globe on which he Uves ; 
and will be afraid to stand up and look about him, 
lest he should topple over the side of it ! But he 
must one day or other awake from this dream; 
and then he will find that one human being can be 
greater than another only in proportion as he is 
wiser, and better, and happier. 

A truly great poet should resemble that fabled 
creature which is said to take its colour from that 
of the object on which it looks ; for ever changing 
itself with its change of place. Such was the cha- 
racter of Shakspeare^s genius. He seemed to 
have no personal identity at all. Such is not 
Byron's; but directly the reverse. It casts the 
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hue of its own tho^bts and fee^'gs on every thing 
liat comes within the reach of its ken ; so that 
nothing but itself can be permanent. Beauty 
and deformity, truth and falsehood, virtue and 
vicet become mutually and alternately their oppo- 
Mtes ; they are something, tet any thing, or no- 
thing, just as it may happen. 

If Uiis is fatal to the very highest kind of poetry, 
it gives us something in its place which is deeply 
and fearfully interesting. If it does not enlarge 
and exalt the mind, at least it stirs and agitates 
it If it cannot lighten the burthen of our 
humanity, at least it teaches us to bear it with a 
proud and indignant patience. If it does not im- 
pel us to deserve Mid to obtain the love and respect 
of OUT fellow beings, at least it enables us to scorn 
and contemn them. If it has not the power to bear 
the soul upward on " ^rs from heaven," at least it 
can hurt and hurry it along on " blasts from hell.'" 
In short, if it canot help us to be good and happy, 
at least it can teach us to gloat over and glory in 
our guilt and misery. And all this certiun parts 
of Byron's poetry do-^aU this, and a great deal 
more : at least tar a certain time. Whedier or not 
other quatitiee of it compensate for and counteract 
this, is another question. I shall not deny ilui 1 
think they do ; or at least that they are adapted so to 
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do; which is, perhaps, all that can be demanded. I 
believe that, upon the whole, a sound and well« 
regulated spirit may find in Byron's poetry a per- 
petual source of the profoundest meditations on the 
moral nature of man, and the loftiest aspirations as 
to his final hopes and destinies. I am sure that this 
may be found in it; but I tremble to think how 
seldom it is found. One thing is certain, hpwever ; 
that Byron^s poetry tviU not be read for mere 
amusement. It must and will be doing either good 
or harm. It cannot exist in a state of inactivity. 

When I say that self is Byron's subject and in- 
spiration, you must not suppose me to mean that 
this is actually the sum and substance of his poetry. 
I cannot help thinking that, in endeavouring to 
give others a vivid and distinct idea of any object 
which they have never yet contemplated, it is not 
only allowable, but even necessary, to exaggerate 
the distinguishing features of it, in order to impress 
them in particular upon the mind. For how else 
can words hope to supply the place of things ? how 
else can shadows represent realities ? All I mean 
to say, is, that the above is the grand characteristic 
of his poetry; that in which it difiers from all 
other poetry — the pervading and dominating spirit 
of it. But this quality is accompanied by nume« 
rous others, which, though they as it were choose 
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to act in subservience to this one, are yet highly 
valuable in themselves, and without which his 
writings would not be poetry at all. Any one, of 
moderate acquirements, and in the habit of arrang- 
ing his thoughts in metrical language, may describe 
strongly what he feels strongly : I speak of actual 
feeling arising out of actual circumstances. But 
diis will not be poetry, however strange and ro- 
mantic the circumstances may be, or however 
powerful the emotions arising out of them ; though 
it may become so, by being passionately blended 
and interfused with the sublime or beautiful 
imagery of external nature, the workings of the 
. imagination, or the play of the fancy. And this 
is what Bjrron does for his own thoughts and feel- 
ings. They, and they only, are, (in the language of 
a sister art) his theme ; which, through whatever 
variations it may run, is always to be traced and 
distinguished. It is as if a musical composer 
should, in the commencement of his career, hit 
upon a melody which takes such entire hold and 
possession of his imaginatidh and his heart, that 
he unconsciously makes it the sub/ect of all his 
future works. It may be more or less apparent 
in some of them than in others; but there it is in all. 

' Take an example, the first that occurs to me, of 

VOL. II. c 
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the maniiier m which this ppet blends himself with 
Neture, ond* as it were^ meUa hims^ into poetry^ 
His cjbief work, ihe Pilgrimage of Childe Harpld^ 
ia notbipg more than an account of his own travels^ 
and his reflections arismg from the objects pre« 
sented to his observation during the course of them. 
The Third Canto* opens at sea. The traveller^ 
awaking from a chseam of the hcxne* which he haa 
just quitted, finds himself 

<< Onoe move upon the watert;! yet once more ! 
And the wavet bound beneaih me, a# a^^ed 
That knows kU. rider ! '* 

What a sublime piece of egotism is here; as if 
the mighty waters were conscious, of who was upon 
them; as if ther/e were a community of feeling 
between him and the multitudinous ocean ! Thia 
is an example of precisely what I mean, when I 
say that self is this poef s subject and his ms^u 
ration. 

e 

Though almost all Lord Byron's poems have 
something of a dramatic form, and though the 
most characteristic of then} aU is a. drama,, regu* 
larly divided into acts and scenes, yet the genius 
of the poet himself is essentially undramatic : as you 
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will perhaps have already concluded from what I 
have said. In fact afi that I have said of the reflec- 
tionS) descriptions, &c. which occur in his writings, 
is, I think, true in a still more striking degree of 
his delineations of character. So far from being 
ahle to go out of himself, (except for the purpose 
that I have spoken of above), he seems to be com- 
pelled, by a necessity of his nature, to infuse his 
own individual soul into every character which, in 
his capacity of a poet, he creates. So that, instead 
of possessing any distinctive qualities of their own, 
they think, feel, talk, and act just as he would 
have thought and felt, and talked and acted, under 
familar circumstances. 

I am almost afraid my letter will be too long, if 
I attempt to exemplify what I have thus far said 
of this poet, by an examination of the drama 
which he has produced. And I doubt, too, whether 
an examination of it, for this particular purpose, 
wiU not, for the moment, greatly impair and de- 
teriorote some of the inimitable beauties which it 
contains. But nothing can destroy those beauties. 
And the speculation itself, supposing the foundation 
of it to be true, is very curious and interesting. 

The subject of Manfred is something similar to 
that which has been chosen by two celebrated 

c 2 
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Gennan poets, to concentrate and pour forth all 
their powers upon. The scene is laid among the 
mountains of Switzerland. Manfred is a Swiss 
nobleman, who is represented as having committed 
some fearful and mysterious crime, which is only 
hinted at ; and, being perpetually haunted by the 
remembrance of it, he seeks a remedy and a re- 
fuge from the hell* of his own thoughts, in a for- 
bidden search into the hidden secrets of Nature ; 
till at length, by. mingled study and penance, he 
has obtained a sovereign mastery over all the 
powers of the vidble and invi»ble world, and the 
spirits which represent them. The drama, opens 
just as he is about to put to the test this fatal 
acquirement. The scene is in a chamber of his 
own castle at midnight. Manfred is discovered, by 
the light of a single lamp, breathing forth a deep 
and solemn dirge over his dead happiness, and the 
total and absolute desolation which has surrounded 
him, since the commission of the crime to which 
he alludes; which, as it should seem afterwards, 
was an incestuous passion for his own ^ster, who 
has perished by her own hand. As the dock 
strikes midnight, he proceeds to his task of calling 
up the ** spirits of the unbounded universe*'* He 
adjures them first by **the written charm'' which 
gives him power upon them ; but they do not 
come : then by the name and attributes of him 
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who IS chief among them ; but still they refuse to 
appear: in an agony of impatient indignation, he 
is forced at last to compel them by the curse thai 
is ttpon his own soul : and then they obey him I 
What is this^ but a sublime identification of the 
poet himself with the united spirit of the \mi- 
verse ? What, but a reflecticm of his own fierce and 
stubborn nature — ^his own unconquei^ble will — un- 
conquerable but by the absolute necessity of his des- 
tiny, which lies like a curse upon him ? The poet 
puts himself in the place of these spirits, and will not 
yield to any power less peremptory than that which 
he attaches to the abstract idea of destiny itself: 
apd even that must come to him in the shape of a 
curse ! T}iat this is not too fanciful a view of the 
subject, is, I think, confirmed by what follows in 
the same scene; and also by what these spirits 
themselves say of Manfred afterwaids, or of 
Byron, idiich is the same, — ^for there is no separat- 
ing this poet from any of his heroes, as it regards 
abstract character. In a most extraordinary scene 
in the Hall of Arimanes, one of the spirits, witness- 
ing the tortures of Manfred^ and how he makes 
them " tributary to his will,** exclaims, 

^ Had he been one of ub he would ha^e made 
An awfal spirit.** 

He i^ one as it iSr 
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But to letum. At this lafit adjuraticm, a large 
star appears at die end of the gallery, and the 
voices of seven spirits are successively, and at last 
collectively heard, offering him their obedience. 
To their demands as to what he seeks, his reply is 
in one word, " Forgetfulness." They ask of what? 
" Of that which is within me — Read it there." 
They offer him all positive powers and attributes 
that he <^an ask — ^but this they have not. Still hia 
reiterated danand is ^^ Oblivion, self-oblivion.^' 
But they have it not ; and he indignantly dismissea 
them ; first, however, desiring to behold them face to 
face. They reply, that they have no visible forms, 
but will appear in any form that he may prescribe. 
He will not prescribe a form ; for to him all aore 
alike hideous or beautiful ; but he bids the most 
powerful among them appear at once. The spirit 
then arrays itself in the form of MaitfreHs won 
fAow^Fftfe-— appearing as Astart^, the dead object of 
his guilty love ! This is exceedingly subtle ; but it 
is the subtlety, not of nature, but of passion, brood- 
ing over its own morbid abstractions. Manfred 
attempts to clasp the figure, it vanifSies, and he 
falls senseless ; and then a voice is heard pronotmc- 
ing an incantation or curse, with which the scene 
closes. This curse is another most striking and 
fearful exemplification of what I have said, re- 
specting the peculiar character of Bynrn'^s genius. 
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It U not at All appr(^riate, or even intelligible^ in 
the place which k occupnes; but taken as apoetical 
confession of the mysterious agency which the 
blended powers of external nature, society, and 
his own diseased thoughts, have exerted upon tiie 
flpirlt of the poet liimself, it becomes intensely in- 
teresting. Viewing it in this light, I take this in- 
cantation to be, as a detached piece, one of die 
finest and most characteristic of any that occur in 
all his works. 

But I will not carry this inquiry farther; at 
least in this spirit. It would occupy too much of 
your time. Besides, I am not at all sure that 
it is not much too fknciful ; and I am swte that 
it is much too exclusively in the spirit of criticism. 
As the drama of Manfred, however, is (whatever 
may be their source) full of the most powerful and 
pas^onate beauties, I shall conclude my account of 
Tt; though withotit any reference to the foregoix^ 
speculation. 

The secdnd scene is upon the mountain of the 
Jungfrau, where Manfred is discovered alone, 
pouring forth the wailings of his Needing and 
"baffled spirit. The last scene had exhibited the 
lidbours of long years of penance and study, turned, 
in a moment, into dust and ashes. He finds that 
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his spellB are powerless, except to give him all that he 
does not want ; so that even the desperate hope 
which had accompanied his quest after super- 
human aid, has now left him, and he is more ut^ 
terly desolate than ever. Abandoning, and there- 
fbre abandoned by Hearen, it is in vain that he 
flies to Nature. She cannot help him. ^ My 
mother earth ! ^ he exclaims, 

** And thou freih breaking day, and yoa, yemounlalBft E 

Why are ye beautiftil ! I cannot love ye. 

And tboO) the bright eye of the uniyerM, 

That openest over all, and unto all 

Art a delight — tboa ahinV not on my heart.** 

And again, — 

« Beautiful! 
How beantlfnl is all this Tiaible world T 

Alas for him ! he seeshom beautiful it all is; but 
he can never again^^e/ it. In this agony of spirit he 
calls upon the surrounding ice-crags and avalanches 
to fall and crush him ; and at last determines to 
seek the boon of ^^ Forgetfulness ^ in the only 
region which he has left unexplored — that of 
Death. But while he is in the act of throwing 
himself from the cliff, a chamois-huntar appears 
and prevents him, and they descend the mountain 
together. The two first scenes of the second act are 
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'diiefij occupied with passionate blendings of the 
'Spirit of the poet with the influences of the extenud 
.world ; which Manfred, by a fine creative act c^ 
the imaginative will, is supposed to call up before 
him^ in the bodily form of a beautiful female, whose 
^dd he appears to seek, while he knows that it can- 
not avail him. These scenes are filled with the most 
splendid descriptions of mountain and vaUey scenery, 
mixed with the profoundest reflections on the nature 
of the suflerer^s mental malady, and the most subtle 
devdc^ments of its causes and efiects. At length, 
growing sick and sated of this colloquy with any 
thing but his own thoughts, he dismisses the 
. Spirit of the Alps, and descends ag^n into himself; 
and the scene closes with his determination to try 
the last resource of his art, and call up the dead. 
The scene immediately following this, consists of 
.some fantastic and incoherent writii^, which is put 
into the mouths of the Destinies who attend on 
Arimanes, prince of the Earth and Air, as he is 
colled. This scene is most strangely disfigured by 
some pohtical allusions to late events, and is alto- 
gether misplaced and gratuitous. But the second 
act is closed by a scene which is by far the finest in 
the.drama. It takes place in the hall of Arimanes, 
who is seat^ on his throne, surrounded by his sub^ 
ject spirits, who are employed in ranging hymns of 
praise and homage to him. The Destinies^ and Ne- 

c3 
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meM herself, are then introduced, worshipping anil 
glorifying him ; thus swelling and aggrandising in 
our ima^nations the idea of his boundless power, 
in order to enhance that of Manfred — which, as it 
appean afterwards, is still deeper and more renst- 
less. Manfred now enters, and to the astcaui^unent 
of the assembled i^irits, refuses to bow down before 
their lord and master. After a subhme colloquy 
between him and the Destinies, the first of whcm 
claims him as her own, and offers to protect him 
from the indignation of thef rest, he speaks the pur* 
port of his errand, and bids them *^ call up the 
dead— call up Astart6.^ Nemesis demands to know 
if it is the will of Arimanes that the wishes of 
Manfred shall be complied with. Arimanes an- 
swers ^* Yea.** (This one word, and ** Spirit, obey 
this sceptre r are all that Arimanes utters during 
the whole scene.) Nanesis then pronounces a spell, 
and the phantom of Astart6 rises, and stands in 
the midst Manfred looks at her for an instant ; 
but is so overpowered by passion and remorse that 
he cannot speak to her ; and he bids them command 
her to speak, and say if she condemns or pardons 
him. Now follows what seems to me to be the aim 
and consummation of this wonderful scene. I 
must give you a small part in the words of the 
drama. 
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^ By tli6 {M»wer which hath brokw 
The ^ave which enthraird thee. 
Speak to him who hath spoken^ 
And those who have callM thee! 

Manfred. 

She is silent. 
And in that silence I am more than answered. 

Nemesis. 

My pover extends no further. Prince of Air ! 
It rests with thee alone— command her voice. 

Arimakeb. 
Bpiriiy otft^ tkie eceptre ! 

NCHEUS. 

Silemtitill! 
She is not of our brder, bat belongs 
To the other powers. Mortal ! thy quest is rain, 
And We afe baffled also.** 

At this Manfred himself addresses het in a loag 
vpeedi, every line of which beams IcMrth the most 
resplendent beauties ; and at ev^iy pause the most 
vffecdn^ and pathetic ejEFect is produced by the re- 
iteration of the words ^^ Speak to me T At lenglh 
he stops ; and the phantom speaks ! — ^Mark the 
host of associAtioiis which are here clustered roiind 
our idea of the triumphant power of mere human 
IdV* ! Polluted and guilty as it is in thiei instance, 
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it is stronger than any thing, or than all things 
beside ; it accomplishes what nothing eke could t 
Astart^ repeats Manfred^s name — pronounces a 
few words predicting his death on the morrow, and 
then bids him ^^ farewell T He entreats for one 
word more, to know if they shall meet again, and 
if he is forgiven: but she only reiterates her 
*' farewell.'*^ At length, no longer able to controul 
the flood of passion that is within him, he dares to^ 
ask if she atiU loves him f At that the phantom 
pronounces his name, and vanishes — Nemesis tells 
him that her words wxtl be fulfilled — and he returns 
to the earth. As I am not acquainted with the 
Grerman dramas in the original, of which I have 
heard so much, I would not speak or think too 
hastily ; but I doubt if the whole conception and 
execution of this scene is equalled by any thing of 
the kind in existence. The remainder of the drama^ 
until the last scene, is occupied by Manfired'^s pre^ 
paraticms for his predicted death, aad by a reluctant 
but respectful conference with the abbot of a ndigb- 
bouring convent, who, led by the reports that are 
abroad, comes to try to reconcile him'*— 
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** Witb tii€ tnie cburch, and thn* the «faiireb to hcaTcn J 



The abbot^s interference is cahaaly but fimdy 
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jected ; and after pouring forth a solemn and ma^ 
jestic farewell hymn to the setting sun, he retires 
to the interior of a lonely tower at some distance 
fix>m his casitle, to wait the final constmunation. 
Here, at the very moment that his life is beginning 
to ebb from him, the abbot again enters, deter- 
mined to make one more effort to save this noble 
suffisrer. Manfred in vain warns the holy father to 
retire ; and he directs his attention to a dusky and 
indistinct figure, which at this moment rises from 
oat the eatth ; and which both Manfred and the 
abbot question as to the purport of its mission; 
Its reply is addressed to Manfred—" Come ! come! 
'Tis time r The rest of this noble scene, till the 
death of Manfred, is in exact keeping both in 
thought and execution, with that in the HalJL of 
Arimanes. Manfred, though from the prediction of 
A starts he knows that his death-hour is at hand, 
indignantly demes and contemns the claim and 
power of the fiend ; who then calls up a host of his 
bellows. But Manfred spurns, scorns, and defies 
them all. And at last, after fruitless endeavours to 
induce him to resign himself to them, (key disap- 
pear; thus implying and confessing that they hare 
no power upon him, and never had. Manfred then 
takes the hand of the abbot, and expires; thus, fay 
his last action, betraying a faint glimpse of hope in 
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ibt midst of his deqwir. And hiere the dcftmli 
closes. 



When I think of the intense and absorbing sense 
of moral power which pervades and is the ruhag 
principle of this drania--*the highly :poetiGal and 
imagiiuUive bodying forth of the invisiUe attri«> 
fautes and influences of the visible world as they 
afiect the soul of man — the reii^lendent beauties of 
flome oi the descriptions of external nature-*— the 
deep pathos, and the devouring passioiH-->I am 
afraid even you would think me extravagant if I 
were able (which I am not) to express the awe and 
ttdmiration I feel for the mind which could pro- 
duce this and the other works of Lend Byron : foir 
whatever is true of this, applies in a great degree 
to them ; exc^t that here the passion is of a mofe 
imaghiative character, and the views of the m€»al 
nature and destinies of man are more exalted and 
ennobling ; while in his other works there is more 
Vffiety, vividness, and reality. I shall theref<Mre 
leave you to gather the sum of my admiration of 
liis poetry from what I have already said; adding 
only a few words on his general poetical qualifica* 
^ns, and on the modifications they seem to have 
rec^ved from his personal character. 

Certainly the reach of Lord Byron's imagination 
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18 limited ; but within the range of those limits its 
power is absolute and entire. He seems to have 
Bs much imagination, in point of guantUy'^if the 
word may be used — as is usually allotted to a great 
poet; but he has chosen to condense it into a 
unaller compass than great poets have usually done; 
BO that perhaps it has a more intense power^ within 
its own sphere, than was ever possessed by any 
human being. But it must be confessed that, like 
ihe sun*s rays collected by a magnifying l^is, 
iiiiile his imagination illuminates, it is too ^t to 
scorch and consume all that comes within the 
range of its influence. 

Something like the foregoing may also be said 
o£ all Lord Byron'^s other poetical qualities and 
ottnbutes— of his fancy, his senability, his know- 
ledge both of human nature and of books, his 
ta$te, his judgment, and even his desire after fame 
md popularity. He possesses all these in an emi- 
nent degree ; but they have all received a colour 
and a bias from his personal charact^^ and the 
habits of his early life before be became a poet. 
I mean that they have received this colour and Has 
m a degree that may be traced— Kxr rather that 
cannot be concealed^-^through all their forms and 
operations. If this were not the case, it would be 
vnnecessaiy, and perhaps unfair, to notice it at aH : 
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for it 18 evident that this must be true, to a certain 
extent) of the mental powers and qualities of all of 
us ; and particularly of poets. But in no other poet 
are these effects apparent in any thing like the 
same degree. In others they may be discovered ; 
but in him they obtrude themselves, and cannot be 
overlooked. 

Lord Byron'^s fancy is as active as that of other 
poets ; but if it sometimes ranges among flowers,--* 
Ukethebee collecting sweets from them, or, like the 
butterfly, flutters its harlequin-coloured wings in 
the sunshine, — ^its most cherished employment is, 
like the serpent, to convert the sweets of those very 
same flowers, and the vital warmth of that same 
sunshine, into deadly poison, and to vent it upon 
the bosom that gives it shelter. — His sensibility has 
the same fatal facility in converting goodness and 
beauty into their opposites ; or rather, in choosing 
to recognise and to appropriate only those oppo- 
sites. In its wanderings through nature, if it 
cftdQOt dose its perceptions to the qualities of the 
rose and the violet, it passes them over, and settles 
upon the deadly nightshade. In its communion 
with humanity, if it sometimes suffers itself to be 
led astray into the bright regions of joy, its home is 
elsewhere. Its conunon breath is *< a sigh which it 
would {not) stifle,^ its nourishment is tears, its 
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mu^c groans and imprecations, the temple of its 
worship a dungeon, and its chosen dwelling-place a 
broken heart. — And bo it is with all the other poetical 
qualities of this extraordinary man. His whole 
genius, mighty as it is, seems to have been totally 
perverted by the unhappy drcumstances of his past 
life. From the brightness of her visage, the 
majesty of her port, the wings upon her shouldera, 
and the super-human power of her vcnce, we are at 
oDce convmced that his muse is an angel ; yet still 
there is something pervading the whole of these 
attributes, which tells us with equal certtunty that 
they belong to a faHen angel. But if it is impos. 
sible to contemplate her splendours without feeling 
that they are not such as they might have been ; it 
is equally difficult to avoid hofung and antidpating 
irfjftt they may yet become. 

V. S. 
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LETTER XLIV. 



There are, I thinlc, four f^glish poets hHm) poft- 
ftess nearly equal claims to stand next in rank to 
Wordsworth and Byron. These are Southey, Moore, 
Campbell, and Scott. I shall speak of South^ 
first ; without very well knowing why, unless it be 
that there is something about his poetry which im* 
presses one with a high degree of respect and 
admiration for the personal character of the writer. 
And perhaps his very extraordinary powers and 
acquirements, (in addition to his poetical genius) 
and the admirable uses to which he applies them, 
entitle him to this distinction. 

I think that Southey possesses more invention than 
any other of his cotemporaries ; and at the same time 
more comprehensiveness of genius tokeepthisfacul^ 
in order, and turn it to account. This has b^n 
shown in the production of five long narrative poems; 
in two of which the stories are purely ori^nal, to- 
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gether with sil the characters, mcidents, &c. The 
' others are on historical subjects ; but history has 
been taken merely as a foundation, — ^the superstruo- 
ture of characters and events, and the conduct of 
the «tory throughout, being entirely the poet's own. 
Indeed, the subjects which he has (no doubt pur. 
posely) chosen, are those on which we have little 
more than a few traditional, and in some instances 
contradictory notices, not worthy the n«me of 
authentic history. 

, There is another most important faculty, whidi 
Soutbey possesses in a higher degree than any other 
iii/ing poet; that faculty which I have said Lord 
Byron is completely without ; viz. of so entirely 
adaptii^ himself to his subject — so totally mer^g 
aU Ins own ordinary and conventional feelings and 
habits in the theme about which he is employed— 
as fiever even to Idt them be detected, much less 
obtrude tliemselves. It is as if we were thinking, 
or dreaming, or seeing all that he places before ui^— 
as if the story were relating itseyi not as if ^ were 
telling it. No doubt this natural faculty has been 
greatly improved, and brought to its present state 
of perfection, by the extraordinary universality 6f 
Southey'^s acquirements. The scenes of each of his 
five poems are laid in different and distant parts of 
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the world ; and yet the costume of every one — the 
local habits and customs — ^the turn of character— 
and the tone of feeling altogether — are understood 
to be preserved with the most perfect truth and 
consistency throughout ; and yet without any appa- 
rent effort to preserve it, or any constraint on the 
part of the poet. 

In fact, in '^ Joan of Arc/' Southey is the na- 
tional poet of France, singing the triumph of jus- 
tice and patriotism, in the disgrace and defeat of 
England. In '^ Thalaba'^ he is the Arabiffti story- 
teller, wandering among the wild tribes of the 
desert, and repeating his still wilder tale of enchant- 
ment In ^^ Kehama^' he is the native Hindu, bred 
up in the beUef of the monstrous mythology of his 
country, and imbued and saturated with its oriental 
spirit; pouring forth its (to him) grand and gorgeous 
fictions, with the pomp, and power, and freedom, of 
the sacred river on whose banks he seems to have 
passed his life. In ^'Madoc,^ again, he is the stem 
and reverend bard of ancient Britain, singing the 
glories or weeping over the woes of his beloved 
country ; or blending the sounds of his deep-toned 
harp with the shouts of his romantic countrymen, 
when they have planted the cross of Christianity on 
the shores of the New World. And, lastly, in 
*^ Roderick '' he is the poet of modem Spain, 
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chanting forth her lofty and impassioned song of 
Xriumph over the ancient invaders of her soil, and 
the polluters of her native blood and lineage, tram- 
pled beneath the feet of . her true sons. He is 
alternately each of these; and yet, throughout them 
all, he is the inspired poet of nature, always doing 
her bidding, speaking her language, and interpret- 
ing her will. 

Southey has great power and splendour of ima- 
^nation, and a high degree of fine healthful sen- 
sibility. These, added to an almost ideal purity of 
thought and sentiment, are noble qualifications for 
a poet of the first order ; and they well enable 
Southey to do without the lighter and more orna- 
mental parts of his art ; in which he is, perhaps, in 
some degree deficient. He is not without fancy, of 
a certain kind. But there is a heavy and languid 
air about it. It has richness ; but it wants quick- 
ness, brilliance, and vividness ; it does not seem to 
do its errands as if it delighted in them. It does 
not go about them cheerfully, with sparkling eyes, 
mercurial feet, and a tripping tongue ; but slug- 
gishly, and as if they were tasks. 

I think, too, that South^y's poetical taste wants 
refinement. He certainly has not that exquisite 
tact which some of his cotemporaries have. I 
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should think that he frequently rejects a better 
thought than he retains; and he suU oftener re- 
tains more than he need. In fact, amplification, 
without an adequate degree of richness to make it 
acceptable, is the fault of his poetry. But perhaps 
it is too much in the spirit of mere criticism, to 
speak of this as a fault ; for it certainly springs 
from the very same cause to which he owes many 
of his best qualities; — namely, those extensive and 
ever- extending acquirements of which I have before 
spoken. Supposing this to be true^ it is mere cant 
to call his amplification a fault ; because it is the 
natural accompaniment of his beauties. 

I think there is much less of what is called ori- 
^ahty about Southey's poetry, than there is about 
that of some other living writers who have much 
less genius. There are more of the common-places 
of poetry in it, because there are more of the arti- 
fices of style and of authorship. This probably 
resultd from that eminent good sense which is a 
striking feature of Southey^s mind. He has too 
much clear-sightedness not to perceive the great 
advantages that are to be giuned by cultivating 
poetry as an art : And he knows that this may be 
done without degrading it; because none but a 
poet by nature can cultivate it at all — ^at least to 
any practical efiect. Southey might easily have 
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given much more oj^arance of originality to hi^ 
'dsorks; but it must lu»re been done at the certain 
expence of making thom much less useful and 
valuable. It may sound odd to talk of poetry 
being ttseful; but I employ the word in its loftiest, 
not its lo^w and popular sense. It is nothing less 
than a profanation of the term poetry, to apply it 
to that which affords mere gratification, of whatever 
kind, or in whatever degree. That which does not 
str^igthen, or purify, or exalt the human mind, is 
not poetry. It may, or indeed it must, do thisiii 
conjuncticm with present and immediate pleasiu^. 
(In fact, the utile and the 6fi^,.in their highest and 
most compreh^isive senses, aire the essential attrif 
butes of poetry ;, and it can no more e^st without 
one of these, than it can without the other. You 
know I am as ready as most people to admit the 
value of mere amusement. There are few tilings 
better, but there are a few. 

To return to Southey. He might easily have 
directed the strean^ of his genius into a different 
and a more striking course. He might have trained 
it to play up in fantastic fountains, or led it over 
artificial rocks and precipices, in the form of cas^ 
cades and water-falls; and the multitude would 
have gazed at it with open-mouthed wonder. But 
if he had done so, it must have ceased to be what it 
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now i8,-a full, fair, and majestic river, flowing 
calmly along its channel in puritj and brightness ; 
and while glorying in its conscious power of con- 
veying health and fertility to the countries through 
which it passes, yet delighting to impart life and 
beauty to the lowest insect that drinks of its waters, 
or the meanest flower that grows on its banks. 

It is a very remarkable circumstance, that the 
passion of love, which is the acting and prerading 
spirit in the greater part of modem poetry, is 
ahnost wholly excluded from Southey's works. 
Or at least it is only glanced at incidentally, as 
forming an occasional cloud, or a gleam of sunshine, 
in the pictures of human life which he places before 
us. This is probably another result of that strong 
good-sense, that perfect clearness of mental perdsp- 
tion, of which I have before spoken. Southey 
sees every thing in nature in its true light, and 
gives to every thing its real power and preponder- 
ance, and no more. Love is a dehghtful dream 
for the romantic imagination of a poet to yield 
itself up to, as a resource and refuge from the 
realities that are for ever dragging it to the earth. 
But, in point of fact, it exercises, comparatively, 
very little influence in the universe of the human 
mind : and it is this that Southey studies, as ^ 
philosopher as well as a poet; it is this that he 
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would trace and exemplify, in its grandest and 
most universal bearings and attitudes; and he 
would do so for the benefit as well as the delight of 
mankind. Accordingly, in the whole of his works, 
he allows to love all the influence that it actually 
possesses and exhibits ; but no more. He delights 
to pourtray the domestic affections, in all their 
power, and purity, and beauty ; and in no other 
department of his art is he at once so poetical and 
so natural. Love, therefore, as it does in human life, 
is allowed to illustrate and beautify the other 
passions, but not to absorb and annihilate them. 
In *' Joan of Arc "" there is the remembrance of a 
subdued affection, for ever shedding its moonlight 
radiance over the thorny path of a sublime piety 
and a lofty patriotism. — In ^^ Thalaba " there is the 
natural yearning of youthful blood towards the 
playmate of his childhood, and the companion of 
his youth. But this is merged, and almost lost, in 
the unfading memory of injuries, and the unceas- 
ing thirst for revenge. And if his love returns at 
last, it is but to cast a halo of holy light round his 
dying head, and form the brightest hope that 
awaits him, in that paradise to which he looks for- 
ward as the reward of duties painfully, but nobly 
fulfilled. In ** Kailyal,^' too, one of the purest, love- 
liest, and most affecting creations of poetry, — while 
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there is an unceasing and almost unconscious iefuL 
ing of earthly affection towards the beautiful Glen- 
doveer, it never for a single moment intrudes, to 
disturb and interfere with the deep self-devotion of 
filial duty and love. 

This pervading i^irit of good sense, which is for 
ever at work in Southey^s mind, is, perhaps, one of 
the noblest, and "certainly one of the rarest attri- 
butes of genius ; and without it genius can never 
be eminently useful, and may be, and frequently 
i% eminendy mischievous. Without this, it blindly 
pursues the revelations that are made to it of what 
we magf 6e, and forgets, or neglects to, observe, 
what we are. Without this, it contemns or disre- 
gards the goodness and the beauty that Ue scattered 
about its feet; and indulges in vain yearnings 
after the shadows and reflections of ihat which is 
beyond its reach. Without this, while it gazes up- 
ward on the stars of heaven, it is but too apt to. 
stumble over the little inequalities and obstructions 
which common people see and avoid. Thinking 
of this beautiful quality in Southey'^s mind, 
coupled with his indefatigable industry, and his 
universal acquirements, I cannot help anticipating, 
that, if he should enjoy the natural term of man's 
life, and go on to the end as he has up to the 
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present period, he will one day arrive at the high 
distinction of having done more to benefit his fellow- 
beings — to make them wiser, better, and happier— 
than any of his cotemporaries ; or, perhaps, than 
any other writer, living or dead, except Shake- 
speare. 

V. S. 
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LETTER XLV. 



Of all the writers in verse whose works I have 
ever read, either ancient or modem, Thomas Moore 
goes nearest to realize what seems to have been, in 
all ages and countries, (except perhaps the present 
age in Europe) the popular notion of a poet: 
tfiat is to say, a person gifted by nature with the 
power of moving at will (and as it were by en- 
chantment) the passions and affections of the human 
heart, through the medium of certain metrical 
compositions or effusions, which seem to have some 
necessary connection with music and musical instru- 
ments. This, from the fabled ages of Orpheus and 
Linus in Greece, down to that of the Troubadours 
of Italy and France, the Romancers of Spain, and 
the Bards and Minstrels of the north of Europe, 
seems to have been the general notion of a poet ; 
and this notion the author of Lalla Rookh realizes 
more fully and distinctly than *any other living or 
dead writer ; adding to it the extensive learning, 
the elegant accompli^ments, and the finished taste 
of more refined, but not more poetical times. 
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To read and enter into the spirit of this writer's 
works, is to be living in a world " not made with 
hands, immortal, above the heavens.^ To the 
young, it is to feel that they will for ever remain 
young ; and to those who have ceased to be so, 
it is to become so again. It is to drink the wine 
of human existence without the lees; to inhale 
the perpetual breath of spring and summer in 
our native place; to wander hither and thither 
on the banks of the sweet stream of life, as it 
goes leaping, and singing, and sparlding along 
among the pleasant hills, before it has yet reached 
the fiat plain through which it is to sleep and 
stagnate along the rest of its dull, dreary course ; 
it is to be carriecr beick, as in a dream, "to 
that imperial palace whence we came," and 
whence we have wandered like children from 
their home. 

You are to understand that I allude to the spirit 
of Moore's writings, not to the substance and de- 
tail of them : for two out of the four tales of which 
his work consists are in a high degree mournful and 
tragic in their subjects and incid^its ; and nearly 
'all his most exquisite songs (and he is the only song- 
writer of the age) are adapted to sighing rather 
than smiling melodies. But the spirit and effect 
even of these is perfectly consonant with what I 
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have said above. Thus, the Romeo and Juliet of 
Shakespeare, more than any other of his works, 
breathes the very breath and spirit of youth ; and 
yet it is more mournful than any other of them. 
But its sadness, like that of Moore^s works, is the 
very music of passion. Its murmurs are those of 
the stockdove to its mate ; its melancholy is that of 
the moonlight beautifying the green hills at night ; 
its sighs are those of the summer breeze perfumed 
by moving among flowers ; its tears are the rain- 
drops which refresh and fructify the parched soil 
on which they fall. 

Moore possesses all the natural and acquired 
qualities of a poet in an eminent degree, without 
possessing any one of tliem in a *t/^>er-eminent 
degree. His imagination, fancy, and sensibility, his 
learning, judgment and taste, all bear a due relation 
and proportion to each other, and all act in concert 
together in a very remarkable manner. If, how- 
ever, he can be said to be deficient in any one 
poetical quality, it is in the higher kind of ima^a- 
tion ; and if he over-bounds in any it is in fancy ; 
but his fancy is abnost always subservient to his 
taste, and his imagination seldom or never refuses 
to answer the calls made on it by his sensibility. 
Upon the whole, in this due balancing of all his 
poetical faculties and acquirements with respect to 
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each other^ he is surpassed by no modem poet; 
and by very few ancient ones. 

The principal, and, indeed, the only long work by 
which this writer has distinguished himself, and from 
the perusal of which I have chiefly acquired my no- 
tion of hispretensions as apoet, is called LallaRookh. 
It takes the form of an oriental romance, and con* 
sists of a series of tales, supposed to be related 
by a poet, for the amusement of a Per^an princess 
who is travelling to meet her betrothed, but un- 
known husband, in the celebrated valley of Cach* 
mere. During the progress of the journey, the 
princess and the poet conceive a passion for each 
other, which threatens ill to all parties, considering 
the peculiar situation of Lalla Rookh as the be-^ 
trothed bride of another ; but at the end of the 
journey all turns out happily, by the poet and the 
bridegroom proving to be one and the same person, 
«— the young and accomplished King of Bucharia. 
Nothing can be better adapted than this plan to 
exhibit in all their variety and splendour the poeti- 
cal qualities I have described as belonging to this 
writer; and nothing was ever more successfully 
accomplished than the filling up of the outline 
which the poet had marked out for himself at the 
commencement. At the first page of his work he 
takes up the peculiar character and attributes of an 
oriental bard ; and he never for a moment forgets 
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or abandons them during its whole progress. The 
whole of his work is oriental. His stories and 
characters are of course taken from oriental his- 
tories and fictions. His similies and illustrations are 
those which would naturally and necessarily occur 
to a poet intimately acquainted with oriental scenery, 
manners, history, and habits of feeling ; and which 
could occur to no other : and, as far as I am able 
to observe, they are never, without a single excep- 
tion, blended with other similies and illustrations 
acquired from other habits and studies. And, 
above all, the pervading spirit of the whole is 
oriental. Its style is clear, brilliant, and glowing, 
like an oriental atmosphere ; its diction is rich and 
voluptuous, yet simple and graceful, hke the orien* 
tal costume; and its versification flows along in 
music, in perfume, and in light, like the flower- 
girted streams of its own valley of Cachmere. 

• Added to these qualities, there is a general pro- 
fuseness and luxury of ornament throughout the 
poetry of Moore— an exuberance of fanciful illus- 
tration, and an endless variety of brilliant imagery 
and allusion — ^which are the peculiar characteristics 
of this writer ; and which are, by many critics here, 
considered as the defects of his style, on account of 
the extravagant extent to which he is said to carry 
the use of them. But to me this seems like find- 
ing fault with the sun for shining brisrhter 
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in one country than another, or complaining of the 
flowers and fruits of the east, for being more 
gorgeous in their hues and richer in their flavoiu* 
than those of the north. It is precisely in this 
variety, that the beauty of the world consists ; as it 
is precisely from its (so called) defects, that Moore's 
poetry derives its peculiar value, as it regards its 
comparative estimate among the general mass of 
the poetry of the nation to which it belongs. 
Other poets of England surpass Moore in all his 
other poetical qualities ; but this is peculiarly his 
own, and therefore the sole ground of his peculiar 
claim to the admiration of his countrymen : for no 
poet is worthy to be ranked among the foremost 
spirits of his country, who does not differ from, and 
surpass all other poets, in some one particular quality. 
In clear and interesting narrative, Moore is very far 
behind Walter Scott; in pompous, sustained, 
and consistent description, he is greatly surpassed 
by Soutfiey ; in profound and original reflection, he 
is very inferior to Wordsworth ; and in deep and 
heart-rending passion, he is not to be compared 
with Byron ; — ^but in copiousness, elegance, luxury, 
and, at the same time, simplicity of language ; in a 
brilliant profusion of fanciful and felicitous illustra- 
tion; and, I will add, in ease, grace, sweetness, 
variety, and above all, happy adaptation of versi- 
fication, he is unequalled by any poet of his 
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age. It is true that his ornaments are sometime* 
over-profuse, and therefore cloying, and that they 
are sometimes misplaced, and hide the beauty they 
are intended to heighten ; and his illustrations and 
allusions are occasionally impertinent to the place 
and matter, and interfere with feelings which 
ought to be predominant at the time. But sajring 
this is little else than accusing the sun of fatiguing 
and dazzling our eye-sight In fact, where these 
instances do occur, if they are not the effect of 
piu'e carelessness and haste, they are the necessary 
concomitants, (or if it must be so, the defects) of 
the peculiar style in question. 

I should be leaving you with a very imperfect 
idea of this most enchanting of poets, if I were to 
close my account of him without telling you that, 
with all his love for luxurious adornment, he can 
sometimes lay it all aside, and be as simple and 
chaste as the purest touches of pathos, and the 
most tender breathings of sentiment require ; and 
that, with all his voluptuousness of temper/unent, 
and his tendencies to look at human life as if it were 
a romance of passion and poetry, there is still to 
be discovered, throughout his writings, a vigorous 
and healthflil perception of truth and beauty, and 
their opposites, as they really exist in nature. From 
all which it is evident that he sees things through a 
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hagfatening imd embellishing me^um, only be- 
cause he desires and chooses so to see them. Pro- 
bably it arises from these two opposite dispositions 
so happily blended together, that in this poet there 
is none of that dreamy and diseased melancholy 
which infects the writings of some of his most 
popular contemporaries, and which in a great 
degree counteracts the purifying and ennobling 
effects which might otherwise result from thfir 
perusal and study. 

I must not take leave of tMs elegant and accom- 
plished writer, without mentioning to you the vast 
fund of delightful songs with which he has enriched 
the English language; and particularly those by 
which he has illustrated the wild and pathetic 
mui^c of his native country-— Ireland. 

As a writer of gay, graceful, elegant, tender, 
and pathetic songs, Moore has no competitor at all 
in England — where, indeed, the art is little lihder- 
stood except by himself; and even in France 
(where it is much better imderstood and practised 
generally) he has certainly no rival, when we take 
into con^deration the immense quantity, as well as 
the variety, of his jMroductions in this dass. It 
must be recollected, too, that Moore's best songs 
have been written expressly for the music to which 
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they are attached — not the music composed for the 
songs. But the writing them in this way, if it was 
likely to detract from what they might otherwise 
have been, as poetical compositions, and specimen 
of finished versification, has certainly been an ad* 
vantage to them as far as regards their appropriate 
style and expression — ^their morcd adaptation to the 
music which accompanies them. 

The work to which I now allude more particu* 
larly, is called ^' Irish Melodies ; '^ and it is perhaps 
the most elegant, interesting, and characteristic 
production of the kind, that belongs to any age or 
country. It appears that in Ireland, (and I believe 
it is the same in Scotland,) there has existed, for 
time immemorial, a number of musical airs, which 
seem to^ have floated in the imaginations and me- 
mory of the people, from generation to generation, 
without having ever taken a tangible shape, or been 
allied to any particular form of words, or character 
of s&timent. It is as if the very atmosphere of 
this singular country had been,- like Shakespeare^s 
Etichanted Island — 

** Filled with Boises, 
Soniids^ and sweet airs, tbat give delight and hurt not.^' 

These wandering airs, or ^^Melodies," as he has 
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called them, have been coUected by Moore ; and he 
has endowed each of them with appropriate words 
and sentiments, and published them from time to 
time in separate sets. He has been assisted in this 
by Sir John Stevenson, one of the most tasteful 
composers of the day; who has arranged the 
detail of each air, and supplied it with a corre- 
sponding harmony. 

In this manner has been produced what may be 
regarded as one of the most delightful and poetical 
works of modem times — a. work, too, that will 
probably carry the poet's name to posterity, with 
more appropriate honors than any other he has 
given to the world. 

I. have not made myself acquainted with the 
early writings of this poet, and I am not much 

disposed to do so : for M tells me that, without 

any of the vigorous thinking, the ennobling senti- 
ment, and the deep passion, displayed in Lalta 
Rookh, they have, blended with the same brilliance 
of fancy and richness of illustration, an effeminate 
voluptuousness of style and subject, which render 
them altogether mischievous in their tendency, 
because peculiarly attractive to those, and to those 
only, who are susceptible of being injured by them. 
But it cannot be denied that Moore has now, ia 
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this his first and only work which deserves the 
name of poetry, nobly redeemed and vindicated the 
character of his muse. It is therefore fair to con- 
elude, that whatever was exceptionable iu the 
productions of his youth, was to be attributed to 
his youth alone. 

V. S. 
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LETTER XLVI. 



If a writer is entitled to take his relative station 
according to the. quality of his genius, and without 
immediate reference to the comparative value of 
his works, undoubtedly the name of Campbell 
must be placed in the very highest rank among 
living English poets. But to award reputation to 
mere power, without regard to its effect, would I 
fear be a dangerous, if not an unftur rule to adopt, 
in the critical estimate of literary, or any other 
claims. Those virtues which no one feels the 
benefit of, no one has a right to be called upon to 
acknowledge or reward. In fact, qualities which 
are not u^d, be they good or bad, are names 
merely, not things; and none but the possessor 
has any concern in them. Treating Campbell'^s 
claims to the character of a poet on these principles, 
he cannot be said to rank so hi^ as some of those 
of whom I have spoken in my preceding letters ; 
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for the only regular work of his mature age and 
judgment is a short narrative poem called ^^ Gertrude 
of Wyoming :" his youthful work, the ** Pleasures 
of Hope," deserving to be considered only as a 
splendid promise of future excellence. This latter 
poem is, in many parts, pleasing in a high degree ; 
and as the work of a youth of twenty, is an extra- 
ordinary example of graceful and elegant versificar- 
tion, and an early and rich developement of a 
poetical temperament and imagination. But it is 
without any peculiar or characteristic qualities of 
its own, and may be regarded more as a poetical 
exercise than as a poem, properly so called — being 
merely a collection of poetical thoughts, images, 
and illustrations, on the subject of hope, and the 
pleasures arising from the indulgence of that 
passion. 

The " Gertrude of Wyoming"" in no respect re« 
sembles this youthful production of its author, 
either in its faults or beauties. It seems to me that, 
if Campbell had chosen to write this poem in any 
other than the Spenserean Stanza— (which is with- 
out comparison the most replete with difficulties of 
any measure in any language,) the " Gertrude of 
Wyoming^ would have been the most lovely, 
elegant, and pathetic narrative poem of the present 
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day. But he has chosen purposely to throw diffi- 
culties in his path, for the honor of overcoming 
them, and they have in part conquered him. For a 
narrative poem, in particular, the Spenserean 
stanza is the worst that can be conceived, in every 
possible respect. Each stanza is almost as difficult 
to construct as a sonnet on the le^timate Italian 
model ; and the Alexandrine at the end of it has 
the effect of completely closing up the sense in the 
nine Unes, and thus stopping the progress of the 
narrative, and of course of the reader's S3anpathies 
with it, whether the sense requires this pause or 
not. It seems to me that Campbell's genius has 
felt the trammels of this measure at every page, 
and has fully confessed its sense of them by the 
frequent recurrence of tortuous and involved con- 
struction, unpleasant and unnatural inversions of 
phrase, occasional obscurity of meaning, and, in a 
few instances, the mere common-places of poetical 
diction. It is probable that some of these defects 
strike me more forcibly than they do a native ; but 
this cannot be wholly attributed to my want of 
£uniliarity with the English language, because I find 

M agrees with me in opinion, as to almost all 

the examples of this kind that I have pointed out 
to him. Indeed he told me that I should find the 
language of this poem in parts more difficult to 
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understand than that of any other of the present 
day, and was fearful that I should not appreciate 
or feel its beauties on this account. But I am not 
a little pleased at being able to tell you that he is 
mistaken in this instance. I see the occasional 
difficulties of this writer^s style ; but I see through 
them ; and this has given me increased confidence 
in my progress in, and knowledge of, the English 
tongue ; which I think that I now understand, as 
far as reading goes, nearly as well as I do my own. 

Together with these faults, — arising, as it seems to 
me, entirely from the measure in which the poem 
is written — " Gertrude of Wyoming'' possesses the 
most pure and unaffected beauties, of various kinds, 
"—consisting of fresh and breathing descriptions 
of external nature, elegant and orig^lal fandes and 
illustrations, gentle and genuine pathos, and exqui- 
site touches of general nature and individual cha- 
racter. And over the whole, the poet has contrived 
to breathe a melancholy sweetness, and to shed a 
mild, equable, moonlight radiance, which give it an 
inexpressible charm ; and which are, in fact, the 
distinguishing characteristics of the work. 

But to me it is quite imquestionable, that the 
real height of Campbell*s genius is to be measured 
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by his shorter pieces. The best of these are true 
and legitimate effusions of an inspired spirit, and 
erince the possession of a kind and degree of 
power that is scarcely to be discovered in the 
lovely poem of which I have just spoken. In 
them his genius escapes from the trammels of an 
over-difficult versification, and, perhaps, an over- 
refined and fastidious taste, and asserts its natural 
claims ; and in so doing, it exhibits a vigour and 
rapidity of wing, and reaches to heights and pene- 
trates recesses, that it has not done in.his two longer 
pieces. ** Lochiel,"" — which is a colloquy between a 
prophetic seer of Scotland and a distinguished 
chieftain of that country, in which the latter is 
warned to shun an approaching battle, — though 
consisting but of eighty lines, is a noble piece of 
inspiration. For pompous rapidity of imagery 
and language, and proud vigour and vividness of 
imagination, it is unrivalled by any poem of the 
kind I have ever perused. " Hohen Linden ^ is in 
the same style, aiid almost equally fine. There 
is something peculiarly striking and appropriate in 
the measure in which this poem is written. It 
seems to ring in the ears, like the meastired tramp- 
ing of armed men marching to battle. 

« 
^< 0'Connor*s Child, or the Flower of Love Lies 

Bleeding," is in a totally diflTerent style from thes6, 
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and frmn all other poems. It is the gentlest of 
poetical creations. It is a piece which cannot pro- 
perly be compared with any other that I am ac« 
quainted with, but is a class by itself,— combining 
the tenderness of the old Scottish ballads, the simpli- 
city of the English, and the wildness of those belong- 
ing to that interesting country (Ireland) in which 
the scene of it is laid. There is, besides these, an 
airy delicacy about the language of this exquisite 
poem, and a fairy-like melody in the music of its 
versification, which make it altogether indescri- 
bably touching and delightful. 

Upon the whole, I am satisfied that, notwith- 
standing the exquisite beauties to be found in the 
" Grertrude of Wyoming,"the reputation of this poet 
would have stood on higher ground than it now 
does, and been more universally acknowledged than 
it now is, if he had written nothing but his smaller 
pieces. But his larger poems are looked to as the 
criterion of his claims on public attention, and he 
enjoys quite as much reputation as they entitle him 
to : while these unrivalled gems, some of which are 
unique in their kind, are, as far as regards the mere 
public^ disregarded, or passed over slightingly. To 
speak an ungracious truth, the said public, whether 
here or with ourselves, is the worst possible judge of 
poetical merit. That which it likes best may, with« 
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out further investigation, be pretty safely pro- 
nounced to be of the most questionable value. 
In England, at all events, the first of living poets 
is, without exception, the least popular of all the 
public writers who make any pretensions whatever 
to poetical talent ! 

V, S, 
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LETTER XLVII. 

The only other English poet who occupies a 
place in the very first rank, is Walter Scott. This 
extraordinary and fascinatmg writer was, until very 
lately, without comparison the most popular poet 
of the day. But it is singular enough, that, within 
this short time, the legitimate reputation arising to 
him from his avowed works as a poet, has been 
almost entirely ecUpsed, by that which has been 
forced upon him, as the writer of certain prose 
tales which have appeared anonymously, and 
which he is said distinctly and unequivocally to 
disavow. But he is such a universal favourite 
with the literary world, that they are determined 
he shall enjoy the reputation of these unrivalled 
works, whether he will or no. And I dare say he 
bears this imputation very patiently. Indeed it is 
generally felt and understood here that he is the 
author of them, whatever he or any one else may 
say to the contrary. In fact it is inconceivable 
that any one but himself can be the author of them ; 
for, to say nothing of their being preciselv conge- 
nial with all his known studies and acquirements. 
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who could be found willingly to forego such a 
brilliant reputation as they confer, but one who, 
like him, had already reached the very highest point 
of literary fame as a poet ? It is no objection to the 
probability of his being the author, to ask, why 
does he not avow them ? — because he does, in point 
of fact, enjoy the reputation they confer, as fully 
as if he were to avow them : and there is a stimulus, 
a piquancy, added to this reputation, by the mys- 
tery and concealment that attaches to it. Let any 
one else pubhcly make out a serious and plaudble 
daim to the title of author of these works, and we 
shall soon see who will step forward and prove 
them to be his. But I am, at present, to speak of 
Walter Scott as a poet merely. 

Walter Scott is, by a proud and unquestioned dis- 
tinction, the poet of the most poetical times that 
England, or any other country, ever knew. The 
very spirit of chivalry reigns and revels in his gay, 
graceful, romantic, and inspiring pages. His 
readers are rapt, as in a dream, from all the dull 
and debasing realities of this ^^ ignorant present^ 
— all the vulgar gentilities and barbarous refine- 
ments of this enlightened age — this " Fools' Para- 
dise " of ladies and gentlemen — this milennium of 
law, liberty, and legitimate governments — ^this drab« 
coloured era of coats, waistcoats, and common- 
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places, — and transported to a plumed and turretted 
period, when castles occupied the place of cotton- 
mills — ^when tilts and tournaments were held in 
more esteem than contested elections — when men 
were ranked as such on proof, not on suffenince — 
when might was right, openly, not covertly— when 
law was a tool and a scourge in the hands of power 
alone, not of cunning and chicanery — when cant 
and hypocrisy were not lords of the ascendants— 
and, above all, a period when ladies' eyes ^^ held 
sovereign sway and mastery." In short, a period 
when life was a brilliant pageant, not a dull pro- 
menade. 

I have said that Scott enjoyed, until lately, a 
greater share of popular favour than any other 
living poet. But he owed this more to a happy 
and novel choice of subject, and the skill and tact 
by which he made the utmost of the knowledge 
and materials that he brought to bear upon it, 
than to any rare or surpassing splendour of poetical 
genius. That he is a poet, there can be no question; 
but ease, animation, and facility, a gay and grace- 
ful freedom, and an unrivalled flow of animal 
spirits, are his characteristics, rather than power, 
elevation, or originality. The high degree of ro- 
mantic interest, too, which he has contrived to 
throw into his stories, and the clear and vivid 
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Mnner inwhieh he has related them, contribtited 
not a little to the extraordinary success which his 
works at first met with. In fact^ they were read 
more as' romances than as poems ; and the number 
of readers they found was greater in proportion. 
It is probable that if they had been written in jprose, 
with the same attention to the exdtement of what 
is here called inter est^ they wouM have been still 
more successful : as the prose tales, to whijch I have 
alluded in the beginning of this letter, have indeed 
since proved ; for they have been even 'more popu- 
lar than his poetry, and have actually superseded 
the call for it. By the bye, perhaps th^ie needs no 
surer proof that Walter Scott is the author of these 
tales, than the fact, that, since the appearance and 
popidarity of tJnem, he has not pubhshed a sdngle 
poem, or indeed any other work ; though up to the 
period of their appearance, he Was in the habit of 
producing at least one long poem every year. It is 
now several years since these tales first began to ap 
pear, and they have regularly :been produced, one 
every six or eight months, ever since ; but if Scott 
has not done these, he has done nothing during all 
this time ; though an extraordinary facility, an inex-s 
haustible fund of resources, and a very obvious 
disposition to avail himself of the pecuniary ad- 
vantages arising from his popular reputation, are 
his characteristics. 

VOL. II. s 
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The peculiar attmetknui of Bootl's poetry 
£nHii the vivid aad picturesque manner in wiuehhs 
preflents to the reader whide scenes^ or particular 
objects, and the rare skill mth which he as it weie 
compels us to take a personal interest in the evenl» 
and characters which are the subjects and actors in 
his narratives. At the oomnenoement of each tale^ 
the persons who are to figure throughout it, slsart 
up befove us, as dbgects of almost actual #^fiU, and 
with all the daims. upon our curiosity which are 
given to them by noveky of situation, habits, and 
modes of feeling ; and yet they are capable €j£ e&* 
citing idl tlie lympthy we «e s«««eptibk of feel- 
ing towards the real bemgs of flesh and blood who 
are about us: such is the natural and skilful man- 
ner in which the poet devdopes the motives and 
passions by which they are actuated. Our eariiest 
and most delightful associations are called upon to 
assist in creating an intei»st towards beings of our 
own nature, whom we feel might have existed; and 
who are placed in situations and circumstances in 
the highest degree strange and romantic, and yet 
which we know actually did exist in times not long 
past; and which times have acquired an air of re- 
moteness and antiquity, more from theit dissimi- 
larity to our own, than from the years that have 
elapsed since they have changed and passed away. 
There is a still more intense interest given to his 
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UnmitiveS) and we jiekl oundves up to theb in- 
fliMiice wkh a stffi more fuU and entire satisfaction, 
feom being aaiuied, as we are, by persons qualified 
to judge on this pcant, that this vritei^s extensive 
knowledge on antiquarian suligects, and his admir- 
able skill in the use and arrangement of his mate- 
rials, have enabled him to place before us nothing 
less than real and auth^tic pictures and transcripts 
of whatever he professes, to represent; so that his 
^ales of chivalry may be read almost with the same 
feeling as if they had, in fact, been written during 
the times, and on the very occasions, of which they 
qpeak. This is undoubtedly a very great addition 
to thor immediate attraction ; and it may probaUy 
hereafter be considered as their most striking and 
valuable quality, and that in virtue of which they 
will live, and will deserve to live. 

Undocd>tedly, if to entertain and please by live- 
liness c^ narrative, variety of incident and descrip- 
tion, and novelty and interest of fable ; if to give 
animation and elasticity to the fancy,, aad sprigfat- 
hness and vivacity to the animal sprits, by the per« 
petual exercise of them among an endless succession 
of jdeasant thoughts and images ; if to give a 
beahhful stir and motion to the feelings whidi lie on 
the surface of the human heart, by calling on and 
compelling them to sympathise with, and take part 

E S 
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in, the natural developement of character and pas^ 
sion ; if thisbe to fulfil the sole or chief endsof poetry, 
(as dome critics would persuade us) then Walter 
Scott is the first of poets ; for no one compasses 
these ends so directly and so effectually as he does ; 
and this without producing any counterbalancing 
mischi^ in the "way of over-refined or morbid ex- 
citement. But these are not the loftiest objects to 
which poetry may aspire and attain. It may purify 
and devate those spirits which the existing institu- 
tions of society have polluted and debased. It may 
close and heal those wounds which the canker of 
disappointment eats into the heart, when theyifflons 
of youthful hope melt away Uke a mist before the 
realities of after life. It mag/ be made to beam 
forth a light upon all the prospect about us, which 
shall beautify the path we tread in, cast a glory on 
the distance, and even change the clouds that hang 
over it into images of loveliness, and the shadows 
that rest upon it into prophetic types of the good^ 
ness that is to come. Poetry, in its high^t and 
noblest shape, may do all these things, and a thou- 
sand more. And, in fact, in minds which are sus- 
ceptible of its power, it does them. It is, to them, 
the true philosopher's stone, which converts every 
thing it touches into gold; the only elixir vitse, 
which endows the spirit of its possessor with perpe- 
tual health and youth. These qualities the poetry 
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of Walter Scott does not possess ; but it possesses 
others that are rare and valuable in the next degree. 
If it cannot cure the ills of humanity, it can at 
least lull us to sleep in the midst of them, and make 
us dream that we have no share in them. If it 
cannot dry up the springs of sorrow, it can at least 
brighten the streatns that flow &om them. If it 
cannot clothe the beauties of the external world in 
a mantle of imaginative glory, it can at least bring 
tfaem before us at all times, in all their actual freslb- 
ness and variety, and t^u^h us to feel their power. 
If it ciannot lift our mental aspirations to a level 
with those moral attributes of our nature from 
which they springs' and to which they tend, it at 
least encreases their desire to rise, and ^ves. a 
vigour and elltsdcity to that power which enables 
them to do so. 

Upon the whole, there is no English poet from 
whose works I think you would receive so much 
unmixed pleasure as from those of Walter Scott, 
and with which I am so anxious that you should 
flame day or other become acquainted accordingly. 

V. S. 
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LETTER XLVIII. 

Ik one of my last letters, I mA lluit s pvblic 
writer can only be entitled to found liiB repiltatioo 
on the {Kisitive yalue of hit pid>liibed works, not 
bn the power which they may be supposed to mdi- 
cate. But I believe that the extraordinary person 
of whom I uEi nOw to speAf mmUL be made $ikk ex^ 
ceptiote to this rule. Feihi^ Coleridge is the first 
genius of his day in thia country ; and yet, to prate 
that he is so, he has done—atmost nothing. If the 
plant is to be judged by its fruit, Coleridge's genius 
must be obnsidered as a kind of pasaon^oWer, 
planted in a luxuriant soil, bufi left to wander 
about at its own will, >ridiout pruning, diretetioli, or 
support; and consequeitly running wild and to 
waste, and producbg few leaves and scarcely any 
blossoms. If, on the other hand, his genius is to be 
estimated by the innate powers with which it seems 
to be ^ted, it may be likened to the seed of that 
monarch of the Indian woods, which, as far as we 
know, is eternal in its growth and duration^— putting 
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forth miittnierable branches, some of whidi pcHiit 
and almost reach to the skies, while .others turn 
again to their mother earth, striking new roots and 
forming new families, and the whole together ^om^ 
posing a living temple, ** high-over-arehed^ with 
echoing walks between,**^ and beneath the inspiring 
shade of which whole tribes, and even naticms, 
wcsdiip and adore the Creator of alL 

Coleridge is the very ideal of a man of genius: 
not the vulgar ideal, but the beau-ideal ; for to bis 
natural gifts are added extensive acquirements, on 
«linQ8t «U subjects connected with abrtrose a« weU 
as elegant leamiog ; the whole tempered by a mild 
simplicity of heart and manners as rare as it is de« 
lightful. That such a man should be content to 
let the prime of his years melt themselves away in 
indolent ease, and idle, empty contemplation, is 
more to be lamented than wondered at, considerii^ 
the constitution of poor human nature^ and the 
subjection in which it is held by the existmg insti- 
tutions of society. Mr. Coleridge was bred up, too, 
in a sehool where contemplation is suffered, if not 
trained^ to take the place of action ; and where the 
chief study seems to be directed to the discovery of 
what ought to be; leaving what fnay be, and what 
Uf as matters of comparative indifference : I mean 
a Gennan university. Accordingly, bis genius is 
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Tery deeply tinged with the national colours of that 
eountry. There is a viinoniEury wildness about it, a 
dreamy mysticism, which is almost peculiar to the 
character of modem German literati^ and which i» 
ahxK>st uniyer^ among them. All the published- 
woi^ks oi Coleridge, pro«e as well as poetry, par- 
take ci this character. The poetry consists of a 
tragedy, part of what seems to be a fiury tale, and 
some short pieces. The tragedy developes some 
profound speculations on human passion, and is 
embellished by some exquisite poetry ; but it is a^ 
undramatie as mystical metaphysics can make it. 
The tale is ^d, visionaiy, and. in its present un- 
finished state, quite unintelligible; but it is filled 
with touches oi the most airy and elegant beauty,, 
and contidns one passage, on human friendship and 
the causes and consequences of its instability, wfaich, 
though comprised in nineteen lines, i& worth ^ the- 
essays that were ever written on the subject. 

The short pieces of this author seem to me to be 
as 'miscellaneous in point of merit as they are in* 
subject The " Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner,*" 
which is the most wild, abstruse, and fantastic of 
them, and that which is the least popidar, because 
the least intelligible on a cursory perusal, is, in 
retdity, a noble effusion of pure genius ; perhaps 
the most so that the age can boast. It ia full of 
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lofty hnaginalions, sublime abstxiM^ons, and bold 
and perfecdy original imagery ; and diese are con- 
veyed to the reader through the medium of a simjJe 
and colloquial diction, which, while it is appropri- 
ate to the character of the person who relates the 
story, ^ves additional force and energy to tihe 
effect of it. It is the tale of an ancient mariner^ 
who relates the penances he underwent for having 
committed an act of gratuitous cruelty, in shooting 
a harmlesa bird, that was found sporting among the 
sails of his vessel, in the inidst of the Piicific ocean. 
It ia at onee the proof and the privilege of high 
genius to extract beauty from apparent barremiesst 
Out of these simple materials, Coleridge has con-> 
structed a poem deeply and fearfully impressive, 
and calculated to excite a profound momL feelings 
which can scarcely be disregarded, and which can* 
not be forgotten. This is by far the finest and, 
most powerful of Coleridge^s productioi^. 

In a very different style, but replete with the 
moal genuine and exquisite poetical beauty, is a set 
of stana^ oititled ^ Love,^ describing tihc manner 
in wluch the poef s mistress was &rst induced to 
confess her passion tor him. This little fragment, 
for it is no m(»e, is as^ tender, delicate, and elegant 
as the other is bold, vigorous, and ori|^nal. Tbey 
form a striking contrast to each other, and can 

X 8 
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baldly be oMbmeA lo iM^te {noMcded &om ih0 
same pen. Indeed it b one of the chtonieierifltiee 
of Colmdge^e poetical styl% tbnt ilexfaibits km of 
tiMumeiiain than that i)i any other poet of the 
day, widiout e3ccepdoni. I ahoidd think that a 
pmctaaed judgment might detect all the other diar 
tinguished poets of the day by their Btyle akne^ on 
whatever sdbgect they were writing ; but that Cole- 
lidge^s would baffle tmy attempt of this kind. It 
k trae hifl pieces are aU so diaffacterisdic» in point 
of matter and style, that any one of them may 
easily be imitated, now they are written* But this 
does not prove otannerism. Those most inkaitaUe 
of hnitatiMrs, the mitbors ot the Bgected Addresses 
thetttselves, could not take iip a suli^t on which 
Coleridge had nai written, and tveat it as he wodkL 
And this is the criterion of laanneriam in style. 

Coleridge has written aome prose works, of whidi 
little need be said, and nothing can be said that is 
either interesting or favourable; The one which 
mig^ be expected to take the most distinct shape, 
is a literary life of himsdif^ after the example^ bat 
not much after the manner, of GoetheV But, as 
far as it has Intharto proceeded, it mig)it as wdl be 
called any thing else as a life of the writ^^ for it is 
nothing mote than a crude;, oamUitig, and inoohe*^ 
rent aUem^t towaids the devdc^pem^A of certain 



imagiiuiticms, fuKaes, and opinions, whidi seem 
flCM^oely Ibnoedy and, froQi their abstruse and reoon^ 
nntiirs, soarvdy worth formkig. 



After tins account of Colmdge^s published 
works, you viU, perhaps, think that I am haidly 
entitled to ipeak as I have done at the beginning of 
thb letter, of the extent and power of hia genius. 
But / have heard him iaOt /<*— and, when this has 
happened to any one, it seems to be an ynderstood 
thing here that, from that time £(»th« he may be as 
enthusiastic as he jdeases in his admiratioii ctf Cde^ 
ridge's powers, without incurring the charge of ex- 
travagance. In truth, the first enreoing passed 
with this person, if he happens to be in i^ talking 
mood, (and when is he not ? ) is an era in a man'^s 
life. I had no true notion of what is called the 
natural gifioi eloquence, till I had heea preset at 
this extraordinary exhibition— ^or it is literally such. 
You do mot go to converse, or to hear others oon* 
verse ; for it is the fault of Coleridge that, where 
he is, there can be no conversation. You go to 
hear him talk, and you expect and desire to hear 
nothing else. Between his jHrose writing and his 
talking then is no sort of comparison* If what he 
says in the course ot one evening oould be written 
down, it would pnobably he worth aQ the prose 
that he has ever puUished, m wliatevfir light it 
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were regarded ; whether as to depth of thought^ 
splendour of imagery 5 felicity of illustratioin, ex- 
tent and variety of learnings or richness^ purity^ 
and elegance of diction. His talking is as extraor- 
dinary as the ches^-playing of the medianical 
figure that was exhibited some years ago in Pfuns» 
You sit, and witness it in dlent admiration, and 
wonder how it can be. - And, like that, there^s no 
puzzling or putting him out. He seems wound up, 
and must goon U> the end. But when that en<{ 
will arrive no one can guess ; so that the spectators 
are frequently obUged to get up and go away m 
the middle of the game —not being able to anticipate 
any finish to it Like that celebrated figure, too^ 
he always Comes off triumphant. I never heard of 
any one having a chance with him. In fact, if 
there were not an evident appearance of }ns feeling 
all that he says, at the time he says it, he could be 
considered in no other light than as a wonderful 
talking machine, that talks on and on, because it 
conH help it. . ^ 

But perhaps Coleridge^s eloquence might, with 
more truth, be compared to Catalani^s dmging. It 
is as rich, as biilliant, as dazzling, and as inexhaus* 
tible as that ; and can as Uttle be followed by the 
orchestra who are to accompany and fill up the 
pauses of it, dt the audience who are listening to^ it; 



It may be full of inaccuracies and solecisms for 
what any one knows ; and there are not wanting 
many to assert that this is the case in both instances ; 
but in neither can any one detect and point them out*. 
Perhaps the ma^c^ charm of both consists in the 
appearance of animated and fervent sincerity, which 
accompanies the senlitMnt of what they are deliver- 
ing ; which is. not a Uttle aided by the angelic, but 
somewhat vague and unmeaning bmile, which is 
almost always playing about the lips of both. Fi- 
nally, it must be confessed that we are apt soon 
to get satisfied, if not satiated^ with the hearing of 
both. They siuprise and dehght for a time, but 
are too much beyond our reach, and perhaps inter- 
fere too much with our self-love^ to create a perma- 
nent sympathy. Nothing but the exquisite sim- 
pUdty, and appearance of good-nature and sincerity, 
accompanying both, has permitted them to be tde- 
rated so long as' they have. 

Y. S. 
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LETTER XLIX. 



If it is the province c^ poetry to snatch -4br 
awhile the flesh-imprisoned spirit away fix)m the 
realities of life, and cast it into a pleasant dream- 
like existence, which has all the vividness of reality, 
and yet all the ethereal brightness, combined with 
the floating and shifting indistinctness of a vision 
of sleep— the author of ** The Isle of Palms '* 
may claim a distinguished rank among English 
poets; for this is what his work does more than any 
other I have ever perused. It ** takes the prisoned 
soul, and laps it in Elysium.'** 

The tale begins in the midst of the ocean at mid- 
night. We are transported thither we know not how, 
and seem to be floating in the moon-lighted air, as if 
on wings ; with the murmuring waters below us, and 
the blue sky,aiid the watching stars above. Suddenly 
a ship, or the vision of a diip, for we scarcely know 
which, appears at the horizon : a vision in a vision. 
It appi\>ache8 towards us like a spirit, having all 
the ocean to itself. We look down into it, stiU 
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neming to floi^ aboTe it in the air^ and see on the 
deck two ethereal cratures, standing ^de bj side 
in the aaoonligfat. ^* Their shadows never stir J " 
We eontinne to look upon thsoi, luxuriating in the 
contemplation of their beauty, till our hearts be* 
oome almost satiated with it ; when suddenly, in the 
midst of this heavenly stillness, portentous cries 
burst fix>m the ship. She has struck on a hidden 
rock, and is sinking : nothing can save har : she rinks 
•^-Hshe and all that are in her sink before our eyes. 
Again we have the whole scene to ourselves-«*the 
moonlight heaven, the floating air, and the murmur- 
ing ocean-^ murmuring and moaning, as it were over 
the lost glory that itself has swallowed up. Anon, 
the sc^e of our dreamJike vision changes. The 
two creatures whom we had seen standing together 
on the deck of the lost ship are saved ; they alone 
of aU her crew. They are east together aa a rbck ; 
bttt a boat that drifts to them from the sunken 
vessel, catries them to a near island of beauty and 
of hliss<— the Isle of Palms. Here they dwdJ to* 
g^arlike our first parents in Paradise; and them- 
telves Ijeccane parents to a creature as pure and 
beautiful as themselves. 

This second portion of the dream is lovelier than 
the first; and it lasts lor years that seem as days. 
At length it changes once more. We are tran»- 
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ported to the mountains of Wales,— the birth place 
of these two beings ; for they are mere human beings^ 
and the tale is but a tale of human joy and woe 
Here we find the parent of one of them, who has 
been pining for her lost child, till hope itself ha» 
died within her, and its phantom alone haunts her 
despairing thoughts. It drives her, at last^ to the 
sear-shore. Tt wa3 there that she parted from her 
beloved child, and thither she will follow the lost 
image of her ; she will seek it on the spot where she 
last saw it, and will find a melancholy joy in for 
ever listening to the sounds that murmur round its 
distant grave. She arrives there. But the shouts 
of the peojde disturb the sacred silence of her grief. 
They are hidling with joy the return of a long- 
expected vessel ; and what has she to do with joy ! 
But they are speaking indistinct words^ of three 
christian souls, who have returned to their native 
country, after a wondrous sojourn of many yeurs 
on an unknfown island in the Atlantic main, whither 
theyihad escaped from the wreck of their veiSseL 
She Jiears the name of the youth to whom she had 
trusted her heart's treasure. It is ihetf who art 
setumed ! They go back to their cottage on the 
Cambrian mountains — the strain closes as sweetly 
as it opened— and our dream ends ; yet remaining 
still a dream after we awake troai it, and so to 
remain for ever. 
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You see this story is simplicity itself. It is no 
more than a real tale of human smiles and tears; 
And yet the divine art of\he poet has thrown a 
halo of unearthly tight all about it, which gives it 
an air of perfect enchantment throughout. Its 
incidents are such as nnght happen without mak-^ 
mg any caH upon our special wonder ; and the 
passdons and sentiments which spiing out of them 
are perfectly natural and unexaggerated. And yet 
the whole had the mr of a ^^ Midsummer Night *& 
Dseaiii>^ and we can remember it in no other 
light 

This power, of steeping io the Bght of poetry 
every thing that it touches, is the characteristic of 
Wilson^s genius. Almost any one thing is to him 
as poetical as any other ; for he can make poetry 
mit of any thing, or notlung. His rich and enthu- 
siastic Bund seems to be so thoroughly embued 
with the spirit of poetry, that all things which 
pass thcough it, in whatever colours they may 
enter, come out glowing with its rainbow hues. 
To him poetry is a real thing, not a vision of the 
"brain. There -is a mysterious relationship between 
the thoughts of his mind and all ex^tesnal objects^ 
whether^ animate or inanimate, which changes then» 
all into ministering sprits of ecstasy and delight. 
The e«rthi on. which he treads, the flawera that 
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beautify it, the air he breatheB, the very misU and 
vapoiin that rise and form themaelTes into clouds 
above his head» are all instinct with a poetical life. 
The 8oy*ran sun he bows to as a kin^ and wor« 
ships as a god. The stars ai^ his friends and 
companions ; he talks to them and they answer him. 
And the moon — ^the lady-moon — she is the queen 
and mistress of his affections ; he loves her with a 
human love ; his affluent ima^nation clothes her in 
all the attributes that his heart seeks lbr» — and he is 
satisfied. This is the very fSsith, the reli^n of 
poetry. 

But Wilson^s poetry is far from b^g without 
defects. There is a diffusivoiess of style about it, 
which greatly enfeebles the ctfbct of particular pai^ 
aages) and gives to the whde aa air of langtunr and 
lastttude. He is so in love with the beautiful 
thoughts and' imnges that come to him^ that he is 
not content to pkuse them before us in the most 
strikingpcnnt of view ; but he must shew them to us 
under every possible form and aspect ; tillatlasthe 
wearies and exhausts our admiration of them. He 
delights to deck them^ too,, in a profusion of oma* 
mental diction, which frequently impairs the effect 
of their natural beauty. He covears them with fold 
after fold of gHtlering attire, till the form is lost 
beneath the dress. 



The diorter poerim which aooDnipiaiy the *' Ide 
of Pahns,^' appear to me to pofisess most of the 
fouMxiess bdonging to this author's sty le^ witib com- 
{MoratiTely Kttle of its beauty. There is a xmld and 
amiable tenderness about most of them, the effiact 
of #hich would be very pleasing, if it were not a 
gobd deal deteriorated by his perpetual diqpOsitidn 
to amplify without heightening. He appears to be 
gifted with a rich fund of thou^t and reflection^ 
and an inexhaustible flbw ot language; and the 
extreme fSadlfty of amplification which these afford 
him, tempt him' frequently to indulge in it without 
judgment, and therefore without effect. Erery 
word, thought, or imiage in a poem, which does not 
add to its effects, does not remain a dead letter, but 
positively detracts tram them« And this is pecu* 
liariy true of thott pieces. They must be distilled 
oter and dver again throu^ the alembic of the 
writer's mind, till they become a coooentrated 
essence. Without this they are mere imperii* 
nences. There must also be something peculiar in 
the nature of the subject-matter to be acted on by 
tins process in the first instance ; otherwise it will 
come out of the vessel in much the same state as it 
went in. Distilled water remains but waier after all : 
it is only a little purer, and not any clearer, than 
that which flows directly from its native spring. 
Wilson's shorter pieces usually consist of the pleas- 
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ing and natural reflections which arise in the writer s 
mind, on the contemplation of certain external ob- 
jects of nature ; and they are just such as would be 
likely to arise in any other amiable, cultivated, and 
reflecting mind, on the like occasions. But this is not 
poetry ; and all the eloquence of language in which 
it is clothed is incapable of making it such. This 
leads me to conclude this letter by adding, that, if 
I were oUiged to designate Wilson^s style by 
any one epithet, I should ;5ay — it is eloqtienC^ 
This is at once its chief characteristic, and its 
greatest defect ; for eloquence and poetry are not 
only distinct fix>m, but almost incompatible with, 
each other. To be eloquent is a fine thing; to be 
poetical is a finer ; and Wilson is each occasionally,, 
and that in a very high degeee : but he is nevor 
both at the same time; and probably he would 
attain to each more fully, if he would never at^ 
tempt to be so, 

V. S. 
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LETTER L. 



Crab BE, the extraordinary writer of whom I am 
BOW going to give you some account,* though pos- 
aes^ng great talents for poetry, is of all men living 
tke most unpoetical. He was unquestionably in- 
tended by nature for a poet,— for he has great 
sensibility, very fine powers of imagination, and a 
searching glance into the secrets of the human 
heart; and yet, instead of contemplating the visi- 
ble and intellectual World with a poet'^s .<eye, he 
looks at all the real poetry that is within and about 
us, with an eye, and through a medium, which 
diaoge it all into prose — degraded and degrading 
prose. He has employed all ^ his long . life in 
writing verse, the object and effect of which is to 
persuade mankind that there is no such thipg as 
poetry in existence. And he has succeeded to 
admiration ; so that we get up from the perusal of 
his works with the full conviction that our human 
nature i& utterly base and selfish ; and that, more.- 
over, the fields are not green, the flowers do not 
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smell sweetly, the birds do not mg cheerfiilly, w^d 
the sun does not shine warm and pleasant in June : 
and it is necessary to get abroad into the €fen air 
again, and see and feel all these things for our- 
selves, before we can escape trom. his false creed, 
and return to a true and wholesome bdief in the 
beauty and goodness of the external world, and the 
nobility of man. 

This is a very sad emplojrment indeed for a mind 
like that which is bestowed on the writer of whom 
I am speaking. Its r^ults, unlike those cf 
Charity, are twice cursed ; they curse the g^ver as 
wdl as the receiver. As if a dire necessity of our 
nature did not enough bind us to the earth we are 
upon, and the things that are of it, this writer 
would pluck every feather from the wings of the 
imagination and prevent us from even lifting our. 
selves up to look out of the window of the dungeoft 
in which he would persuade us that we are confined. 
As if there were not enough disagreeable realities 
in the world already, he sets his imagination to 
work to create new ones, or to aggravate those 
which exist, and to persuade us that others exis$ 
where they do not His poetry is, to say the least 
of it, a work of supererogation, fiom beginning to 
end. When he had found any one to defi^ that 
there is a suffident quantity of vice and misery in 
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the wixrld, it would then have been time enough 
for him to come forward and make known his dis- 
eoveries on the subject. When it had become $ 
general theme of observation, that guilt and wretch- 
edness had betaken themselves to holes and comers, 
and become diflicult of access, it would then have 
been early enough for him to have hunted them 
out, described their forms and features, and shewed 
the world how it might best gain an intimacy with 
them. His consummate skill in delineating the olv- 
jects of direct and immediate perception, is chiefly 
employed in diewing us what it is the express 
busness of poetry, if not to deny the existence of, 
at least to conceal or pialliate ; or if it cannot do 
these, teach us to overlook or forget. The whole 
buoness of his life seems to have been, to dis- 
cipline his naturally fine and susceptible powers to 
do predsely what, as a poet, he was bound to leave 
undone. His avowed system, and that by which 
he seeks to distii^uish himself from all other poets, 
is one which is naturally and essentially opposed to 
all real poetry. He sets out with declaring his 
determination to punt manners, characters, and 
thingi^^ 

^ Am iruih will paint them, and ag bards will not.** 

In other words, he seeks to prove himself a poet by 
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shewing that poetry is a <;heat. His naturally 
searching intellect has enabled him to. see that 
poetry cannot exist as opposed to, or in the absence 
of, natural truth ; and he therefore concludes that 
the greater the truth the greater the poet He 
seems to think that because poetry is bound to 
^< speak the truth,"^ she is equally bound to speak 
^' the whole truth, and nothing but the truth/.' 
This is his grand mistake; and it is the most ex- 
traordinary and the most fatal one that was ever 
made by a man gifted with such unquestioned 
talents for .poetry as Mr. Crabbe is; aiid who ap- 
pears to possess such amiable dispositions, and so 
excellent a heart 

These are the general observations which have sug- 
gested themselves to me, in considering Crabbers 
avowed system^ and in attending to much of the 
detail by which he has worked it out But if I 
were to stop here I should be doing great injustice 
to my own feelings respecting many parts of his 
works, and should leave you possessed of a very 
imperfect notion of his real character as a practical 
poet. Nature, in fact, made him a poet; and all 
his own unconscious efforts to frustrate her will have 
been unavculing. Accordingly, we find interspersed 
through his writings, numerous passages contain- 
ing the most genuine and exquisite description of 
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natural scenery ; many examples of a vigorous ima- 
ginauon and an active fancy, exercising themselves 
among the accidental and conventional forms qf- 
society, as these are found to be blended with the 
essential* and inherent qualities of the human heart; 
occasional delineations of character and passion, 
which are in the highest degree difficult to catch 
and develope, on account of the comphcated and 
subtle nature of their causes, and yet which in- 
stantly strike the mind of the reader as natural and 
true, on account of the clear and masterly manner 
in which they are illustrated and made out ; and 
above all, many passages, and indeed whole tales, 
of the most tender beauty and the most touching 
pathos, describing the loves and joys, the sorrows 
and sufferings of the poor,'--but describing them in 
such a manner as to make them, or rather to leave 
them as it found them, tiie real poetry of humble 
life. In this respect the tales of Phoebe Dawson, 
m the ^^ Parish Register,'^ and that of Thomas and 
Sally, in the ^' Borough," are unrivalled in any lan- 
guage. They are the perfection of simple pathos 
and natural truth. Indeed I question if any thing 
else of the kind exists in any other EngUsh author, 
or even in any other language. 

t ought also to mention that this author's last 
work, which is a collection of what may be called 

VOL. II. F 
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domestic tales, on various subjects haying no con* 
nection with each odier^ is free firom nearly all the 
faults which I have described as resulting from his 
system ; in which, in fact, his system itself is aban- 
doned. The consequence is, that a work has been 
produced every way worthy of this gifted writer; 
combining all the excellent qualities of his other 
works, and disfigured by scarcely any of their be- 
setting faults ; and being altogether highly enter- 
taining and instructive. These tales exhibit con- 
summate skill in the delineation of character, arising 
from . an extraordinary and apparently intuitive 
faculty of looking into its secret springs in the 
human heart, and tracing the mysterious manner 
in which they blend with the motives and causes 
which readi them from without. This, beii]^ 
always kept in subservience to views, remarkably 
sober, healthful, ^nd judicious, and therefore in the 
highest degree kindly and liberal in regard to 
nature and society, and the effects of their recipro- 
cal action on each other, has produced a series of 
narrativas in many instances deeply impressive, and 
calculated to produce the most powerful effects in 
the way: of warning or instruction; and in every 
instance highly amusing and attractive, from their 
great variety, and their perfect keeping and truth. 

If, as a foreigner, I am entitled to speak of the 



versification of this writer, I should say that its 
faults (and it is nothing but faults) like all the other 
faults of this author, arise from system. It is the 
most artlessly artificial of any I ever read, not ex- 
cepting our own. Indeed it is altogether French, 
though Fredch at third-^hand. It is modelled on 
that of Pope, which was modelled on that of Boi- 
leau and the French dramatists. One half of the 
line usually balances the other ; and the sense 
almost always ends with the couplet. This plan 
4s followed, too, unlike that of the French and their 
best imitators, without any pretence whatever to 
either tact or ear ; so that the most barbarous and 
frequently the most ludicrous effects are produced. 
This, together with a ccmstant and most injudi- 
cious use of alliteration, and a collocation of wards 
0r syllables according to their similar sounds, ^bis- 
tinguisbes the versification of this writer as the very 
ideal of what versificaticm should not be. And 
yet, with all his faults, it is impossible to rise from 
an impartial, perusal of Crabbers works without 
sentiments of admiration towards his g&nius, aifd 
of respectful affection for his character. 

V S. 
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LETTER LI. 

Leigh Hunt is at present much better known 
as a journalist and prose-writer, than as a poet ; 
but if he should be remembered hereafter — and I 
think he well deserves remembrance — it will be 
chiefly for his poetry. This, at times, most pleasing 
writer, seems to me to possess, in a greater degree 
than any of his cotemporaries, the talent of detects 
ing and making known the poetry that exists in 
actual life and nature — that is perpetually springing 
up in the minds and hearts of every one of us ; 
and that would, if we would let it, dear and beau- 
tify the common padi we all of us must tread, and 
which most of us do what we can to strew with 
thorns, briars, and stumbling-blocks. That this 
poetry does so exist, and that we do thus weakly 
and wilfully overlook or neglect it, are facts, of the 
truth and importance of which this writer seems 
deeply impressed; and he loses no occasion of 
proving and impressing them on others in a very 
characteristic manner, and, I should think, to 
very excellent effect, both in his prose and verse. 
Probi^bly, taking his writings altogether, there is 
no other living Enghsh author who has dissemi- 
nated among his readers so great a portion of 
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kindly and considerate regard towards others, and 
of satisfied and happy thoughts and habits of feel-^ 
ing as it respects themselves, as Leigh Hunt has« 
And, perhaps, he takes, with some few exceptions, 
a more just and healthful general view of what 
human nature is, and of what the state of society 
springing out of it might and ought to be, than 
any other English writer of the day, with the 
single exception of WordsWorth. Not that I 
mean, for a moment, to compare these writers 
together, — ^for no two persons can more decidedly 
difler from each other in every characteristic feature 
of their minds, — except in the sincerity of their de- 
sire to see their fellow-creatures happy, and, at the 
bottom, the similarity that will, I think, be found 
to exist in their views, as to the means of promoting 
that end. Perhaps, too, these poetiS resemble each 
other in one more particular ; namely, in that intense 
and absorbing feeling of their own personal iden- 
tity, which in vulgar language, and by vulgar feel- 
ings, is in all cases called egotism; but which, 
when accompanied by genius, (as it is in both 
these instances), never fails to produce results 
equally interesting and important to all who observe 
them ynxh a wise ^d hberal eye^ 

Leigh Hunt deserves, by way of distinction, to 
he called the Poet of Real Life ; for it is in depict- 
ing and illustrating what is good and beautiful in 
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that, that his strength lies ; it is there, and there 
(Hily, that his kind and happy spirit luxuriates and 
feels itself at home. It can, in the language of a 
little English poan, that I read in a periodical 
work the ether day, 

*/ Travel on every wind that blowf , 

Pay evening^ visits to tfae moon, 

And make t^e ston its play-fellows ; '* 

but the earth is its only proper and secure resting- 
place, and merely himian beings are the only ones 
adapted to call forth and employ its best and 
wisest sympathies. He himself would probably be 
the first to confess, that Nature has not gifted him 
with the power of originating grand and lofly con- 
ceptions, — as she has some of his cotemporaries; or 
enabled him to sport at will in a tumultuous sea 
of passion, as if it were his native element, — as she 
has others ; but she has, perhaps, more than com- 
pensated him for this in other respects. If she 
has not lifted him to the rank of a conqueror and 
a king in her dominions, she has, perhaps, done 
better for-him, by placing him among the number 
of her favorites and bosom-friends — ^by initiating 
him into her most hidden mysteries, and making 
him acquainted with her secret thoughts —by con- 
descending to lead him by the hand through all her 
private haunts, and point out to him the objects of 
her minutest cares — by peeping with him into 
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those secluded nooks and dim recesses which she 
hides from prouder eyes, and into which they 
would disdain to look ; but where lie all the brightest 
gems, and all the sweetest flowers which she uses to 
deck her every-day robe, (which is also her most 
becoming one,) and where she gathers the materials 
for all those little home-made cates on which she 
dehghts to feed her humble-hearted worshippers. 
In short, she has gifted him with that better than 
ithuriel^s spear, whose touch shews the beauty 
which exists in every thing. 

I wotdd wish you to understand that, throngh- 
^t thk sketch of Leigh Huixtv I om speaking 
of him in his joint capacity of prose writer as Well 
as poet I find that I cannot very easily separate 
the two characters ; and it does not seem necessary 
that I should ; for in all his writings, wfaateTer 
may be their form, there is the same obvious en- 
deavour towards the one end of making his readers 
wiser and happier, by making them more conscious 
of the causes of their own faults and follies, and 
more tolerant towards those of others, and at the 
same time more alive to the innumerable sources of 
delight that exist within themselves, and every 
where about them, covered, but not concealed, by , 
the thick veil of habit and custom. I am afraid it 
never yet could be said of any popular ami professed 
author, as Leigh Hunt is, that the fulfilm^t of this 
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desire was the predominant object of his writingi^ 
But I think, if ever it could be said of any one, 
it may of him. I am certain, however, that this is 
the predominant tendency of them, when they are 
read in the spirit in which they are written, and 
with eye? not blinded to the wisdom of simpUcity, 
and feelings not deadened to a perception of the 
innate goodness of our common nature. 

M fully agrees with me in this opinion of 

Hunt'^s works. Indeed^ it is by him that I have been 
more particularly led to notice this quality of them* 
He was telling me the other day, that he began to 
be a reader much about the time that Hunt began* 
to be a writer ; and from the circumstance of their 
fathers having been known to each other, M 
was led to pay a pcuiicular attention to his progress 
in the early part of his career ; which he was able to 
do with perfect impartiality, as he has never had 
any acquaintance with Hunt himself^ or with any^ 
of his friends. He added, that, from that time to 
the present, he has never once lost sight of Hunt, 
as a political as well as a miscellaneous writer, and 
has never once been led to suspect the purity and 
sincerity of his views, even in the former of these 
characters; which is more than he seems ready to 
say of any other public man. He differs from 
Hunt in many respects, as to the best means of ]»-Or^ 
moting the ends he has in view, and also on many 
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Other points of taste and ojnnion ; but I find that 
he has more respect for him as a public writer, than 
he has for any other of the day, without exception. 
Hunt was among the first of those on whom he was 
induced to lean in confidence, when he began to 
feel and judge for himself; and all the others have, 
one by one, sHpt from under him, and left Hunt 
alone. This seems to have created in him an 
affectionate respect for this writer, which almost 
takes the character of a personal friendship; and, 
indeed, he seems as much disposed to heighten his 
good quaUties, and palliate his faults, as if this 
friendship really did subsist between theuu Per-, 
haps this quality in a writer, of exciting a feeling 
something Uke that of personal friendship towards 
him, in the breasts of readers who know nothing 
of him but through his works, is one of the most 
unequivocal proofs that can be adduced of the 
value ol those works, and the sincerity of their 
author. Among our own writers, we have none 
who excite this kind of feehng in the way Mon- 
taigne does : him we love as a father, a brother, and 
a friend ; and, accordingly, his writings are worth 
nearly all the others that we possess put together. 
I find I am talking of the writer all this time, in- 
stead of endeavouring to give you some idea of 
the characteristic qualities of his works : but, per- 
haps, one of those characteristics is, that they 
the reader of them to do the very thing 

f8 
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that I have now been doing. They catainly make 
you forget the auOicTj more than any I have ever 
read; which is a rare and admirable quality. But, 
perhaps, tfaey make you think of the man a little 
too much. 

Hunt undoubtedly has genius ; though it is not 
of an excursive or comprehensive nature. But 
over all subjects that come within the sphere of its 
operation, it has absolute controul. It pierces into 
their essences, with an eye made doubly keen by 
universal kindness and love, and is perpetually dis- 
covering in them, and bringing forth to the sight 
of others, what never can be found but through 
the desire of finding it, and what perhaps in some 
instances only exists through that ; but which does 
not, therefore, the less really exist, for all the pur- 
poses of instruction and delight. Speaking of 
Hunt as a poet, there, is this striking difference 
between him and almost all others of our own 
times,— -that, in telling a story, his object is, not 
to shew his acquired skill or natural gifts, by 
dressing^ up his subject in the external garb, or 
embellishing it with the artificial charms of poetry ; 
but to bring out the real poetry that is associated 
with it, or that forms a natural part of it. He 
believes that nature is more poetical in herself, than 
all. the devices of man can make her ; and is there- 
fore content to be her interpreter, where others seek 
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to be her teacher and guide. And perhaps it i^ 
true that more is to be leaded by silently listening 
to her voice, and earnestly watching her sHghtest 
motions, than even by walking hand in hand with 
her, taking part with her in talk, and occasionally 
disputing a point with her ; for if the latter teaches 
us to cavil cleveriy, or dispute successfully, the 
former does still better for us, in maldng us 
kind, humble, tolerant, susceptible, and sincere* 
Neither does Hunt possess that wild, wilful, 
and restless kind of genius, which compels him to 
write poetry. He is a poet, not because he can- 
not help it, but because he wills and chooses to be 
so. Indeed, he often seems to become poetical 
from the metfe intensity of his wish to be so— from 
the mere strength of the loving-kindness he bears 
to his fellow beings, which is constantly engendering 
a desire to please and do them good. In fact, I 
cannot help thinking that I see, in this earnest 
and sincere desire for the welfare of all living 
beings, the chief source of Hunt^s best qualities as 
a public writer; for, to promote that welfare is, 
generally speaking, the tendency and effect of 
those qualities; and it is the essential nature of 
de^re, to engender power in proportion to its. 
strength. 

Another of Hunt'^s characteristics is, the extreme 
directness and ^mplicity of the means he takes to 
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arrive at his poetical eud& Indeed^ there is no 
doubt that he carries this to a faulty extenU He 
sees every thing so clearly and vividly himself, that 
he thinks nothing more is needed, to make others see 
it in the same manner, than to place it before th^n 
in the same aspect in which it may happen to have 
presented itself to him. But he is mistaken in this 
opinion, or rather feeling — ^for such it is. If this 
were true, there would be no need for him to write 
at all. He is not a poet, unless he makes obvious 
to others, things which they could never have 
seen without his intervention; not without the 
intervention of a poet, but of him individually. 
A writer may see and point out poetry to others, 
without being himself a poet. Strictly speaking, a 
poet is such only in so far as he has created that 
which would, and in fact could, never have existed, 
but for him. This may at first seem inconsistent 
with what I have said above, as to Hunt's charac-^ 
teristic power of detecting and making known the 
poetry that exists in nature, and his being satisfied 
to serve as her interpreter ; but I do not think it is 
so. There may be twenty difierent translations of 
a sentence ; and though the actual dry meaning 
may be the same in all, the feelings and associations 
excited and called forth by each will be difierent 
from those of all the others. It is the same in 
interpreting the language of nature. Every one 
who is a poet will interpret her differently, not only 
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firom all other men, but from all other poets, 
and ip so douig will create images and sen- 
sations which would not in any other case have 
existed. Perhaps this may be taken as one of the 
criterions of genius. Without this power, a man 
may occasionally write what will be poetry to 
others ; but he is not a poet. 

I wiU conclude this letter by translating for you 
a small portion of an article which has lately appear- 
ed in one of the periodical works, on this writer's 
poetry. I do this because it explains what I feel 
about him better than I could myself, without its 
assistance : — 

" * Mr. Hunt'^s poetry is of a very peculiar cha- 
racter. It has no inconise and dazzhng lights, and 
no grand or deep masses of shadow, but is, like 
Wynant^s landscapes, all over spots of sunshine ; 
and Uke them, what is not sunshine is yet not shade 
Or, if his poetry sometimes puts forth streaming 
lights, they are not splendid and continuous, but 
broken,, and soft, and sparkling, like those made by 
the moon on running water when the breeze is play- 
ing with it. It keeps a perpetual smile about the 
lips of the reader, which is not dissipated even when 
it brings starts of tears iiito the eyes — for they are 
always pleasant tears. It is like the motions of that 

* Instead of re-translating this passage, I give the original 
as I find it in the London Magazine for July, 1820. Tr. 
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universal favourite, the robin-redbreast, which 
starts up before you in strange places, and looks in 
your fjBfce p^ily, and yet pathetically. There is, 
running through the whcde of it, a vein of frank, 
cordial humanity, of genial 'clear-spirited ^thought, 
which is delightful.— It is very musical too; but its 
music is on a small scale; — ^not flowing and harmo- 
nious, but sweet and springy— dancing and liquid — 
like that which is made by the little clock-work 
organs that they put into snuff-boxes.'' 

*^ In conclusion, wc do not hesitate to say, that, 
upon the whole, Mr. Hunt is one of the most 
))lea8ing and original poets of the day ; but we 
suppose his most enthusiastic admirers will not de- 
mand for him the title of one of the greatest. We 
do not think of placing him beside such men as 
Wordsworth or Lord Byron ; but we do claim for 
his genius at least a kindred with theirs. His 
poetry does not bear us away with .it, from the 
world in which we live, and * the thing we are,* 
and place us among the sounds, and images, and 
fancies of other spheres. It cannot make us see 
* Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt ;' — or snatch 
the ' prisoned soul ' from its fleshly dungeon, ' and 
lap it in Elysium.' It cannot revive the visions of 
our fancy, or cast a halo of radiance round the 
forms our memory has consecrated. It cannot 
bring back the days of oiu* childhood, or help us 
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to carry forward those days into after life, by 
clothing the whole moral and visible world in a 
mantle of impossible beauty, or causing it to burst 
upon us again, in all the freshness of a new crea- 
tion. It .cannot restore ' the glory to the grass, 
the splendour to the flower.** It cannot breathe 
into us that lofty and ideal purity of thought and 
principle, which, if it makes us yearn after and 
adore what may be, is but too apt to make us de- 
spise what is, — It cannot do these, and a thousand 
other things, which the imagination of a great 
poet, — acting on,, and acted upon by that of his 
readers, — can. But it performs what, in these 
times, is a most acceptable service : It comes to us 
in our homes on the face of the earthy and makes 
us content with them ; — it meets us with a smile, 
and what is bette», makes us meet others with a 
smile ; — ^it shows us what is good and beautiful, 
and teaches us to love that goodness and beauty, 
wherever we find them. To conclude these scat- 
tered Mid imperfect remarks,— if Mr. Hunt has 
not that transcendent genius which can lift us 
from the realities of daily life into the * sky of 
poetry,' he can, at least, make us see the reflections 
of that sky in the waters of our own earth, and 
hear the echoes of its music in the song of our 
awa birds, and fancy we feel its airs in the 
breezes that come about us in our own bowers.*" 

V. S. 
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LETTER LII. 



Percy Shelley is a poet of whom I am loth to 
speak at any length, or even at all, decisively ; be- 
cause I feel that, from the nature of the works he 
has hitherto published, I have not had a fair 
opportunity of making myself acquainted with the 
true extent and value of his powers. But if I 
were to express what I feel, rather than what I 
think about him, I should tell you that he pos- 
sesses, without exception, the most purely poetical 
mind of any living writer : indeed, that its con- 
struction in this respect is so peculiar, as to amount 
almost to a diseased one. With the world in which 
we live, the forms and objects that are about ui^, 
and the actual thing that nature and custom 
together have made us, he has no real concern or 
sympathy whatever. To him there is no beauty, 
but in the ideal forms that are perpetually throng- 
ing through his imagination ; there is no truth, but 
in the abstractions of his own mind ; there is no 
value or virtue, but in that which is not. Poetiy 
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is with him all that might be, and that ought to 
be; but nothing that may be, or that ever was. 
It is formed of the mere images of a shadowy 
world, floating in the mind of the poet, and by him 
breathed forth in volmnes of misty vapour, — ^like the 
human breath received into a dense atmosphere — 
which only becomes visible from the extraneous 
matter that is mingled with it, and which disap- 
pears in the same moment that it appears. Poetry 
is with him, literally^ (not figuratively, as with 
Wordsworth,) " the light that never was on sea or 
land.*" And it is precisely because it ** never was,** 
or can be, that it is poetry. If there were to appear 
the remotest possibility of realizing it, that moment 
it would cease to be poetry — ^for him. Shelley V poe- 
tical enthusiasm is of a more purely ideal char^x^tei: 
than any that ever belonged to so rich and lofty a 
mind as that with which he is gifted : so much so, 
indeed, that it amounts to nothing short of fanati- 
cism ; and it threatens to annul, as fanaticism 
alwayfi does, (at least as it respects others,) all the 
real practical value of the powers and acquirements 
to which it is linked — frequently turning them all to 
a most baneful account : for they cannot lie idle, 
but must be working either for good or evil. 

With the exception of a tragic poem just puK 
lisbed, founded on historical facts, all this writer^a 
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works are of too purely abstracted a character, that, 
qotwithstanding |the splendid poetry interspersed 
throughout them, they never can become popular, 
because they must for ever remain unintelligible to 
the great majority of even poetical readers.* They 
seem intended to shadow forth- certain portions of a 
peculiar system of ethical philosophy, which the 
writer has adopted ; and to develope some ol the 
means by which that system may be brought to 
bear on nature and society, and some of the ends 
that would result in consequence. But all this is 
done in so abstruse, and at the same time so desul- 
tory a manner, that, I should think, without a key 
furnished by the writer himself, or a rmmiiag 
commentary on the text as it proceeds, it must be 
impossible for any one clearly to make out the 
drift of it. 

ft 

Indeed, Shelley's mind is so purely and ex- 
clusively a poetical one, and it is so rich in all 
the collateral aids by which poetry is brought out 
and made tangible to others, that, as it respects his 
readers, the poetry of his writings is every thing, 
and the philosophy of them absolutely nothing ; 
>vhereas he evidently places much the higher value 

• The writer had either forgotten, or not read, theRosa- 
Mnd and Helen, Ta. 
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on the philosophy, and uses the poetry only as a 
medium of diffusing that, or a means of making it 
|ialatafale. The poetry is only the garb in which 
he dresses what seems to him of infinitely more 
importance; but I am afnod his readers are satis* 
fied to admire the beauty of the outward covering, 
waA nerer think of looking beyond it. But perhaps 
the fiu;t is, that true poetry and true philosophy, 
however sincere a love they may bear towards each 
other, cannot express themselves intelligibly in one 
and the same language, still less through the 
medium of each other ; and when they are seeking 
for admirers and followers, they do well not to go 
hand in hand — for we are never in a mood to love 
them both at the same time ; and yet the presence 
oi both will always so distract and divide our atten- 
tion, that it will be not worth possessing by either. 
Whatever intrinsic value there may be in Mr. SheU 
ley^s doctrines, — and of this I do not pretend to 
judge, because I do not pretend to understand them, 
— he may be sure that unless he seeks for some other 
medium than poetry through which to develope 
and enforce them, he will leave all the practical 
good that is be done in the world to such writers 
as his friend Leigh Hunt; while he himself is 
wasUng the powers of his rich and resplendent 
mind on what will prove only a torment to him- 
^f, and to others an empty speculation. In the 
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meantime, he has ahready shewn that, however his 
mind may, from the peculiar nature of its con- 
struction, be unadapted to philosophising,— as a 
merely poetical one its powers are of the purest 
and loftiest kind. His imagination, — if it is at 
times self-willed and unoontroulable, and its crear 
tions are vague, misty, and indistinct even to itself, — 
is yet capable of reaching and sustaining itself at 
heights to which no other living poet has soared. 
And his power over poetical language is still more 
unrivalled : I have seen nothing like it in modem 
versification. 

I ought not to omit mentioning that Shelley "s 
last work-^his tragedy— exhibits powers and quali- 
ties of mind quite distinct from those which are 
indicated by his other works, and such as could 
hardly have been expected to accompany them. It 
is a dreadfully true story, told with dreadful force, 
vividness, and tilith ; and it seems to me to display 
more depth and vigor of imagination in the writer, 
and to engender and call into action more of this 
jfaculty in the reader, than any similar work I ever 
read. 

There is one point, relating to this poet^s personal 
character and opinions, that I must mention to you, 
because it affords a curious example of inconsi»- 
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tency, either in feeliiig or in reasoning ; for it must 
be from one or other of these sources that he 
derives the different articles of his philosophical 
creed. He has a faith in the abstract existence of 
every conceivable moral beauty and virtue under 
heaven — for no other reason, that any one can 
divine, but that he can no where find any of these 
things in perfection in actual life; and he disbe- 
lieves and denies the existence of a supreme and 
controling Deity, for the very same reason I He 
has a firm faith in every good thing, except that 
identical one which alone requires faith ! 

V. S. 
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LETTER LIII. 



The only other living English poet to whom I 
shall direct your particular attention, is one who 
has just now risen into universal notice and popu- 
larity. Fancy to yourself all the gentlest elements 
of our nature, spontaneously blending themselves 
into one gentle and harmonious union, and you 
may perhaps gain a general notion of the peculiar 
character of Barry CornwaD^s genius— not its sole, 
but its peculiar character. His spirit is occasionally 
delighted and able to take « flight into the far-ofi^ 
regions of the stars; or to commune with the 
clouds, and mingle its essence with the storm ; but 
its chosen occupation is to wander silently along in 
the tender moon-light, waiting for those unsought 
glimpses of heaven which are not unfrequently 
allowed to descend upon us, to cheer and brighten 
the common face of our earth. It is not the proud 
cedar, planted on the mountain top of intellect, and 
thence lifting its lofty branches into the sky ; but 
the graceful willow, growing contentedly on the 
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green bank of the stream of human^lif^f; — which, 
while it dearly loves liie sweet wild-flowers that 
spring every where about it, yet loves best dfall to 
droop its young branches and dip its slender leaves 
into the ever-murmuring waters, in search of the 
treilibling image of that heaven which it sees re- 
flected thefe, and which is dearer to it than the 
reality above, because it seems to be nearer. 

Undoubtedly, Barry Cornwall possesses what 
may be regarded as the only true and healthful 
poetical temperament; namely, that which can 
not only see, but feel and appreciate, in all their 
various qualities and degrees, the goodness and 
beauty that are to be met with every where around 
us. And if there is a subdued and smiling melan- 
choly about his mind, which somewhat deteriorates 
from its strength, it adds, in at least an equal pro- 
portion^ to its gracefulness and beauty. You will be 
qwte sure that I mean any thing rather than to de- 
tr^d from the merits^of this charming young writer, 
when I say that he is, par excellence^ a lady''s poet. 
It was a de%htful idea of Montaigne'^s father, to 
cau9e his son, when a child, to be regularly waked 
from his sleep, every morning, by the sound of 
muc&cal instruments. A process something similar 
to this seems to have been employed by na^ure^ in 
waking from the slumbers of its childhood the 
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mind of this, one of ber most favoured sons. And 
she seems to have used on this occasion, not the 
loud and lofty sounds that break from among the 
heights of passion; but that small soft music of 
humanity, which, by ears properly attuned to 
it, may for ever be heard, like the shepherd's pipe, 
breathing its faint low murmurs in the stiU valley of 
life. Believing, as I do, that this kind of music 
was breathed into his soul, expressly from that 
of nature herself, I cannot help dwelling for a 
moment longer on the foregoing pastoral image, 
and fancying this poet, with a group of lady 
hearers for ever grmoing around him, (like the field 
flowers round the piping shepherd,) listening to his 
song with thrills of silent rapture, and (like them) 
at once answering and rewarding it with sweet 
looks and perfumed sighs. 

Does A smile, as much as to say that I am 

growing quite romantic again — that my admiration, 
(my extravagant admiration, ^fi she will at present 
think it) for these English poets, seems to have 
renewed within me what even she had for some 
time past failed to inspire ? You may tell her that 
she is wrong ; and that she feels herself to be so, 
without knowing it. The romance of life, which 
never began for her, is over for me. But that 
•elf-controuling enthusiasm which now occasionally 
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takes its place,' is as much superior to it, both in 
96urce and in effect, as the clear, still, andierti- 
hzipg stream is to the turbid, restless^ and brawling 
torrent It is, in fact, the next best thing to that 
cerulean peace ^hich sht alone, of all the world, 
seems to possess-^ or to be possessed by — which 
ever she likes best. You may tell her, too, that 
«he is bound to accept as the prettiest compliment 
I have paid her for a long while past, my thus 
leaving off in the midst of describing the poet who 
is the subject of this letter, in order to answer her 
scruples on the above point : and the rather, as he 
is the one whom she will Hke better than any other 
of those to whom I shall have to introduce her 
when I return. Perhaps, by the bye, when I have 
said thisi I have summed up his characteristics in a 
manner that you will all of you imderstand, or 

• 

rather fed, better than any thing else I could say 

■ « • 

about him. . But I shall go on describing him, 
nevertheless, if it be only to please myself. 

Whenever Barry Cornwall dies, they may write 
upon his tomb, ^^ He too was an Arcadian :^ for 
such he is, though he dwells in London in the 
nineteenth century. His invagination and fancy 
have all that pastoral sweetness about them, that 
teiider rq)ose, added to that active and healthful 
senability, which we attach to our idea of the 

VOL. II. o 
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jbappy dwellers in that enchanted knd, where life 
itself wms one long idylliuni) set to its own music. 
And what makes this comparison the less ini^pro- 
priate is, that all the above qualities of his mind,— his 
imagination, fancy, and sensibility, — are, as it were, 
embued and saturated with the beautiful mytholo- 
gical imagery peculiar to that golden age. The 
tales of old romance and chivalry, with all their 
'passionate beauty, seem to be too rude and bois- 
'terous to be allowed a place in his somewhat 
feminine (but by no means effefninate) mind. 
Nothing seems to be penmtted to enter, or at kast 
to take up a permanent residence diere, but the 
smooth and polished inventions and imaginations 
of this particular period of antiquity. But with 
these it is beautified and filled to overflowing,— 4ike 
a modem gallery of Greek «culptura All this 
produces a delightful effect on many parts of his 
poetry ; giving it an imaginative ridiness and variety 
of character that can be communicated to it by no 
other means. Thus, has he to tell us of his 
heroine^s or his mistress''s voice, under various 
^rcumstances:— It is not only like all and every 
of the sweet sounds that actually come to us from 
external natwe, — but it is sweet as we may have 
imagined the voice of Ddphic girls, singing hymns 
to Dtan; or low as that of Syrinx, when she fled 
«nuriMm»g before her sylvan pursuer, through 
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the forests of Arcady ; or sad and soft as CEnone^ 
when she pined away her life in love for the false 
Paris. Are we seated with him in imagination 
be»de a summer stream, listening to his tender love 
tiales: — We not only see it decked in all its own 
beauties, but, by a word, or a hint, he makes it 
bring back to our memoiy those that were haunted 
of old by nymphs and naiads; or those still more 
lovely ones that were instinct with themuac of pack 
$ion itself, — such as thai into which the loving and 
beloyed sea-maid, the *' white Galatea," changed her 
Sic^ian shepherd boy ; or that other, into which tlie 
angry Pluto transformed the beautiful Cyane ; or 
that lost one, which wandered beneath the earth in 
search of its lost love, Arethusa. In a word, all 
that is poetical in itself, is by this writer made 
more poetical, by a mysterious alliance which he 
either creates or discovers, between it and scnnething 
else ; as the rose and the lily look more lovely when 
bound up together than when separate, and smell 
more sweetly, because we look at and receive the 
odour of each, ^rough an atmosphere created by 
the other. You are to understand that I am all 
along speaking of those parts of Barry Comwalfs 
poetry in which he differs from all his cotempo- 
raries, and from all other poets. And it scans to 
me, that these pecuUar parts of a poet's works are 
the onl7 ones' on which we can laifely permit our 

G 2 
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^Ives to dwell, if we would convey any thing like a 
just . notion of his characteristic qualities, to those 
who are unacquainted with them. Barry Corn- 
wall, like most liring English poets, has written 
much that reminds us of other poets, both living 
and dead; and in these parts, as is usually the case, 
he is inferior to the writers whom he resembles. 
But in a considerable part of his works, he reminds 
us of no one but himself; and it is from th^ise 
parts alone that I pretend to draw any notion of 
his poetical talents and character ; for (as I believe 
I have remarked in a former letter) a poet can only 
be r^arded as such, in so far as he produces that 
which not only has not been, but c(mld not have 
been jNx>duced, but by himself. This poet^s grace* 
ful and elegant tenderness— his gentle and plaintive 
melancholy — ^his rich and passionate sweetness — ^his 
blending together of the sentiment we derive -from 
moral and physical nature under the pre^M form 
of society, with that which belonged to th^ in 
times past — these are all his own ; and nothihg can 
be more delightful than the uniteiii effect of them,' 
in such poems as the " Sicilian Story," the " Death 
of Acis,*^ "Lysander and lone," the "Falcon," 
"Love cured by Kindness,'' and the *' Broken 
Heart.*" And, to my taste, these qualities shine 
out, if briefly, yet even still more brightly, in those 
exquisite little gems, entitled " A Voice,^^ — the 4pw 
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pf which is more musically sweet than any of the 
aounds'it tells of ; or the " Vision,*" — which is stately 
and poetical enough to have been dreamed by 
Tasso himself, in his cell at Ferara ; or the ^^ Last 
Song,"^ — which falls upon the senses like the last 
sigh of a love-broken hieaft. 

* * • ■ ■ 

The fault of Barry Cornwall is, that, like most 
other poets, and, indeed, distinguished writers of 
every description, he desires and seeks to possess 
other powers than his own, and to treat of subjects 
which nature has not qualified him to treat o£ 
Whenever he endeavours at this, or indeed, when- 
ever he uses ewkavours towards any thing, the 
result Is, generally speaking, a comparative failure: 
as may be seen in some parts of his last and longest 
work, " Marcian Colonna ; "^ which is an attempt 
to lay bare the depths and dungeons of a diseased 
Jiuman heart, in a manner somiewfaat similar to that 
adopted by Lord Byron with suqh wonderful and 
terrific effect. This effect is produced in this latter 
instance, on account of the genius of the writer 
seeming to be, and in fact bemg^ perfectly at home 
and at ease, in the midst of th^ desolation that 
surrounds it. It has power to command all the 
spirits that it can conjure up, simply because they 
-have not the power to command it Biit it is not so 
with the genius of Barry Cornwall. * His was cast in 
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a diff<Mrent mouldy andcraated to a far different /end ; 
and it is only when he suffisrs it to take its own 
course, that it moves in the right one. It may be 
forced into such scenes as those to which I have 
alluded; but, when left to itself, it hastens to> 
escape from the contamination of them, and hurries 
away to lose itself in that cloud of voluptuous 
sweetness which is perpetually hanging about it, 
like a dim halo round a distant star, and which only 
assumes a mehncholy character, from its very in* 
tenseness ^ like the sweetness of Desdemona, which 
made ^^ thd sense ache at it^ It is this dehdous 
sweetness, which I take to be the pecuUar charm of 
Barry ComwalPs genius ; and which, if it ever 
assumes the character of sadness, is always beauti'- 
fied, either by memory of the past, or anticipation 
of the future — as a clouded sky is beautified by the 
departed, or the unrisen sun. Numerous illustra^ 
tions of these remarks might be pointed out, in the 
poem to which I have just tflluded. When thia 
writer is describing the moody madness of his hero,, 
the pictinre is iot many parts exceedingly fine ; but 
the poet's genius always appe^urs to be at war with 
the element in which it is moving— like a slight 
vessel straining against a stormy sea* But when, 
every now and then, it escapes from this element^ 
into one which is native to it — when it returns ta 
tell us of calm joys, or of siljent and gentje soirowsrr^ 



it regmhs its self-possession in a moment, -end floats 
smoothly and gracefully along, like the Halcyon on 
its nest. 

I shall not extend my remarks on this fascinating 
young writer any farther at present; because I 
could not do so to any good effect, without bring-^^ 
Lag forward examjdes and illustrations ; which, you 
knb\v^, is not part of my plan. But you may tell 
a certain grac^ul and gentle lady, that if,, when I 
return among you, I do not, by the aid of this 
poet's wcffks, prove; even to her entire satisfaction, 
that giao& and gentleness a]*e more poetical than alt 
other things, and that, therelbre, she is, contrary to 
her present way of thinking, the most poetical <^ 
kdies, X'U l^ conl^^t got to see more of her good 
qualities than she herself does ; or at least,, not 
$fi&n to see them — wlupb will be nearly as difficult. 

V. S.. 
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LETTER LIV. 



I DID not ialend to have written you any things 
more, expressly on the mere external objects of 
remark in this immense metropolis; but to have 
occupied your attention exclusively with subjects 
more immediately connected with its social and in- 
tellectual organization. But I find that I have 
materials for one more letter on this subject ; and 
I anticipate that it will be a pretty long and not 
iminteresting one. I shall lay these materials be- 
fore you in the course of a walk, which I shall 
ask you to take with me, through the principal 
streets of London, and its immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

We will, if you please, start from St. Paul's, 
westward — for eastward of this there is nothing 
worthy of particular notice. And perhaps it will 
not be amiss, if, before leaving this noble cathedral, 
we take a glance at its interior, and even make our 
way to the top of it, and look down from thence 
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on what may be considered as the most stupendous 
and impressive sight^that has claimed the attention 
of reflecting minds, since the period when the 
citizens of antie^t Rome could mount to the sum- 
mit of her Pantheon, and gaze on the scene.' billow ; 
for since then there has been no other^ dtjt ^ver- 
ing any thing hke so large a tract of ground, or 
capable of exerting so extensive an influence over 
the inhabitants of surrounding i^ations. When I 
speak of the ground covered by the city of LoBdon, 
I do not, of cottra^, refer to that part of it which 
is technically called the^ City^ but to the whole mass 
of buildings which may properly be said to con- 
stitute the Metr<^lis of England, and to draw a 
circle round which, would probably be to include 
a space oi not less than twenty miles. 

The interior of St. Paul's does not impress you 
with that stupendous feeling of grandeur and sub- 
limity which St. Peter's is said to do. I cannot very 
well understand how thiis efiect is brought about 
in the latter place, considering the immense variety 
of form, colour, &c., which goes to produce it ; and 
I shall, in fact, not fully credit this effect till I feel 
it myself. It seems tx) me that .the gorgeous cha- 
racter which is given to all the internal omamen- 
. tal parts of St. Peter^ however the effect of it, as 
a whole, may surprise and fill the mind of the 

G 3 
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specUrtor, is more adapted to cloy and satiate, tban Ca 
satisfy it St. Paul's entirely differs from St. PeterV 
in this respect. The whole of its internal parts, ex- 
cept the choir and altar, are of one colour and one 
character ; and there is, consequently, a unity and 
simplicity of effect, which is even more indispen- 
sable in works of this kind^ than in any other. 
Even the paintings, with which the interior of the 
dome is enriched, are in black and white, merely— 
not in colours*. All this, I cannot help thinking,., 
ia in rery good taste ;. for, looking to the ultimate 
object of the ornamental part of all great metro- 
politan temples of this kind, dedicated as they are 
to christian worship, I am> disposed to believe that,, 
in the instance b^ore us, whatever is lost in variety 
of effect by the absence of that gorgeous character 
which is usually gi^en to similar buildings on the 
Continent, is more than gained in permanence and. 
intensity* 

The monuments to defeased public characters,, 
of which there are several in this Cathedral, are, at 
best, but very mediocre specimens of the art ; and 
some of them are totally discreditable to ihe na» 
tional taste. One in particular, a monument to the 
menKHry of Captains Moss and Riou, would dis- 
grace the earliest efforts of a nation just emerging 
from barbarism. The national vanity, too, shew& 
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itsdf even here» among the memorials to the dead*. 
I think) in not less than one-third of the monu* 
ments dedicated to persons who have fallen in the 
service of th^ country, the most conspicuous object 
is a huge lion — the national emblem of a country in 
which a lion was never seen or heard of, except 
moping bdiind the grating of a wooden cage!. 

You. can, probably, imagine the general efiect of 
die view from* the top of this building, — ^affording, as 
it does, a coupJPdil of the most extensive mass of 
buildings in thS world. There are times when thi& 
sight would have impressed,, and almost over* 
powered me, with an awful and complicated feet* 
ing,. ari^ng from . the world of human interests 
wMch lay, as it were, mapped beneath me^ But to- 
day I have looked down upon the scene widi as» 
little wonder and respect, and almost as little fellow 
feeling, as I should on a large and populous ant- 
hill, which accident had lain open to my view. 
How is this ? lis the mind the creator of its own 
sympathies;, or «s it created by and dependent 
on them ?/ If I casmot answer my own question,. 
I can do what is perhaps better — I can be content. 
to have it remain unanswered. 

We will now proceed in our walk down Ludgate* 
Hill, and throu^ Fleet Street and the Strand,?— > 
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the most busy and populous part of London, and 
answering to the Rue St. Honor^ of Paris. The 
houses themselves, in these, ancT the other principal 
streets^ where the retail trade of London is carried 
on^ are greatly inferior in size, as well as in the 
character of their architecture^ to those of Paris in 
the same class ; but the shops, which occupy die 
lower parts, are more handsomely decorated, and 
more richly supplied : for in London, there is so 
much competition in every thing connected with 
trade, .that the most respectable retail de£^s.da 
not occupy, as they do in Paris, private apartments 
up stairs, or depend on their name and connecdoas 
for support ; but they all keep open shc^s, in the 
windows of which they display their richest and 
most tempting stores. Nothing can be. more ele- 
gant and attractive in this way than some of the 
shops for the sale of articles of female dress. -They 
.are covered by rich ^rpets, and suj^lsed with ele- 
gant seats, splendid chandeliers, &c*, and are all 
attended by young men^ whose good looks and gair 
teel address are evidently considered as among the 
chief qualifications for the situation. In respect- 
able shops of this kind you never, by .any accident, 
see women in attendance on the Qustomers. This 
is a rule without an exception. 

• * • 

After passing Smi^^et Hou^, wh^h I have 
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fiilly describe to you in a former letter, instead of 
continubg along the Strand, we wiU pass up a side 
street, in order to look at the fronts of the two na- 
tional theatres ; one of which is remarkable, as 
being, without exception, the most barbarous, and 
the other as equally, without exception, the finest 
and most classical piece of modern architecture, 
that Lbndon can shew. 

The front itself of Drury Lane theatre is of 
white stucco, and not remarkable for any thing 
but its plainness, and the absence of all pretension 
ta architectural beauty of any kind. But the por- 
tico, which has lately been added to it, for the con- 
venience of visitors alighting from their cai^iages, 
is, literally, nothing more than one of those rude 
kind of sheds or coverings, which are ' usually 
erected in farm-yards in the country, to protect the 
waggons, &c., from the weather; and it gives to 
the whole building a most tasteless and uncouth 
appearance. 

Close to this theatre is the other Royal national 
theatre, which takes its name from the extensive 
fruit, flower, and vegetable market to which it 
jdms, called Covent or Convent Garden, — from its 
baling formerly been the garden of a convent, 
when they y^ete in fashion in this country. The 
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portico to the principal front of this theatre is not 
only the finest jneee of modern aiK^tfeeture in 
London, on the model of the antique, but in Eng- 
land^ and perhaps in Europe. I know of none 
that can be considered as equal to it, unless it be 
the front of the Palais Bourbon ; which produces 
an infinitely finer effect,, on account of the advan- 
tages of its situation, but which is deficient in that 
pure and severe classical air which belongs to this 
building. It is constructed on the model which 
was scarcely ever departed from in the Gredc 
celi^ous temples before the conquest of Greece by 
Alexander ; but which has been generally aban- 
doned as an exclusive national model, since that 
period. The order, like that of all the celebrated 
religious temples built before the time I have men^ 
tionedj is the pure Doric,: — the columns being no 
more than from fiVe and a half to six diameters in 
heights rising immediately from the steps on which 
they are placed, but without bases of any kind, 
and the entablature being free from any ornament^ 
unless tlie trigljrphs may be regarded as such. 
The height of the columns, of which there are four, 
is about twenty-five feet ; their diameter at the 
lower part being more than five feet. The walls 
which proceed laterally from this portico, and form 
that part of the front which is not covered by it, 
4re peifectjy plain, with the exception of a row of 
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tkanc windows, a niche at each end ocmtaining a 
statue of the comic and tragic muses, and along 
each of the centres of the upper part an indented 
slab containing a piece in low relief, (similar in 
style to that which runs round the whole cella of 
the Parthenon), representing subjects illustrative of 
the rise and progress of tragedy and comedy in. 
Greece. These sculptures, as well as the statues, 
are executed by Rossi and Flaxman; the statues 
in particular are dcme in a very masterly style^ 
and are not unworthy the noble and truly classical 
piece of architecture which they adorn.. 

Pediaps I rank this building higher than it de- 
serves, on account of its being the only pure speci- 
men I have ever seen of the tme Doric or Greek 
order ; for I have always been accustomed to re-^ 
gard as in some degree spurious, any thing that, 
pretends to be oo the model bf the antique, and 
jet differs from that order — ^which was the only one 
acknowledged as naiional in the age of Pericles., 
The antient q)ecimens which exist of a regular 
order, in any degree differing from this, are of 
a later age : such as the remains of the Temple of 
Hadrkm in the plain of the Ilissus, and the different 
specimens existing at Rome, and elsewhere. On 
the contrary, the Parthenon, the Temple of 
Theseus,, the Temples at Paestum and Agrigen- 
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tuniy &c. are all of this pure Doric, ot Greek 
order ; and nothing that differs from these deserves 
that name* 

We will now return into the Strand down the 
^same street we went up, and look at Waterloo 
Bridge, which crosses the Thames from this spot. 
This bridge has been built within these very few 
years, and is, without exception, the noblest work of 
the kind in Europe. Instead of consisting of an 
ascent and descent, as all the other bridges of 
London do, it is pefectly flat, like the bridge of 
Jena at Paris. This adds greatly to its con- 
venience; but I am inclined to think that, in a 
bridge of the immense size and length of this, 
it takes very much from the beauty of its effect as 
an object of sight, both in approaching and passing 
over it, and in looking at it from the other bridges, 
or from the water. This bridge, including the 
arches which extend beyond the river at either end, 
is no less than a thousand paces long, and is built 
of that speckled glittering granite. with which the 
foot-paths of Vienna are paved.* From the centre 

* It may be well to advise the reader tbat, throughout 
the letters, any details of this kind must not be taken as 
strictly accurate ; for the writer does not appear to have con- 
sulted books, on any of the subjects treated of. 

Tr. 
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of it there is a finer view of that part of London 
which lies on the banks of the Thames than from 
any where else. We will therefore pause for a 
moment, and look round us. 

As we stand in the centre al this bridge, looking 
down the river, on the left, and immediately joining 
to the last pier of the bridge, rises the noble front 
of Somerset House. This is perhaps the finest 
object of the kind in London. A little farther on, 
looking like a green' oasis in the midst of a dark 
wilderness of warehouses and wharfs, lay the 
pleasant gardens of the Temple ; a range of build- 
ings formerly belonging .to the celebrated Knights 
Templars, but now inhabited almost excluavely by 
members of the law. Behind these gardens, and 
the. houses which skirt them, rise numerous spikes, 
towers, &c. of parish churches; few of which are 
conspicuous for any peculiar beauty, except that 
of St. Bride. The opposite bank of the river, 
stiU looking down it, Ls very bare of conspicuous 
building^ pf any kind. There is only one, about 
midway between this bridge and Black-friars. 
.This is a Shot Mill, which rises to a great height, 
in the form of. a dim square, tower, with a balcony 
at the top, and diminishing in diameter as it rises. 
Thifi buildii^ is a patent manufactory for the small 
fhot used for sporting purposes. The shot form 
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tbeflMeIye» into perfect spheres, on the metal bdiig 
allowed to drofs in a melted state, from the top of 
this tower, into a receiver filled with water, which is 
placed at the bottom; a wire sieve intervening, 
to divide the metal into minute quantities, of the 
desired wdght. • The proprietor of this inill is said 
lio have made a great fortune py the discovery ; 
which was a purely accidental one in the present 
case; though it must have been perfectly well 
known that all matter in a fluid state takes a 
globular form, when divided into mkiute portions,, 
and moving in an unobstructed space*. 

Take these buildings as the conspicuous points in 
the view between this bridge and that of the Black- 
fijars, and fancy all th.^ intennediatie spaces.filjied up* 
^th houses, warehQuses, wharfs, mills^ limekilns,- 
manufactories, and buildings <^ every description, 
and of no description at all,.— those standing in the 
foremost ranks rising immediately oi^t of the water, 
and all huddled together, se^oingty upon each other, 
in a confused and confusing mass»— and you wUl. 
bttve some notion of the curious ^nd striking, but 
not very pleasing view, of this part of London.. 
Immediately behind the bridge of the Blackfriars,. 
which here runs across and divides thq scene, rise 
in unrivalled grandeur and beauty, the dome and 
towers of St. Paul's Cathedral. This object forms 



w 
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the central point of the view. The intervening 
houses reach exactly to the hright of the first order 
of this noble building ; so that it rises above them all 
immediately at the commencement of the second 
order, and on this account derives a finish and 
completeness which greatly adds to its effect, as 
seen from this point The riv^ now 'winda round 
to the right, and disappears, — leaving nothing 
visible in the misty, or rather smoky distance, but 
the sjnresof the dty churches, the Monument, and 
a few other Ictfty buildings, receding behind each 
other, and becoming less and less distinct, till they 
are lost in the dense yellow canopy or hood of 
smoke which always hangs over this city. 

The view from the oppointe side of the bridge^ 
looking up the river, has nothing conspicuous, 
except the noble cathedral or minster belonging to 
the sister city, which takes its name from this 
building— ^e City of the West-minster. In othar 
respects, this view presents the same heterogeneous 
mass of buildings, all devoted to purposes of oom<< 
merce. 

The fBuoe of the Thames itself in this part, and 
indeed in every other part that joiss the metropdSl^ 
presents a very amusing and novel spectacle, to 
those who are accustomed to observe the dull 
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monotony that usually reigns over the rivers that 
floDV through great cides; which are seldom dis- 
turbed in their sleepy course, except by the accus- 
tomed ferry-boat creeping lazily across them, or an 
occasional vessel heavily floating its merchandise 
along their unwilling streams. Here, on the con- 
trary, all is life, bustle, and endless variety. The 
face of the Thames at London is a perpetually 
changii^ scene of miiigled business aiid pleasure. 
The banks of tfie river are lined, almost without 
intermisnon, with vessels of one kind or other, 
lading or unlading ; shooting across, or in and out 
between the larger vessels, with the greatest swift- 
ness and dexterity, are seen little narrow pointed 
skiffs, which are used and regulated as our fiacres 
are, to convey persons bound on business or 
pleasure, from one part of the town to another. 
These are generally conducted by a man with two 
oars ; but they frequently have small sails, which 
give them a very graceful and pleasing appearance, 
as they glide between the large heavy trade-vessels 
that come labouring along, laden so as to sink them 
to the water's edge, and bowing down their masts 
almost horizontally, to enable them to pass under 
the difl'erent bridges. In other parts are seen, 
scudding along before the breeze, miniature sailing 
v^s^els, smartly painted and decorated, belonging 
to private individuals. These are built exactly on 
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the model of large vessels, with sails and nggiilg 
of the same description, but so small as only to be 
capable of carrying three or four persons. Here 
you see a fisherman, in his little dirty heavy lum- 
bering boat, almost like a tub, casting his nets as 
he floats leisurely down the stream ; and there a 
long narrow cutter, towed by four or five pair of 
oars, shoots along like a flying fish — the rowers 
degantly dressed, all exactly alike, ill white 
trowsers and waistcoat, scarlet jackets, and sky-blue 
cravats. These are young noblemen and gentlemen 
of fortune, rowing themselves upt the river for 
pleasure ; fra: this has always been a fevourite 
amusement with the English, and now it has 
become the most fashionable one you can engage 
in. But look I What is that strange, uglj, non- 
descript looking thing, that comes floundering^ 
and q)lashing, and roaring along,— driving every 
thing out of its way, as if the river were Xs own-— 
with wheels instead of oars, and a smoking chimney 
for a mast ? It is a stemw-boatj driving down the 
I river, half filled with- gsdly dressed people, who 
have been passing the day on Rithmond HiU— thfe 
Londoner's favourite spot. This late invention is 
no doubt a veiy convenient one, and forms a very 
lively and characteristic addition to the scene before 
us ; but I should think it must harmonize most 
inharmoniously with the kind of scene wfaidi it has 
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just left, — ^namely, the gliding of a tdear liret 
through meadows and green trees. But we duill 
see soon, for we are going to Bichmcmd shortly, to 
look at the boasted view from the hill top, and 
shall use this mode of conveyance; though we all 
of us anticipate that we shall not be much pleased 
with it — Altogether, the face of this river, on a fine 
day in siunmer, presents a much more animated 
and amiismg sight than any thing of the kind that 
I have seen elsewhere. 

Before leaviiy this bridge, I will notice the means 
by which the enormous funds required for the con-^ 
struction of works of this kind,are raised in England ; 
and it offers an extraordinary example of that spirit 
of commercial enterprize which is diffused among 
all classes of the people. The plan for these kind 
of works is almost invariably onpmXed and set oa 
foot by lome architect, who wishes to have the Job 
of constructing the work, whatever it may be. 
When his plan is pretty well matured, he places it 
in the hands of a few private individuals of known 
wealth and respectability ; and under their sanction 
and auspices a public meeting is called, at which 
tlie details of the plan are developed, the funds 
likely to be required for carrying itinto effect are 
stated, and the means proposed to raise those funds. 
These means usually consist in giving each iodi- 
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▼idual, who chooses to become anawerable for a 
certain sum of money, a propordonatd praperiif in 
the concern; which pn^rty he may either retain 
in his own hands, and turn to account by means of 
the interest from thfe division of the profits axmnig 
from the work when completed ; (from the ioU, for 
^instance, which is allowed to be charged on the 
passengers over a bridge, supposing that to be the 
work in agitation) -^or he may dispose of h» shore 
in the property at a premium, supposing the plan 
^ppens to be generally apprdted of, and an en- 
crea^ demand for the simes arises, in antic^ 
tion of greater profits than were at 6mt contem- 
plated. All that the person subscribing in the 
:fir8t instance binds himself to, is, to produce his 
proportion of the funds, when they may be called 
for by the progress of the work ; which he may do 
•dther by transferring his share, at a profit or a loss, 
as it may be; or by paying the first nominal sum 
for which he subscribed, <and taking the risk /of a 
future advance. Thus persons of the most limited 
means may, and in fact do, have a share in the con- 
struction of the finest and most vakidMe public works 
of which England can boast, and which works may 
therefore, much more truly and i^propriately than 
those of any oth^ country, be ^called public ones* 
<The shares in thc^ kind of undertakiii^ are 
Visually fixed at a very low nominal value ; about 
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fifty pounds pethaps ; and diere are generally bye- 
laws made by the society, to prevent one person 
from holding more than a certain number of shaies, 
in order that no unfair or artificial means may be 
made use of^ to raise or depreciate their valuer 

AQ the government has to do with infinitely the 
greater number of these works, (and those in par- 
ticular which require this most extensive funds, such 
as canals, bridges, roads, &c.) is to grant an act of 
parliament, permitting them to be undertaken, or 
rather, setting aside the legal obstacles which the op- 
posite interests of private individuals would other- 
Wise be able to throw in their way. In the construc- 
tion of a new road, for instance, an act of parhantent 
is necessary, in otder to enable the projectors to pos- 
sess themselves of such land as the road may be in- 
tended to pass through , by compelling tfa&ixiraers to 
give up all claim to it, on receiving a certain remune- 
ation; the amount of which h assessed by a MX>mw 
mittee of disinterested persons, appointed by the go- 
vemment for that purpose. An act is also, necessary, 
to enable the proprietors of a new road or bridge to 
exact a toll from the persons passing over it. By this 
it will be seen, that the hope of profit, in ^ame way 
or other, is, invariably, the primary cause whidi 
leads to the construction of the public works in this 
country. The hope of profit tx> the projectors is 
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thd cause whicli leads to the formation of the pbm 
in the first instance; and the funds which enable 
it to be carried into execution are forthcoming in 
the hope of the profit that will arise, either in the 
sdiape.of dividend at its completion, or of premium 
on the shares dining its progress, and before its 
results can be entirely judged of. In whatever 
light this manner of raising the funds tar the con- 
struction of public Works in this country may be 
regarded, it is undoubtedly a most convenient and 
admiraUe one. To be sure it reduces the credit 
of them to a mere commercial speculation ; but 
then the country is supplied with works that it 
oould not procure in any other way ; . the expense 
of producing them is divided among so many, that 
it is not seriously felt by any; and labour is 
supplied and art encouraged in the most extensive 
manner, without any but iHiejniblic being entitled 
invidiously to pride themselves on being the cause of 
all these. It is in this way that all the literary insti- 
tutions of London have been established, that the 
national theatres liave been erected^ the canals dug, 
the roads formed, and almost every other work of 
extensive public utility has been produced* 

We will now pass along the rest of the Strand 
to Charing Cross ; the space between which and St 
Faul'^s (about a mile) is occupied by shops, with* 

VOL. IL H 
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out a single private house intervening. Here, at 
Charing Cross, there is a fine equestrian statue 
in bionze, of Charles II. In pasdng this we leave to 
the left a wide but very irregular street, containing 
the Admiralty, the Horse Guards, and other public 
government offices which I have mentioned before, 
and enter Pall Mall, where the palace inhabited by 
the present King is situated. At the comer of this 
fine street stands the theatre of the Italian Opera ; 
and it forms a very striking and handsome com- 
mencement to the extensive improvements that are 
carrying on in this part of the town. The line of 
buildings to be included in these improvements 
will, whai completed, form the most extensive 
range of the kind in 'Europe. An immense num- 
ber of old and (Kl8{ndated buildings have been 
taken down, and in thdr place will be erected one 
continued street, leading from the King^s Palace to 
the Regent's Park— -a i^Nice of about a mile and 
three quarters. Nearly half of this line of btiild- 
itigs is in a state of great forwardness-^ufficiently 
so to enal^le one to judge of its effect as a whole 
when cotnfdeted. That effect will, no doubt, be 
yery agreeable and attractive, on account of the 
endless variety that is to be found in the houses ; 
for, afq)arently, they are to include every possible 
style, and no style, of arcluteicture,— Aom the 
purest Qreciain to the most fantastical non^descript. 
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There is, however, one part of this street which 
is in very good taste. It is already nearly finished, 
and produces a very fine and classical effect, parti- 
cularly by moonlight; when, from not being at 
present lighted or inhabited, its quiet, solemn, and 
truly Grecian air forms a most singular and 
striking contrast to the scene of noise, light, and 
bustle that smrrounds it. The part to which I 
allude is a range of buildings which f<»rm the quar* 
ter of a circle, and from the fronts of which pro- 
jects,^ to each ade of the carriage-way, a colonnade 
consisting of a balcony, supported by fluted Doric 
a^himns about eighteen feet high. These columns 
are the best result which has hitherto been seen of 
a^ invention in the arts, which is becoming very 
{»evalent in England. It is that of forming in 
cast-iron a great variety of ol^ects, which were 
formerly composed of wood or stone; such as 
gates, fences, piUars, lamp-posts, pavement, &c. 
The diafts of these columns consist of one single 
piece of cast-iron, and are painted stone colour, so 
that they cannot, in appearance, be distinguidied 
from that material. 

The dwelling-houses in London arfe almost aU 
built of brick; which gives an extremely poor 
akid mean appearance to them after the newness is 
gffna ^ff^whidi it very soon does, from the effect 
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of the climate. But this new range of buildings is 
tp be covered entirely with stucco, forming an 
exact imitation of stone. This stucco is also a new 
invention, at least in its present improved state; 
and it 18 beboming very prevalent among aU the 
new buildings that are erecting in London and its 
neighbourhood. It is probable that in the next 
Cj^ntury there will be scarcely a house presenting to 
the eye bare brick walls. 

I should mention that this new street is an un« 
dertaking .of the government. But I believe it is 
pretty generally understood to have been urged 
upon them by the King; for something of the 
kind is said to have been long a favourite plan of 
his; and the whole arrangements are under the 
immediate controul of his favourite architects- 
Mr. Nash. 

Instead of passing up this new street, we will 
continue our walk along Pall-mall and up St. 
Jameses Street, that we may take a view of Bond 
Street, the fashionable promenade of London. 
This is a street filled with shops, and differing 
in no respect from many other parts of London; 
but it is here, and in this immediate neighbour- 
hood alone, that the young men of family and 
fashion indulge the eyes of the canaille, by letting 
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themselves be seen pacing to and fro on the pave, 
linked arm in arm mth each other. It is here 
only that you have any chance of observing, except 
by occasional glimpses, the fashionable modes of 
the day. It is here, too, thr^t you perceive the 
striking change in the personal appearance of those 
you meet, as opposed to those you have left in the 
citt/, and its immediate vicinity. While we are 
here we may, therefore, as well notice these thiflgs 
a little more closely. — In walking through the 
streets of London, and more especially in the la^t 
mentioned neighbourhood, it is impossible to con- 
ceive a set of more low, dull, heavy, sordid, selfish, 
vulgar, and unintellectual expressions than are 
observable in the faces of the men you meet. This 
cannot fail to be extremely distasteful and repul- 
sive to foreigners ; particularly to the French and 
Italians, who are accustomed in their own 
countries to see all that is light, airy, animated, 
gay, and graceful, in the human face ; mixed 
sometimes, it is true, with not a little of what is 
exceptionable, as far as it indicates moral habit and 
feeling, but still which supposes or includes some- 
thing intellectual. Englishmen of the class of 
which I am speaking, are, for the most part, better 
dressed than foreigners of the same class; but 
there is, generally speaking, no sort of comparison 
as to their personal appearances, in regard to form 
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as well as face. But when you get to this part of 
the town, a most striking and agreeable change id' 
observable. There is no nation in which the visi- 
ble effect of blood is so striking as it is among the 
English. In this part of the town you meet with 
numbers of the younger branches of noble famihes ; 
and you may almost to a certainty point them out 
by their personal appearance alone. I have never 
seen any thing finer, in form as well as feature, than 
some of the young Englishmen of this class. Their 
dress, too, as far as the execrable European costume 
will permit, is more perfect than any thing I have 
seen in Paris or elsewhere. As a badly dressed 
Englishman is the worst dressed person in the 
world, so a really well dress^ one is without ex- 
ception the best. The long war, too, has made 
military pursuits the only eligible ones for the 
younger branches jof noble houses ; and accordingly 
you scarcely meet with one of this class who is not 
in the army ; and they have acquired from it a 
manner and air which nothing else can give. 

With respect to the females that you meet in the 
streets of London, nearly the same may be said as 
of those in l^aris. A .woman of fashion and con- 
dition is scarcely ever seen out of her carriage^ 
except as she is descending from it to make some 
purchase^, or to look over a tradesmanj's good$ 
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^thout any intention of making one ; which is a 
favourite moming^s occupation with ladies of 
fashion here. It is in Bond Street, from three to 
six. during the* season, that these busy idlers are 
chiefly to be seen ; at which time the street is 
literally filled with splendid equipages. But here, 
and in the other parts of London also, you occa^ 
«ionaIly meet, on foot, very charming and well 
dressed womai belonging to the middle classes of 
society — much oftener than in Paris, on account of 
the absence of those inconveniences which exist 
there ; such as the want of a foot*path, &c. It is 
only in the gardens and public walks that you are 
likely to meet them there ; but here, being no such 
places, in fine weather you meet them every where. 

Passing out of Bond Street at the upper end, we 
enter Oxford Street ; at present the finest street in 
Xiondon ; though Ukely in a few years (as indeed 
Bond Street itself is, in a still greiater degree, for it 
runs parallel with it) to.be superseded by the New 
Street which I have described above. Oxford Street 
consists of a straight double Une of shops, not less 
than half a league in length, with a- broad foot-path 
on each side, and a carriage road in the centre, 
twenty paces wide. This street is also perpetually 
thronged with splendid equipages, on account of its 
being the grand avenue into which run most of the 
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side streets leading to the squares, &c. where thie 
nobility and people of fashion reside.* We have 
now got into the neighbourhood of these squares, 
as they are called, which are deservedly the 
boast of London. In all tl>is part of the town, 
north of Oxford Street, there are scarcely any 
shops ; most of the houses being occupied by 
families of distinction, or by those of rich citizens 
and mei*chants who have warehouses and places of 
business in the city. But this latter class of persons, 
and the members of the law and other professions, for 
the most part reside in another quarter of the town 
still more to the north, and which has been added 
to the metropolis within a very few years. This is 
by far the finest part of London; and we shall 
reach it by and bye. I have before described to 
you one of these squares. There are several of 
them in this neighbourhood; and, like that which 
1 have described, they contain houses of an im- 
mense variety of sizes, adapted to the wants and 
means of the persons whose habits and connections 
require that they should reside in a situation of this 
kind; for a family that makes any pretensions to 
mix in fashionable society, imtat reside in a fashions- 
able situation : And in any thing approaching to 
respectable life in England, there is no such thing 
as two or more families occupying one house. 
This perpetual call for separate houses in the 
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fashionable quarter of the town, by persons of 
different degrees of wealth, accounts for that endless 
variety in the domestic architecture, which destroys 
all grandeur and uniformity of effect. In this 
neighbourhood, and in that of .Piccadilly and 
Bond Street, axe situated the large furnished hotels, 
which offer splendid accommodation to foreigners' 
and families from the country, who occasionally 
visit London without having permanent residences 
there. Unlike those of Paris, these hotels furnish 
every thing that is needed in the way of board, 
attendance, &c. But they are eictremely expensive 
in their charges. 

I do not know that there is any thing else in this 
neighbourhood calling for particular mention. By 
the bye, in passing through Piccadilly to arrive at 
Bond Street, I forgot to lead you into one of the 
prettiest and most attractive places of the kind in 
London. It is quite a new building, entirely 
under cover, and an exact fac-simile of one side of 
the quadrangle of the Palais Royal; except that 
there is a double row of shops instead of a single 
one. This range of shops, which have each a small 
dwelling attached to them, has been just built, as a 
commercial speculation, by the nobleman who oc- 
cupies Burlington House, the grandest private 
residence in London. I observe that the trades- 
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Hien who occupy these shops are of an inferior 
dassy and that the place is very httle frequented by 
perscms of respectability. Notwithstanding thisy 
however^ the building is the prettiest and most pic- 
turesque of the kind in London.— But to tell you 
the truth, I begin to feel a little tired with our 
walk; and I dare say you are so too. We will 
therefore, if you please, finish it another day. 

V. S. 
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LETTER LV. 



To be^n our walk of to-day where we finished 
thst of last week, — m passing to the north of this 
quarter, inhabited chiefly by persons of wealth and 
distinction, we arrive at an entirely new part of 
London, and one which possesses features quite 
different from those of the other parts. Here the 
onuunental character oi the external architecture is 
a little more attended to than has been usual in 
English dwelling-houses ; but I believe internal coiu 
venience, as well as strength and durability, have 
been neglected in proportion. And this is easily 
accounted for, when it is considered • that the 
a'ecting of dwelling-houses for the purpose of 
letting them at an annual rent, is a distinct pro- 
fe^on here ; and that the capital expen4ed in this 
way must produce its adequate return of interest, 
in order to make it worth the builder^s while to lay 
it out. He can therefore afford to offer the tenant 
either external ornament, or internal convemence -^ 
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but not both. And a preference for the former 
seems of late years to have become much more 
prevalent in England than it used to be. Now-a- 
days a person of limited income chooses to dispense . 
with many of the comforts (as they are called) 
which characterised the dwellings of his immediate 
ancestors, if he can, by doing so, have a pretty 
Italian-looking cottage to himself, with French 
windows to let in the cold and damp of the climate^ 
and Venetian blinds and verandas to keep out the 
sun from an aspect in which it perhaps never 
shines! Of this description are the innumerable 
pretty but paltry looking dwellings, which are 
rising **like exhalations^' in the neighbourhood 
of the New Road. They are chiefly occupied 
by persons holding inferior situations in govern- 
ment oflices, or in the counting-houses of 
bankers, merchants, &c. in the city. Many of 
them are so small that the effect of them is quite 
ludicrous to a fordgn eye. They axe certainly not 
larger than.the box in which Gulliver was confined, 
when the Brobdignagian eagle flew away with him. 
But herb any thing is better than living in lod^gs. 
The house is your awn ; and with an Englishman 
this feeling compensates for every thing. It is 
a thoroughly national feeling ; and I am inclined 
to think that it leads to very excellent residts. He 
haa a proverb, too, whiph says that ^^ an £nghsh-> 
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man's house is his castle C" but I suppose this does 
not extend to his " Lodgings.'' 

Joining to the New Road is another puMie work 
of the present King's, undertaken and carried into 
effect during his Regency. It is called the 
Regent's Park. It is a tract of ground about 
five miles in circumference, picturesquely disposed 
by nature in the form of hill and dale, enclosed 
by iron railing, and laid out in roads, foot-paths, 
sheets of water, plantations of trees, &c. and 
forming altogether a spot that will in a few years 
be a very delightful addition to this part of the 
metropolis. Since the continent has been open to 
them, the English seem to have discovered the 
wretched want that their city is in of something 
like our Tuilleries, Luxembourg, and Champs 
Elysees; and they are endeavouring to supply 
them in the best way they can. But this and the 
Other parks are too far from the most populous 
parts of London ever to be of much use to it 
generally, either in the way of health or amus'ement. 
The poorer inhabitants of the city and its imme- 
diate vicinity may as well, on the score of time and 
distance, go into the country at once, when they 
can get from the horrors of their confined lanes 
and allies-^which are infinitely more noisome and 
unhealthy than any thing of the kind in Paris« 
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And accordingly, they do this. On Sunday,— the 
only day when the lower orders can leave their 
occupations, — ^the parks are never frequented by 
them ; they always make their way to scHue of the 
adjacent villages, three or four miles from their 
homes. On the other hand, the middle and higher 
cslasses visit the parks alone. Nothing can be more 
thoroughly fnauvaia ton than to ^^ take a walk in 
the country '^ on a Sunday. 

In the neighbourhood of the Regent^s Park there 
are two or three ranges of very fine houses, which re- 
main unfinished, because the nobility and persons of 
fashion will not patronize this part of the town, on 
account of its being infested with citizens, members 
of professions, &c. 

We will now return to the top of Oxford Street, 
pass through Hyde, St.* James's, and the Grreen 
Parks, and get to Westminster ; taking a glance as 
we pass at the elegant back-fronts of the houses 
which look into the Green Park, and the noble 
view of the Cathedral of Westminster from this 
spot. Passing out at the gate of the Horse 
Guards, and turning to the right, we arrive at a 
new and very judicious opening which has just 
been made, in order to afPord a view of this 
exquisite piece of Gothic architecture. It must not be 
called a piece of antiquity ; because the greater part 
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of it has lately been tlioroughly repaired and 
restored, at a vast expense, and may now be sup- 
posed to present nearly the same appearance that it 
did fifty years after it was first erected. 

The building which contains the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, the Courts of Law, &c. is 
immediately opposite the front of the Abbey ; but 
it is not worthy of any particular notice. We will 
now cross Westminster Bridge, for the purpose of 
shewing you a scene more characteristically Eng- 
lish than any other we have yet met with. This is 
a spot where meet in one point all the outlets from 
London to the great Surry, Sussex, and Kent 
Roads, leading to all the most frequented sea-port 
towns and watering places on the coast, and also to 
a great proportion of the most favourite country - 
towns and villages which are chosen as the summer 
residences of the inhabitants of London. This 
spot is in the front of an Inn, or Public House, 
called the Elephant and Castle; at which every 
public conveyance that passes stops for a short 
time, both in going and coming. I believe this is 
a rule to which the drivers of these vehicles make no 
exception, whatever their haste may be, or whether 
they have occasion to stop there or not. This 
produces a scene altogether singular in its effect, 
and perfectly novel and unaccountable in the eyes 
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of foreigners, who have no notion, till they see its 
consequences exhibited in so lively a manner on 
this spot, the perfect mania that the English have 
for moving about from one place to another. There' 
is not a merchant of respectability, and scarcely 
a substantial tradesman, or upper clerk in a public 
office, who does not, after business hours, — ^viz. fotir 
o'*clock, — either mount his horse or chaise, or some 
public conveyance, and go home from four to ten 
or twelve miles to dinner, every day of his life 
during the summer season; and many do this 
constantly during the winter too, and return in the 
same manner to business again by nine or ten in 
the morning. But it is cluefly the meeting of the 
public stages at this spot, which causes the extra- 
ordinary life, bustle, and animation of the scene to 
which I am directing your attention. From what- 
ever part of the metropolis the stages going the 
different roads start, they all stop here; so that 
persons who do not choose to take their places for 
any particular hour, or who choose to save half an 
hour in the time of starting, or who do not know 
and wiU not take the trouble to learn at what hour 
and from whence the stages start by which they 
wish to travel, — are sure to be right if they come 
here ; for here they all meet and stop ; and there 
are such an extraordinary number of these stages 
run to all the frequented towns, that you never need 
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wait long without finding a place in one or other of 
them. For example, during the season when 
Brighton is frequented, from seven oVlock in the. 
morning till ten at night there are stages pass this 
spot upon an aveisnge every half hour ! — and from 
about eight to ten or eleven in the forenoon, there 
are frequently three or four Brighton stages to be 
seen standing here at the «ame time ; all of them 
supplied with capital horses, and fitted out in the 
most admirable manner ; and many of them per- 
forming the journey (of eighteen leagues) in six 
hours. There are said to be no less than seven 
hundred stages in summer, and five hundred in 
winter, stop at the door of this Inn daily through- 
out the year. By this you may form some idea o£ 
the scene which this, spot constantly exhibits. 
And it is astonishing to observe the admirably 
cool, deliberate, and methodical manner in which 
all this immaise traffic is conducted. Th^e is 
never the slightest appearance of hurry or con- 
fusion. All goes on as if by clockwork. There 
is one man belonging to the Inn who can tell you 
to a. minute what time any stage you may enquire 
for will be at the door ; and you may go into the 
house, and observe at your ease all that is passings 
secure that when it does arrive, and is about to start 
again, hell send the coachman in to call yoq. 
jPut the »cene outside is the most enlivening* 
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Fancy tx> yourself twenty stages of di£P<»rent forlttft 
and colours, all handsomely decorated, and drawn 
. by blood horses, harnessed and cajparisoned in as 
elegant a manner as those of gentlemens' equipages 
are with us ; within and on th^ top of which are 
seated from ten to eighteen well dressed passengers 
— ^fbr here every body but respectable females and 
old people prefer going on the outside. Fancy 
these vehicles to have either just drawn up, cnr 
to be on. the point of starting again, or some of 
them started, while others are arriving to take 
their places; thus causing a perpetual motion, 
bustle, and change among them. Round every one 
of these you may suppose several persons collected, 
-—either taking leave of friends who are going on 
their journey ; or making enquires for, or welcom- 
ing friends whose arrival they had been waiting in 
expectation of ; or preparing to start themelves, but 
uncertain, among the multiplicity of conveyances 
that offer themselves, which they shall go by. 
Add to these, persons offering for sale fruit, cakes, 
&c. ; others with a. supply of the daily newspapers, 
which the travellers may not have had an opportu- 
nity of procuring before they left home ; others 
arriving with, or carrying away the luggage of the 
passengers, &c. &c. ; the whole enlivened by the 
perpetually recurring signals of the drivers, signi- 
fying that they are ready to start, — " none?, iSir, if 
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you please^ and the invariably repeated question 
of " all right ?'^ before they do start: — ^fancy all 
this to occur in the open street, at the meeting* 
point of five populous roads, up and down every 
one of which streams of pedestrians and of .coi^ 
veyances of all kinds are perpetually crossing and 
recrossing each other; and add a few of the 
association^ connected with the circumstances that 
make up the subject of contemplation; and you 
have before you a scene that, in its kind, is not 
to be paralleled in the world. 

I intended to have noticed the principal public 
charities, which form so distinguishing a feature of 
the English Metropolis, in a separate letter. But as 
we are in the immediate neighbourhood of several of 
them, we may as well take a look at the outsides of 
them now. Within a few hundred yards of the spot 
on which we are now standing, there are no less 
than six public Institutions for the relief of the 
wants and calamities of the destitute ; all of them 
supported by purely voluntary contributions, and 
all on a most extensive and magnificent scale. The 
most remarkable of these is an Hospital for the 
reception of Lunatics. This building has just be^n 
-erected here at an immense cost ; the Institution 
having been removed from another part of the 
town. The terms in which I must describe even 
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the exterior of this building cannot fail to seem ex- 
travagant to you. It is, merely as an object of. 
sight, and as an ornament to the metropolis, 
infinitely superior to most of the Royal Palaces ; 
and must have been erected at a greater 
cost. The approach to it is by a large fore-court, 
enclosed by superb iron gates and railing; and 
containing in the centre a handsome shrubbery, 
surrounded by gravel walks, &c. In the front, 
from the top of a flight of stone steps, rises an 
elegant and perfectly classical Ionic pordco, con- 
sisting of six columns, about thirty feet in height, 
supporting an appropriate entablature and pedi- 
ment. At the back of this portico rises a dome, 
forming the top and centre of the middle compart- 
ment of the building,— which projects a little from 
the wings. These latter are of immense extent ; 
and the whole is built uniformly, and in the neatest 
possible manner, of light-coloured bricks. The 
number of windows in front is one hundred and 
eighty ! There are large grounds and offices of 
different kinds attached, and the whole is sur- 
rounded by a high wall ; except the front entrance, 
which consist's of massive iron gates, connected by 
an open railing corresponding in length to the 
centre compartment of the building. 

I believe the next in extent and importance, 
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of the six charitable institutions that I have 
described as being immediately in this neigh- 
bourhood, is the Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb; where they are taught^ clothed, and 
supported in every respect, till they arrive at a 
certain age, and are qualified to earn their subsis- 
tence. The building belonging to this institution, 
and also that for the Indigent Blind, who aire 
taught, clothed, and supported in the same nianner, 
are very spacious, and constructed in the most 
substantial, appropriate, and at the same time 
degant. manner. 

The other three public charities in this neighbour- 
hood are the Philanthropic Society, for the reception 
and reclaiming of destitute and abandoned children ; 
the Asylum tor female Orphans ; and the Magdalen, 
for the reception of prostitutes who may choose to 
quit their course of life, and return to one of com- 
parative respectability. To each of these three 
last institutions there is attached a public chapel, 
to which persons attending pay a small sum for 
admission. I believe it is from the funds arising 
in this manner, that these three institutions derive a 
considerable share of their income ; for these 
chiEipels are made as aitractwe slu possible, by the 
engagement of popular preachers, the elegance and 
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commodiousQess of their fittings up, and the mosic 
and singing which are introduced into the service. 
If this is making religious worship a means rather 
than an end^-giving it a subservience to other pur- 
poses-those purposes are at least admirable in 
themselves ; and it is undoubtedly a most ingenious 
method of extracting money from the idle and the 
vain, who would probably not contribute it und^r 
other circumstances. 

We will now return into the heart of Londcm, 
through the suburb adjoining to another of the 
bridges— -that of the Blackfriars. This fine wide 
road, exactly a mile iif length, and perfectly stnught, 
is bounded at one end by the bridge rising into a 
very ekvated arch, and at the other end by the 
handsome arched gateway forming the front to the 
Asylum and School for the Indigent Blind. This 
road, particularly when lighted up by gas, — ^which 
by this time we will suppose it to be, — ^forms one of 
the handsomest coups-^cBil of the kind in Lon« 
don ; but it is greatly inferior to several of the same 
description in Paris, and other great towns of 
France. The street itself differs from that of otha* 
ports of London, in not being paved ; and this, 
together with the life and bustle that is constantly 
to be seen upon it, likens it, in a slight dejgree, to 
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the Botilevards ; but it wants the trees, as well as 
the gaiety, spirit, and variety, of those most amusing 
parts of the most amusing place in the world. 

On crossing the bridge of the Blackfriars (so 
called from a convent which formerly stood in this 
naghbourhood, inhabited by a brotherhood of 
Dominicans, who gave themselves that title) we find 
ourselves again in the heart of the city. But the 
scene has undergone a striking change since we 
passed through it before. The illumination of the 
streets and shops by inflammable gas has become 
universal in London within the last five or six years ; 
and the effect of it on the appearance of the town 
at night is certainly very striking and agreeable. 
We are accustomed to think the streets of Paris 
well lighted; particularly before the shops are 
closed for the night. But they would offer a scene 
of comparative gloom and darkness by the side of 
the principal* streets of London,-^which present 
literally a blaze of light ; for, besides the public 
lamps whidi are fixed at regular intervals, a great 
proportion of the shops have a private lamp affixed 
in the front of them ; and every shop has from 
three or four to eight or ten burners withinside, 
each giving a clearer and stronger light than those 
of our best Argand lamps. This change in the 
plm of lighting th^ streets hiu» also caused anothe;* 
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admirable and complete revolution in the state of 
the metropolis at night. Formerly it was not safe 
to walk even in the prindpal streets after night-fall; 
nothing being more common than for persons to 
walk quietly up to you, seize your watch or money 
from your pockets, and walk off with it without any 
one attempting to molest them. This boldness of 
the street thieves of London had, until the new 
mode of lighting the town, arrived at a pitch that 
would not be credible in other countries, where 
the nature of the government permits the police to 
be more strict But at present this enormous evil 
is greatly abated — the principal streets being now 
nearly as light, and consequently as safe, at mid- 
night as they are at mid-day. 

We will now, as far as description goes, close our 
long walk at St FauPs Cathedral, whefe we began 
it> and return home — reflecting by the way on the re- 
semblances and differences that would present them- 
selves between this walk, and one of the same kind 
in our own metropolis. Here we have the same 
endless routine of houses, shops, carts, carriages, and 
human faces; the same noise, bustle, life, character, 
and variety of costume : but in no other respect do 
the two capitals bear any. general resemblance to 
each other; and in no respect will the English 
one bear any comparison, as to general effect, 
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of France; or ofier any one ckim to superiority in 
poiiit of detail, except in the width of the streets, 
the pavement for foot passengers, and the squares 
with enclosed gardens. Here, we miss all the im- 
pressiveness of the general effect arinng from 
architectural grandeur and uniformity; we miss 
the blended elegance and convenience of the public 
fountains, and have in their place pumps, as they 
are called : Ettle square or round erections, stiek^ 
ing bok upright like a gate-post, with a handle 
projeoCing from one side to lever the water up £rom 
below, and an iron ladle dangling to the front, for 
the thirsty to drink out of, but which they are 
obliged to fill by their own labour, or their thirst 
must go unquenched. We miss the elegant and 
well painted signs to the shops, which give to some 
of the streets the appearance of an exhibition 
rxK)m ; we miss the tasty variety in the decorations 
, and colouring of the outsides of the shopsi, the sun- 
blinds, balconies, &c. which give the air of an 
eastern bazaar ; we miss the completeness and 
finish of the female dresses, and their endless 
▼arietj and admirable adaptation of col6urs, and 
the characteristic differences of the meUs^ dress, ^ 
the caps of the canaiUe^ the smart round hats of 
the petit-maitres, and the lofty cocked hats of the 
military and the beaux of the old regime. Among 
living objects, too, we miss the Limonadiers, with 

VOL. II. I 
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their silvered and gilt fountakis, thor hrmiied 
Qountenanoes, and their tinkling belli ; ine miss the 
pretty flower ffrh^ with their tasty little bouquets, 
their graceful and consoous airs, and their be* 
^eedung tones and looks, not to be reeisted. We 
miss also the intense life and character of the 
Boulevards; die stall-keepers with their hundied 
different articles all at one price ; the groups of 
Savoyard musicians, with thdr confidently modest 
deportment, their piquant looks, and their finished 
dress; the happy-looking idlers in the front of 
Gaf^s, beneath the trees, and the pairs of loungoa 
on chairs leaning towards each other,— the one 
talking, and the other hearing and looking, of love, 
and both conscious of bong the subject of envy and 
observation. We miss the booths of the mounte- 
banks, conjurers, grimaciers, and exhibit<^rs of all^ 
kinds^ with the eager and animated groups that 
surround them; we miss these, and a thousand 
other sights of the same kind. But above all, we 
miss the enchanting gardens of die TniUeries and 
the Luxembourg, the s{dendid public edifices, die 
rich and unrivalled coups cP.wU &bm die Place de 
Louis ]JLV.; the Quay des TuiUeries, the bridges, 
&c. And finally, we miss die exquisitely bright 
and pellucid atmosphere that envelopes the -wkpiA 
as in a case of chrystal, and gives a liquid: deaniesa 
apd b^Uiance to the e^t of every part, that 



not be conceived of by persons accustomed to live 
in a mist, as one does here ; but which cannot be 
properly noticed and appreciated till one has lived 
here for some time, in order to see and feel the 
difference. Adieu for the present. 

V. S. 
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LETTER LVI. 



This sagest of people, the English, indulge 
themselves so Uttle in the agreeable fooleries of 
society and custom — they allow so very small a 
portion of the year to be set apart for mere plea- 
sure — to be wasted on mere enjoyment — that it is 
but fair for me to tell you something of that little, 
and the manner in which it is employed. I am just 
npw in the humour to do so ; for the festivities (so 
they must be called, by comparison) of Christmas- . 
time are just ended, and we have again risen (as 
they call it, but sunkj as I call it) into that solemn 
monotony which makes up the grand sum of Eng- 
lish life ; the sullen stream of which is never dis- 
turbed and enlivened by little turns and eddies of 
this kind, except at this particular period. It is 
true there are a few other days which the common 
people, the. mere vulgar, (always wiser than their 
betters) still persist in squandering away on happi- 
ness, instead of seriously attending to their respec- 
tive duties , of getting .their daily bread. These 
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Are at Easter (our Paque) ; Whitsuntide {Penile 
v6te) ; and Michaelmas (JLa Saint Michel). But as 
these festivities, such as they are, are confined solely 
to the very lowest classes of the people, they cannot 
be spoken of as in any degree connected with or 
influencing the general character of society. 

The only period at which the English j generally,' 
step from the pedestal of their wisdom, and conde- 
scend to walk in the paths of a wiser folly, is at 
Christmas-time; that is to «ay, during the twelve 
days from Christmas-day (our Jour de Noel)^ to 
what they call Twelfth-day (Jour des Rois) ; the 
first and last of these days, and New Year's-day, 
(our Jour de Van) being those chiefly devoted to 
gaiety; and these (or rather the first and last) 
being the only ones on which any particular cere- 
monies or old customs are permitted to hold any 
sway. 

The approach of Christmas-tide is announced in 
London, and I beHeve in other parts of England, 
in a very pleasing manner. During a fortnight 
before Christmas-day arrives, you are every now 
and then awakened, in the middle of the night, 
by a sweet low music, proceeding from various in- 
struments, and very agreeably performed. The 
^ect of this is very peculiar. Being at a distance 
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ifi the street below,iaid tiao epntiiMiatty in mfilamh 

k oeasee tQ be audible ; saihul it poduiw «i ii^ 
dblaAGt iviprelwioDy fike tbat ef sttiMc fcefird in a 
dream. Aad, in faet, it fiequmtly bat Ae effect 
of causing you to 4re49m of mvmcy iHtbeut at alt 
awakening you; influencing the mental powers 
during sleep as sounds lue fvequemlly knows to da 
This music is called *^ The WailSt'' <u^ is played 
by itinerant bands of nwwirians» lAio^ after Chnat* 
nuuMlay, apply for a small domeur at ibe difiireiit 
houses included in th^ vomki^ Tbeie ia another 
preparatory note heaid aboU the Balae ttme, wbidi 
is not so pleasant, but more diaracteristic : this si 
the BeSrman*s, as he is called. He bone of the 
petty officers of the parish police, who goes abont 
during the night, ringing a large iU^sounding beU, 
and ^haunting, in a still more iil-sounding vmoe, 
cffllain doggrel verses, referring to the approadiing 
period. He also comes for his douceur alter Christ- 
mas-day; and lelkves at each house aeopy ofhis 
verses. I cannot help here mendoning what I 
have just leamied by siccident from M— — »*, and 
which is very charscteristic of this gravest of pieo* 
l^e, — for the Spaniards must ^ertaStnly cede this 
point of superioiity to the English. It is the cu9* 
lorn for the inhabitants of every house, perfanpa 
without exception, to give something on these 
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wtmoQVi^ to fhe beU^naa, who wakes them from 
th^ oomfprtable sleep with his hollow tollmg beD 
and cnttkiog ycwe; but to the Waits, who bring 
them pleasant music, and p^haps pleasajster dreamsy 
not one in twenty giv^ any thmg. To be awakened 
by music, that means nothing and leads to nothing, 
is an importinaMse, and they will not encourage it; 
but to be roused fitomth^ slumbers by the parish 
beadk, wham th^y see about the street every day, 
reminds them of their affiurs, th^ duties, their 
daily ocx^pation ; it '^ comes home (as one of their 
grei^test writers says) to thdr business and bosoms ;^' 
and they willingly reward the instrument of it ac* 
cordingly i At^all events there is no denying that 
ibis plan, <^ malung somebody interested in re- 
giinding die English tliat their time for being 
happy is at hand, is a lucky custom; for without 
it they would most probably forget the circum* 
SEtanpe till the appointed time was gone by, or 
wtould overlook it altogether 1 

These are the indications of the approach of 
Christmas-day. It's arrival is announced and in^ 
dicated in a no less pleasing manner ; namely, by 
the interior of every house, particulariy those parts 
of it defvoted to the servants^ offices, &c being de* 
OQorated all over with porticms of those evergreen 
daubs which are so much cultivated in this coun* 
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try, and which, in many parts of the vicinity of 
London, give to a fine sun-^iny day in the depth 
of winter, all the appearance of a summer's morn- 
ing. Sprigs of these evergreens^ such as laurdj 
bay, ilex, holley, &c., but particularly the latter, 
with its gay glittering leaves, and bright red 
berries, are stuck in the windows and over the 
mantlepieces, and wreaths of them hung against 
the walls. And in the kitchen, or the servants^ 
hall, a large bunch of 'mistletoe is suspended horn 
the ceiling, underneath which the maidens are 
liable to be kissed, if they are caught by the male 
part of the household. 

The sdff manners and fastidious taste of the 
present race of English, have nearly exjdoded thi^ 
and other similar portions of the Christmas cus- 
toms, from the metropolis and its ndghboiurhood^ 
except among the servants. But I believe that, 
in the more distant parts of the country, it stiU 
prevails throughout every part of the family ; to- 
gether with numerous other relics of old times, 
which are entirely forgotten or unknown hcre^ 

These evergreens are also hung up in large , 
quantities, in different parts of all the religious 
edifices connected with the established church ^^md 
they give a very pleasing appearance to the other- 
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• 

*vise bare and chill aspect which, generally speak- 
ijig, belongs to these buildings. These ornaments, 
both in the houses and churches, are suffered to 
remain for a considerable time after Christmas is 
over. 

Though parties and visiting, of every kind, and 
in every class of life, are more prevalent about 
Christmas-time than they are during the previous 
part of the year, yet it is not till Christmas-day 
that the festivities of the season can properly be 
^d to begin. On that particular day the parties 
are chiefly confined to the houses of the heads of 
families, where all the junior and collateral branches 
are invited, and, generally speaking, ofdy these^; 
though occasionally, a few intimate friends, who 
may, from the peculiar circumstances of their situa- 
tion in life, not be likely to have family engage- 
ments, are called upon to join the party. We ao- 

companied M to one of these meetings, at 

the house of a relation of the family, and found it 
much more pleasant than any thing of the kind we 
have before met with here. The absence of the 
usual mixture, of intimate friends and mere ac- 
quaintance, occasioned a corresponding absence of 
all that restraint, stiffiiess, and formality, which are 
the sins of English society in general, and which 
absolutely preclude that perfect freedom and 

I 3 
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fiuniliarity of interoourse^thftt sbfidliitdy etareiem 
jind mioeremonious ease— without whicli merdiy- 
' pieA«ant iKKiety cannot exist. That brOMam 
society which is got together on a princiide of 
selection, and which we once enjoyed in such ib&» 
rivalled, and, indeed, unapproached perfection in 
France just before the revolution, does not require 
this entire freedcHu and faniiliarity of intercourse, 
and this intimate acquaintance of each of its mem- 
bers with all the others: or rather, perhaps, it 
precludes these altogether, or th^ preclude it But 
the value of the society of which I am ncfw speak- 
ing, entirely depends on every member of it feelix^ 
(though unconsciously) that he may be thinking 
of exactly what he pleases, and saying it in the 
manner and at the moment that best please him ; 
that he may talk sense, or ncmsense, or not at all, 
just as he feels in the mood ; and that which ever 
of these, or whatever else, he may choose to do, he 
is sure to please, because he is with those who w4tt 
be pleased with him, if he be but cheerful and 
good-natured. The parties on this day are all 
dinner parties, and are usually fixed at an earlieir 
hour than the common one, (which is now e^tceed* 
ingly late) in order to allow a Icoiger time fw the 
hilarities of the evening. The ladies, too, on these 
occasicms, iiemain longer at the dinner-table than 
they usually do, and the gentlemen sooner join 



tbad in th<$ druwu^-room. Singing, too, which 
hua long he^ exploded «t private dixmer parties, 
as the depth of mauvdis ton^ is Qot absolutely ex- 
^u4ed; and, to my thinking, a well sung song or 
glee, in a private rootH) is infinitdy better than a 
acoie.ot the ssffx^ infinitely better sung on the 
stage* The aft» effect, too, of , a repose like this, 
introduced into the conversaticib, is very pleasing. 
ConversaticHi, however free 'amj^faFniliar it may be, 
will flag now and then, but for scmie bre^ or rest- 
ing-place of this kind. The English custom of 
drinking toasts and healths, which has also for some 
time past been laid a^ide in good society, is on 
the^e occasions resumed. And supposing the plan, 
of ^ttiiig at the dinner4able after the cloth is with- 
dirawp, to be cme conducive to the purposes ct con- 
vivial meetings of this kind^ (which I cannot help' 
thinking it is, under certain restrictions stad regu- 
lations) then the plan of drinking toasts and senti- 
ments is, undoubtedly, a very skilful and even 
piecessary fuldition to it ; and indeed, without scxne- 
thing like this, its chief purposes, of rousing, stimu- 
lating, and keeping |ip a round of g^ieral ccmver- 
sation, could not be nearly so well obtained. But 
the effect of this assistance chiefly depends on the 
person at the head of the table, and on the manner 
.m which he avails himself of it as the means of 
.cutting shon a tedious disoussipn, stq^pix^ or 
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turning the current of an obnoxiotts sidbject, giving;- 
a fillip to the* talk when it flags, or otherwise using 
the unlimited authority which is on these occaaon» 
given to him. With these means, skilfully applied, 
I think the plan in question, of sitting over the 
wine for two or three hours after dinner, may be 
made the occasion of calling forth a m(Mre various 
and altogetJier a more attractive kind cxf social intar- 
course than any other — whether it be among a mixed 
general society of intimate friendsy like the one we 
are now speaking of, or a select meeting of wits 
and literati, where spirit, brilliancy, aiul efect are 
the order of the day. I think this rnay be the case, 
and that in fact it wauldbe the case in France, wheie 
the stimulus required is so little^ and where the 
partakers of it would generally know wheq they 
had received enough of it But I am afraid tJiaf, 
among the hard-headed and phlegmatie English, 
the abandoning this plan, or at least confining it 
within very narrow boiinds, as they have done now,, 
generally speaking, was a wise measure ; for these 
meetings, besides the necessities and habits they 
were the means of creating, very frequently led to 
the very worst immediate consequences, from many 
of the partakers in them not knowing when to stop, 
or not choosing to stop while they could go on. 
Nothing can be clearer than the reason for the chf- 
ferent habits of a Frendiman and an Englishman 
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with respect to wine ; or at least, for the origin of 
those habits. A Frenchman has the sense to know 
that he does not need an external stimulus to make 
him happy ; he feels his blood dance through his 
veins of its own free will; and ^Aere^^re he takes httle 
wine, and that little merely as a pleasant and neces- 
sary beyerage. An Englishman has the sense to 
know that he does need a stimulus £rom without to 
make him happy ; he feels his blood creep slug- 
gishing along through his veins like a ^ntry stream; 
and therefore he takes wine to warm, vivify, and 
quicken it. And when he has once found the 
value of an expedient like this, he determines to 
resort to it constantly, not caring for the equiva- 
lent evils attending it, or not choosing to see them ; 
for he is as capable of seeing them, if be would, as 
any one else. 

But I am forgetting my immediate subject The 
after part of Christmas-day is even more unre- 
strained, and therefore more pleasant, than that 
part of it which is passed at the dinner table. Now, 
the younger branches of the different families assem- 
bled, who came from school during the preceding 
week) are all admitted into the drawing-room ; and 
for the rest of the evening the most hearty and un- 
ceremonious gaiety and good humour prevail. The 
inroad of these little Goths and Vandals is the 
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Mgnai for the overthrow of any remaining stifBoeis 
and formality, and for the commenoement of all 
florts of trifling games and sports, which an £i^« 
lishman would consider as utterly foolish on any 
other ocoaiuon — ^as worse than a loss of time to wit- 
ness or indulge in, except ^* to please the children*'^ 

And I must confess that these latter are, gene- 
rally speaking, worth going out of one^s way to 
please, even if in doing so he were paining rather 
than pleasing himself. In fact, the English chil* 
dren come nearer to my notion of what childjDen 
should be, than any that I have ever seen. Our 
own are ladies and gentlemen, compared with them: 
which is saying that ours are as far as possible xe* 
moved from this notion. After the age of six or 
seven years, a French child is a little man or 
woman ; a little wit, or gallant, or philosopher.; a 
little prude, or predeuse, or coquet ; any thing but 
a child. But the English children, even till the 
age of thirteen and foiuleen, are children ; they 
are young, thoughtless, heedless, untaught, un- 
teachable, untameable animals: as wild as their 
nature intended they should be, and as happy ; ex- 
ulting in the power of their youth, and using it to 
its only wise and true end ; not looking backwaid 
to the past, or onward to the future ; not fearing, 
or wishing, or calculating, or conjecturing — but 
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only feeling and living : for, in childhood, to feel 
and to live is to hope and to be happy, — provided 
the wickedly foolish expedients of wisdom and 
prudence do not interfere to frustrate the intent 
tions of nature. A child that has lived its life fitly 
may die when it will, ^tfaout its death being a 
subject for tears and lamentations, — at least as re- 
gards itself : for it h(is lived. But a poor little 
creature, whose childhood is cultivated into a pre- 
mature perfection; whose whole hopes and expec* 
tations are directed to the time when it is to be 
what it is pot, and to have what it has not; whose 
life is an anticipation of what it hopes to enjoy, not 
an enjoyment of what it is ; — if such a one as this 
chance to die before it reaches the wished for and 
{»romised goal, it has been foolishly and indeed 
wickedly robbed of its true heritage, and might as 
wdl not have been bom ; for it has died without 
havipg livedo I ^ball continue this subject in my 
next letter. 

» 

-V. s. 
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LETTER LVIL 

I CAN readily perceive that, but for the chil- 
dren, the good old national customs of England, 
relative to this particular period of the year, would 
very soon become mere vulgarisms, and sink into 
total disuse. The English always want an excuse 
for being happy. They are susceptible of enjoyment 
as well as their neighbours ; but you must not hope 
to persuade them that enjoyment is the business (^ 
life. They know better. It is very well in its way ; 
and may be not without its uses, like every thing 
else ; but they are too wise to fool away their lives 
upon it. When a man comes to die, howmust he feel 
when he reflects that he has done nothing better 
than be happy throughout a whole long life ? It 
is not to be thought of ! There is a time for all 
things. He can be happy with the children, in 
order to make them happy; but to partake in 
happiness for his own sake, is jevidently an idle, not 
to say a wicked, waste of time ! 

Let us admit, however, that the English malce 
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up for this in some degree, even to themselyes, by 
the manner in which they treat their children. 
They are evidentljT very fond of them ; and their 
fondness is of the right sort Accordingly, they 
do not insist on their being as wise as themselves ; 
but let their youthful spirits take their free course^ 
as much, probably, as it would be safe to do under 
the present circumstances of society. And proba- 
bly, in so d(Hng, they live over again their own 
youth, and in some measure make up tor its loss 
— instead of continuing, as we do, our youth 
throughout all our life ; or ratlier, instead of ceas- 
ing, as we do, to be men and women, the moment 
we arrive at years of maturity. There is no deny- 
ing that French parents are but too apt to regard 
their children, for a considerable length of time, as 
rivals, rather than as parts of themselves, or as 
other selves in whom they can live th^ Hfe 
over again. But this mischievous and denatu- 
ralizing feeling scarcely ever shews itself in this 
country. An English father is proud of his son, 
long before he ceases to be proud of himself; and 
very frequently he ceases to think of himself at all, 
the moment he has children to whom he can trans- 
fer this feeling. An English mother glories in the 
attractions of her daughter, long before she has 
lost her own, and is, g^ierally speaking, eager to 
cede her own pretensions, in favour of one ui whom 
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•he aees her former wd£ as well a» her present : ior 
the Ei^Iiflh, howerer inferior they may be to the 
French in fincj and tatt^ ha^ at least as mndi 
sensibUity, and infinitely more imagination. The 
few real sources of ei^oymeat tliat they do possess, 
ace all external from thmnsdves; and they have 
the faculty, notwithstanding the general selfishness 
of their character, oi going nuxe and further out 
of themselvesy and to bettar purpose, than any 
other nation. The Germana have aa much imagi* 
nation as the Ei^;li8h, and make aa much use of 
the faculty whidi this affords them of gcing out 
of themselves — as mudk use, but not as good. Whea 
they leave themselves, and the real worid about 
them, they only get into anoiher world; but the 
English get into a beHer. The latter are the best 
reascmers of any oth^ civilized people; and the 
best use they ever make €if their reason is when 
they thus bring it in aid of their imaginatkin, 
and make eadi mutually adapt and oon&rm itself 
to the other« Their best poets have been their 
best reasoners, and are so in a particular manner 
in the present day ; and their best poetry is the re* 
suit of this wise union of reason and imagination. 

But I am afraid ^our reason, as well as your 
in^gination, are callii^ upon me to desist from 
these speculations, and return to my subject of 
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U> quit it again tiU I bave told you all else that 
$^&m btor^stkig in the euatoaifi and habits that 
afiee put c^ it here. 

The eveniii^ ef ChristmaB-day is passed in a 
rery easy and dbeedijl manner, altogether difierent 
from those of any of the other regdar parties that ive 
have been invited to here. There are three or four 
s^pesttmeatA op^n ; fmd the difierent portions of the 
Qoaifaaay assort togetb^, and partake in dil&rent 
kinds of aanusenient, as their inclination may lead 
tbeim. The elder portion isi the coaaiiasiy convarae^ 
or {day at oards, or sit ^j^ and look on ; the 
yot^faf ul part jivy, or sing, or make up a little 
danee to tiie piano ; and the cjuldren jom in snch 
games and sports as lead to oomic results; such as 
linfeitSy blind-vian^s buff, &c.«"Hcnaking as mudb 
noise, and acting and talking as much nonsense, as 
tbqr please. Tea, coffee, &c. are handed about at 
intenr^; and towards the end of the evening 
sapper is imxoduced. This is a custom nearly in 
disuse at present, except during this period of the 
year,— when it is renewed, probably from an un« 
oonseious fedling of the desiraUenesa of collecting 
the pterty together roimd the same table before 
tibey separate ; as it was probably laid aside, as a 
general practice, from an equally unconscious feel. 
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ing of its being in every respect ill adapted to the 
incongruous medley of persons that make up the 
sum of English mixed society. Here, as at dinner, 
healths, toasts, and songs are again introduced; 
and the party breaks up at a rather early hoiur, on 
account of the children who are present, and who 
on this occasion are permitted to remain till the 
rest of the company retire. 

I should have mentioned that there is a par«« 
ticular fare which is indispensaUe at an English 
Christinas dinnei^^which is usual at every dinner 
during the whole of Christmas-time, but which is 
looked for at a Christmas-day dinner as a matter 
of course, and is never absent from it. This is an 
enormous piece of roasted beef at the bottom of 
the table in the first coiu*se, an almost equally 
enormous plum-pudding in the centre in the last 
course, and a quantity of a certain kind of pastry 
called mince pies. The latter of diese dishes, the 
mince pies, are never introduced at an English 
<Unner except at this particular period; and the 
plum-pudding very seldom, --> though it is incompa- 
rably the best composition that the English kitchen 
produces in this way. This English custom, of 
having a particular fare on this particular day, is 
perhaps without exception the most universal of 
any that prevails in this country. Probably there 
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is not a ^ngle table spread od Chiistmas-day 
throughout the land, — from the king's, to the lowest 
anizan^s that can scn^ together enough to huy 
himadinnerat all,— that is not furnished with roast 
beef and plum-pudding. - And there is scarcely a 
town or village in the country, where this fare is 
not provided gratmtously, by some of the lich 
inhabitants of the place, for the very poorest who 
choose to partake of it, and have no other means 
of procuring it. 

y. s.- 
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LETTER LVm. 



On the day after Christmas-day it is that the 
regular holidays commence. Then: it is, and for 
several days after, that there is little work done in 
this least idle of all cities ; then it is that, during 
the morning, the custom of asking for and giving 
Christmas-boxes is practised, and then it is that 
the money thus obtained is spent, as it should be, 
in making merry at night, either at the theatres,-— 
which were closed on the two preceding evenings, 
but are now re-opened with all kinds of extravagant 
entertainments purposely adapted for the ^' holiday- 
folks,^' (as those who are vulgar enough to try to 
be happier tBan their neighbours are called)— or at 
the different houses of entertainment that are open 
in every part of the town, for the reception of the 
lower classes of the people. 

Perhaps, of all the defects in the moral constitu- 
tion of society in this country, the greatest and the 
most unequivocal is, the almost total absence of 
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{^tacfi of paUir amuMneUt fai M^ respect adapted 
ta the habito and'emiatifttaiica^ dfthe lower classets. 
The only places profesflhig to oflfer to them aaj 
thiBg like amKUKDiMt at all, are>tlle theatres; and 
tkeoe are «o extravagantljr ^xpenni^e, and in other 
ieapeetfe so almost exchifttvly co&tHved for the 
aoBon^aiodation of the midd&iigiaiid upper dasses, 
that they aoareely ofier an exception to the rule I 
am disposed to ky down, that the classes in que». 
tion axe absolutely eompettedto be depraved, (fisso- 
lute, and debauched, in their own defence. They 
have no altemaftve. To a man who has been 
labouring unceamngly for twelye hours during 
the day, sometlnng more than rest from that labour 
is required at night; something like amusement and 
dosffipatioQ is as much a necessary of life to him, as 
the food he eats or the air he breathes. He has a 
rig^t to seek for it, and has a pontire claim to have 
the means of it provided for him, or at all events 
to have them not withheld from him* And it is 
still more the policy tban it is the duty of his 
gov e rnors to provide for his wants in this way, and 
still isQore dangerous to withhold them than the 
commcm necessaries of animal life,-^which all go- 
Tccmnents hold themsdves bound to provide for 
their subjects in some way or other. In England, 
this provision for the amusement of the lower orders 
seems to have beeo entirely overlooked; and the 
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consequence is that in England, mxxte strikingly 
than in any other part of the world, notwithstand- 
ing her comparatively free constitution, the lower 
orders are, almost to a man, restless, discontented, 
and factious ; hating their superi(»« with a d^ree 
of virulence that is unparalleled in the history of 
nations, and losing no occaaon of shewing that 
hatred, and of shewing diat they glory in it And 
how should it be otherwise? The English me* 
chanics and artizans, and the labouring classes of 
every kind, when they have finished their day's 
work, have no earthly occupation left but to con^ 
gregate together at the public-houses, (as the places 
are called where beer and spirits are sold) and talk 
to each other on the passing events of the day ; 
which talk affords them occasion for little else than 
to compare their own situation with that of their bet- 
ters, and to draw their inferences and conclusions 
accordingly. In every other country of civilized 
Europe, but particularly in France, the lower clas- 
ses, after their day^s labour is over, have the choice 
of an infinite variety of aniusements in every way 
adapted to their circumstances ; and, when this is 
the case, there is little fear of their troubling their 
heads about the affairs of the nation. The French 
water«carrier is too happy over his bottle of thin 
beer, and too interested in his game of dominos, to 
think of making comparisons between himself and 
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hii goTernors, unless it be in his own favour. Wliat 
eatCB the Parisdan penujuier how the world goes^ so 
lei^ as he can enjoy his balparS for half a franc, 
or take his seat in the pit of the best theatre in 
Paris, and see one of Moliere^s farces, for a dozen 
sous ?* But the Englidi of the same daks are ab- 
solutely precluded from any thing of tMs kmd. 
Dancing, excqii above a certain rank, is forbidden 
by law ! Frobi the theatres they are excluded, 
partly by the price, but chiefly by the atuatibns 
which are afisignecL to them being at such a distance 
from the stage that they cannot hear a word of what 
passes there. Frcmi meeting together at the eofiiee- 
houses, and other establkhments of this description, 
they are prevented by the enormous charges ; these 
]dace$ being in England exclusivdy intended for 
the middling and upper classes. The sole resource 
that they have are the public-houses, where be^ 
and s^ts are sold. At each of these there is 
usually a very small room, affording merely the 
wretched accommodation of bare wooden benches 
and tables, where they may sit and take their 

II " ". . " ' ■ ' ' - I » I i» --■ I I H I ■ I I 

* I suppose the writer allmles to the allowed practice of 
skiing the pass checks at &e doon of the different theatres, 
after a portion of the performance is over; a practice infinilely 
better adapted to thepid>lic accommodation than Ofor secdkidn 
pr]ce.-«-TB, 

TOL. Il» X 



Uquor, but where the adnussioii of any thii^ 
amusement is oat of the questioii, except audi as. 
they can make among themselvefl, by teUingeadt 
other bitter truths about their own situations, and 
veasoning (for the most illiienite . of th«u ara 
reasoQ^s) on the differences and diadaicCieus of 
qpciely, and on the right and title of th^ belliffa 
to a^ate apd preserve theae distinctioia^,. to th«ar 
Qim eepeQioi. pleasure and advantage. Apd you aye 
to undl^«tand that, in consequence of the ahdost 
unlimited, fi^eedom of the press in this country, th^re 
ajce never wantii^ writers to suggest rdtectiona of! 
this nature, aod some one or other in every knot 
of public-house politicians to get. these suggesticvis 
b^F hea^t, and reUiil th^m out from time to time for 
the gratijScation of his own s^jl^n and vanity^ asr 
well as for the benefit and instrucliou of his heairerSb 
Xu a state of circumstances Uke this» the wouder is,^- 
not that th^re is so muck fadioii and dmccmteiMt. 
amoi^ the lower onjbers, but that ai^y thing likea* 
freegoyemment and a wide dislsmcticmof ranks can/ 
possibly maintam themseliires at: ail for any length, 
of time together. I may perhaps find Ume here^ 
after to enter more minytely into this most interest- 
ing p|9|i:t of the moral and poUjticajl. constituUoa<tf , 
llSi^gJi^ spriety; but ^t pres(^t I willingly leave 
it, for matter at all events, moare.* attiacUve, if nolu 
more important. 



llotwithfitaAi^Ktf^ oli tlief disadVafitag^s*' iMt- iiie 
li^i^t dr^^^ kbo^ tit«ftr; frt^* ai€ ^^"aiit'df £ j%st 
and' judi^misi pFb^j^oti b@fi$^ meJiJe f6it tMr' 
amvMTb^mi duiAng' CM^infi6^tfi!)[ie dV hdst- t)i^ 
Witt aiid^do amuse th@<tKi$ek^r,^ if ndf aiiC well" as 
tkejf niiglll iH»d'pOghti,' a!» Wie41 as they cm*. tdfilSif 
dttPing «ftei<^ilM1i«(;metlf ii arnfttiiral aj^j^iie of tHti- 
hmiiaii moid;' and teqifii«s a^-hi^ly^a^tlSgia^ stial^ 
of society indsedUGf r^t^ it aditogfefher b^-Mif^s^^l^e^^b 
« which a certain class of the English seem almost to 
have re^hed, but which the lower classes of a 
country (always the most natural of any) never 
can reach. 

I must admit, however, that incomparably the. 
best species of amusement the lower, or indeed any 
other class of the English, enjoy at this period, 
consists in the pantomimes that are always pro- 
vided at the theatres immediately after Christmas- 
day. The excuse for these, as usual, is the children; 
but for those who are lucky enough to understand 
the wisdom of nonsense, they need no excuse. As 
we are totally without this kind of entertainment 
on the continent, I shall^ in my next letter, give 
you a general description of them ; which I have 
no hope, however, of making half so amusing as a 
tnngle laugh of the Clown, or a single leap of the 
Harlequin : but it may serve to give you a notion 
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of the only sort of theatrical entertainment that can 
in any way be said to be peculiar to the English^ 
I do not of course mean that the Harlequin, Clown, 
Pierrot, Columbine, &c« that are peculiar to these 
pieces, are of English origin; but that the uses 
ttuule of these characters, and the |neoe itself as a 
oouMstent dramOy formed on a certain plan, and 
tending to a certain end, axe not to be found any 
where but on the modem English stage. 
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LETTER LIX. 



An En]^sh pantomime is thus constructed : a 
^tory is first diosen, ^th^ from that rich fund of 
iny^itiaii, die ^^ Arabian Nights'* Entertainments,^ 
or bom some of the << stcny-booka^ which every 
country possesses, the contents of which each 
thinks peculiar to itself, but which may pretty 
"^ikiy be pronounced to have had some remote and 
unknown, but idendcal origin, and to be, under 
some modification or other, common to all ;-HSome 
fairy-tale, which must include {as indeed they 
almost afl do) a distressed damsel, beautiful and 
lortuous beyond compare; a lover of this lady, 
young, handsome, bold, and generous, and of 
course favoured by die lady, or to be favoured by 
her at the first glance; another lover, did, or foolish, 
or ugly, or cowardly, or all tliese, and of course 
hated by the lady; and a fath^, oruel, silly^ and 
avariokms, aad equally, ^^ of course,*^ encouraging 
the rejected lover, and rejecting the encouraged 
<«e-— the latter being always poor, and the former 



rich. To these must be added, in the hunmn 
department, a servant to each bf the parties, in 
whose character cunning and cowardice are the 
only necessary ingredients. The supernatural 
machinery of this silent mock heroic must conrast 
of certain good fairies or spirits, who take the part 
of the youthful couple, and bad ones who interest 
themselves with equal ardour in favour of the oppo- 
site party. The introductory porticm of the peoe 
UBuaUy commences at the moment wh«i. bot|} AfC 
mole lovers are urging llieir fH«tensioa«, iHid when 
mattem aeem likely to cttne to a wrong eosdUisicmy 
uploss some higher influence sboiild iatexfkre^ t0 
give ^em a turn. This want of present success on 
the aide of deswt is usually made to arise out of 
tome little act of impruden^6, or disobedienoe to 
the commands of the protecting fairy, whicb is 
fdUowed by the temporary displeasure of the said 
fairy, and the consequent partial success of the 
bad fairy's j^cms in favour <^ kis protegees ; the 
good fairy^s punishment being that the lovers shall 
change tlietr forms and undergo a pilgrimage for a 
Obtain time pnevious to their -final union and hap- 
piness, and the bad fiiiry's power enab&ig hin to 
change the forms of the other parties, and permit 
them to £dlow die lovers wherever they go, and 
never to let them rest for a moment. In order to 
all this, each party is endowed with certain powers 
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laid attrilmtes lending to the respective ends in 
view: the lovers axe chttnged into harlequm and 
ookmibine ; in other words, into peraonificatioiis of 
the pei{)etvial motion, and withal as gay, graceful, 
handsome^ and vivacious as ever : the doting fathi^ 
and the fooUi^ lover become beau-ideals of the 
«tapid and the ridiculous, but withal nearly'as extra^ 
orcfinary as the others in their locomotive powers^ 
and altogetJier nondescript in their appeaiance; 
and the servant of each party respectively is 
changed into an i&ip of agility and mischief-**-a 
figure of ftin, frolic, drdlery, and extravagance; 
each (exercising ail his qualities and powers to the 
hindrance and annoyance of the other party, and 
the furtherance oi the views of his own-^which 
views are simply to catch, on the one hand, and to 
a;void h&ag caught on the other. 

At the ccmclusion of the introductory part, the 
difierent characters are all collected together, — 
lovers, father, servants, fairies, and all. The above 
changes, in appearance, object, character, quality^ 
&C. all take place in a moment, at the touch of ^he 
fairies' wands. The parties are then left to themselves, 
they start fair, — the young lovers having the first 
chance ; and the chace and bustle begin. You see 
this fAaxk i& simple enough for a French tragedy, in 
point of story ; and the unities are equally attended 
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to as to time ! But with req^ect to place^ there vb 
some little difference ; tot I question if there ever 
was an English pantomime in which the parties did 
not touch at every quarter of the known world in 
the space of its allotted two hours ; to say nothing 
of xtumeroas collateral excursions to the mcmn, the 
stars, the clouds, the bottom of the sea, and eke* 
where ! The chief agent in all these changes of 
scene is harlequin, who is gifted by the good fairy 
with a wand which is capable of executing all his 
wishes. In one of those dramatic critiques^ which 
are as mudi sought after here as they are widi usy 
but which are, generally speaking, far from being 
done with such gaiety and spirit as ours are, I 
have met with a passage giving so lively asketcb of 
the attributes of this fantastical bdng, this har- 
lequin, that I shall take the trouble of translating 
it for you, instead of attempting to improve on the 
description myself.* 

^^If the feeling of envy could at all be ad-- 
mitted during the witnessing of a pantomime, we 
should sometimes be half disposed to indulge in it, 
when we see any one transformed into that exqui- 



* I have here, as I did in a former imtanoe, givoD the ocigioal 
pasiage> as I find it in Blaclcurood's Magazine.— Tb. 



sate compound of mirth, m&^c, and humanity, 
Harlequin. All people think, (or protest they 
thinlc— which amounts to the same thing) that 
they would rather be themselves than anybody 
else ; so that, not to be singular, we shall not ab- 
solutely wish to change our state. But certraily, 
the next best thing to being one^s self, must be^ 
to be Hailequin. He is *full of most blessed 
condition.^ What a shape and make he has ! what 
grace, and Bghtness, and a^£ty ! what a dress an^ 
address ! Then what a temper ! his honest black 
face is alwajrs laughing. Like most heroes, his 
possesions are confined to his sword. But then 
what a sword ! It includes nothinc^ less than the 
qualities of Fortunatus's cap, Aladdin's lamp, the 
philosopher's stone, and the efixir of hfe. Then 
what atrav^Ilet he is! the clouds are his chariot, 
«cnd the winds his Itorses — and he never stops to 
diange or pay turnpikes, but goes all rotmd the 
globe in a single night,— calling at the moon in his 
way. And what a delicious campagmm de voyage 
he has ! —the first pretty girl he meets with after h6 
» created (for he hastf t the trouble of being born) 
falls in love with him, and follows him all the 
world over. Then he always has the start rf a 
train of stupid pursuers, who have only just wit 
enough to keep him on the qui vive! without 
which even hi9 spirits might sometimes flag--nat 

k3 



]fm% if b^ chaooQd to visit Eaglwd in November. 
Ha' doesn^t keep house ndther^— which is an im« 
pense advantage; but can make himself at home 
every where, without carryii^ letters of reoom- 
loendation ; for every foody likes him-^whicb is 
much ; and he does not hate any body — which i^ 
more. Then he is never without attendants^ though 
he has not the plague of keeping servants ; for the 
elements c4)ey him a little better than they did the 
philosopher in Rasselas. He can make old time 
go forward or backward, or stand stiUr-K^an change 
4reama into realities and realities into dreams, just 
as he likes, — and night into day and day into night 
r-which is a very pleasant thing occasiionally. His 
whole life is one long Twelfth Night— 4f a Twelfth 
Night cam belong.* Then what company he keeps! 
He is on visiting terms with the man in the moon — ^ 
is hand ftnd glove with Puck and Titania — splays 
%% hide and seek with the stars — and is not afraid to 
join in a game at snap-dragon, or blind-man'^s buiS^ 
with the devil. To be sure he does love a bit of 
paischief to hi^ heart ; but then he never indulges 
^e prppensity at the expence of any but knaves 
^nd fools. Then he is an accomplished fellow 
withal. He knows all languages without the 
trouble of §t\idying their grs^mmars, and und^r-. 
stands mQ^t sciences and art^jt except botapy and 
metaphysics — these he has no fancy for. He is a 
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better an^tect than Mr. Soane-<-we have staftues 
df his raising nearly as good as Mr. Baemfs^and 
he can hit off a whole length likeness with a stroke 
of his wand. As to dancing, he has a perfect pas- 
sion tat it, and knows all the new dteps without 
being obliged to take * private lesson^.^ He is a 
poet too, as good as most, though he never learned 
to write ; which is perhaps an advantage to him, 
for he has no chance of being put into the Ediii*- 
burgh Review. Certainly, if we were to change 
our humanity with any thing, it should be with 
harlequin ; for he never grows older than twenty, 
and ^ lovers young dream^ lasts all his life : at least 
so far as we are informed ; for when he comes to he 
* a married man^ we lose sight of him, and ndihcr 
know nor desire to know any more about him.^' 

The Columbine of the piece is not so character- 
istic a person as h^ party-coloured friend. Slie 
does little else but dance, love, and look pretty; 
which, indeed, considering that she is not allow^ 
to open her lips during the whole time, is as much 
as can reasonably be expected of her. But the two 
Clowns are most extraordinaiy persona iiideed, and 
must be looked upon as the life of the piece, asr 
Harlequin is the doul of it The discomforts and 
disasters that they meet with are endless; and 
the alacrity and good*humour with which theyiind 
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expedienls to help themselves out of their mishiqpc 
ave no less so. They no sooner get into a scrape 
than they contrive some odd and unforeseen way of 
getting out of it ; and th^ are no sooner out of it^ 
than by some odd and unforeseen means they gel 
into another. The posts and porters'* loads that 
they run their heads against are numberless; the 
lives they lose and gain again are not to be counted; 
the-times they are bit in two by crooodiles, or 
swallowed by whales, or run through with red-hot 
pdcersyor dbot from the mouths of eann<Nis, are not 
to be told. They are persmis of infinite awkward-* 
nes8| and consequently are fin* ever making mistakes 
and blunders ; but then they are persons of infinite 
address, and consequently their blunders are no 
sooner made than repaired. Then th^ bodily pro* 
pensities are prodi^ous, and the capacities that an- 
swer to those propenaties are fitting. They are amo^ 
rous of every thii^ that wears a petticoat, jMovided it 
be old and ugly ; they are gluttons of every eatable 
that comes in their way, provided it be unfit to eat; 
they^U drink you a horse-pond dry at a draughty * 
provided the water be dirty enough ! Then they 
are thieves, to a man ; and their pockets are as ca- 
pacious as their stomachs— refusing nothing and 
retaining eveiy thing. You shall see one of than 
filch the whde contents of a larder, together with a 
proportionate provision of wine,— which latter he 
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poilni into his pocket out of the faottl^ to saire rckmi I 
But, for the attitudes into which they throw Aeir 
porsons and faces^ nothing can be like it. If diey 
have lost the oommon use of their limbs, and ate 
moreover, like the rest of the party, dumb, they 
have discovered ten thousand other modes, both 
(^walking and talking, never before thought of; 
for the former,, they can use thMr hands, heaeh^ 
diQulders, dbows^ knees^ backs, any thing but their 
feet ; and in talking without the aid of the ton^^tie, 
they are more eloquent than all the Abb^ de 
L^Epee'^s pupils put together. 

The Pantaloons in these jneces, who are idways 
made either from the cruel father or the ridiculous 
lover, or both, are kept completely subservient to 
the rest of the characters. They are mere nosk^ 
entities— *peg8 to hang tricks upon --butts to shoot 
jokes at But though they have no wit or fun m 
themselves, they are of infinite use as the causes of 
wit and fun in other people. Like the dull and 
stupid boys at a great school, they make capital 
fagsj and the games could not go on half so well 
without them. 

Such are the essential dbmracfters in an En^sh 
pantomime^the staple commodity of it. But in 
ppint of number, these are nothing tmosfoaeed wilh 
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the infinifte variety of peraona who ave brought into 
it from time totiiiie^ aoooidkig to the aoene whidbia 
gtnng forward. Freqaentl j the whole of the tnw 
derlings of the theatre, the chorua-nngers, figure- 
dances, &o. we made use oi three or four times 
over in the course of a good pantomime ; many of 
tkem b^ig made to ajqpear in different characters, 
^ircumstanees, &c. in every part of the known and 
unknown world, according as the fantastical will 
of Harlequin and his wand may choose to change 
the scene. 

The only way in which I can enable you to gain 
a notion of the deiail of these amusing extrava- 
ganxas (for they will of course not bear description) 
is by bidding you fancy the effect of the whole re** 
sources of a great national theatre, lavished (for so 
they actually are) on a production of this kind ; 
whee there is no limitation whatever on the score 
of extravagance, provided it be but in some way or 
other mixed up with drollery ; where they have at 
thw command, not only the whole w<»rld of what 
has been, or is, or may be, but the equally proli^ 
one of what never was and never can be ; and aH 
this where they are allowed to suppose that the 
characters they have to deal with are possessed df 
every possible tmpossible attribute ot quality that 
can or di^t cannot be conceived of; and above all, 
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where they have the fear of the eritic removed from 
before their eyes : for though all the world goes to 
see these entertamments, and consequently they are 
more productive than any others, they are got up 
avowedly and ostensibly for the children and holi* 
day folks alone, and are therefore placed hors de 
combat in the war that is perpetually gcnng on here, 
as with us, between dramatic authors and dramatic 
cnties* 

In fact, an English pantomime is inoomparafaiy 
the best thing I have met with here, that is pecu^ 
liar to this country ; and it might advantageously 
he transfoTcd to our ovrn stage^ in exchange for 
the innumerable pieces that the English theatres 
faonrow from ours, in the way of jpetUe eomeeke, 
melcMbame, 8dc. 

» 
In my next I shall ocMudude what I have to tell 

you of the festivities oonneoled with Christmas-time 

in this country, 

V. S. 
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LETTER LX, 



Fbom ChristmaA-day to New Year^s-day is called 
the holiday weeL It is employed by the better 
sort of people in visiting at each other^s houses ; 
and die parties thus formed, though rather mare 
mixed, are of much the same character as those I 
have described as taking place on Christmas^ay 
itself: I mean that they are, generally speaking,- 
much more free and unceremonious, and therefore 
more agreeable than those which take place at any 
other period of the year. There seems to prevail 
at all of them, a general feeling that it is ** holiday* 
time,^' and that the gravity which is so wise and 
becoming at other times, may now be a little dis- 
pensed with, especially considering that there are 
generally some of the ''young folks ^' present, and 
that on that account a little mirth may be not alto- 
gether unseasonable. Besides, I question whether 
it is posnble even for English gravity to retain its 
wonted character, in the presence of gay, giddy, 
laughter-moving, laughter-loving childhood, with- 
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tmt something like a feding of the ridiculous oom- 
ing ov^ it. 

With the lower orders this week is entirefy de^ 
voted to amusement : that is to say, the best sub- 
stitute for it which they can find ; which is indeed 
little bett^ than a round of coarse, idle, and object^ 
less disfflpation. Business is nearly at a stand; 
the workshops and manufactories are deserted ; and 
the streets are thronged with knots of wretched** 
looking mechanics, of whom almost every alternate 
one you meet is in a state of intoxication. If I msxn^ 
tkm this (as I have over and over again observed 
it) with sorrow aild indignation, it is not at the uBf 
happy beings who .are the immediate occasion of 
calling forth these feelings ; for I had rather they 
should do even this, than stick to their work all the 
year round without intermission. It is at the 
wretdied system that I am indignant, which does 
not provide better for their wants in this way, and 
which compels them to make dissipation th^ ooij 
amusement, instead of making amusement th^ 
only dissipation, as the «une cla«e8 do with us. 

But, as I before hinted, they moff find a fit 
amusem^it at night; though it is when they are 
jQot much inra condition to enjoy it. I mean at the 
d^rent theatres ; the performances of wUch uot 
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flnsmged during like holiday-week wkh an etpeeM 
view to this class of visitors. Here, aooordiBgjij, 
they assemble in crowds; and a most strange and 
diaiacterktie scene they {iresent The theatre is 
<m thaae nights more like a bear^gardeni than the 
Bceoe of an intellectual entertainment Of course 
during the greater pert of the perlSonnanoe, silence 
is a necessary in/^Redient towards the under-^ 
itfanding of triiat is going forward* But this 
ih^ have bo notion of; they come to see the 
{Mmtomime, and till that makes its appearance they 
«afe little ahout any thing else that is presented to 
them; but piefier to amuse themselves by singmgi 
whistling, shouting to eadi othar, fighting (which 
an English assembly of this kind, whatever may be 
the occa8i0n of it, can on no account diq>ense with) 
throwing oranges into the pit bdow^ or drcqppiiig 
their hats and bonnets, for the pleasure of fidiing 
them up again by means of twenty dirty pocket- 
handkerehiefs tied to eadi other, and let down for 
the dropped article to be fastened to; which is 
pulled up amidst the admiring shouts and hand- 
clappings of all who are not near enough to assist 
in the operation. I assure you this is no exagge- 
ration. During the first two or three mghts after 
Christmas-day, it is, for the first half hour, impor- 
aible to hear a single word that passes on the stage; 
and during the whole evening you cannot catch one 
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tiSoMi IQ fen I ■ C O j^caofdetely is libe whde house di*. 
-iistrbedJ^y winKt is giHUgforwanl in the t\n5 gallfirie% 
wheiie the class of peracms of whom I tspesk for die 
jsip^ part^ssemye ; die enormote prices of «dmi»- 
ision keeping .them !&om<aiij other part of the chei^ie. 
YoujftDe not to suppose diat I oomplaio eiikas^mB k 
Mq)ect«^tbe disturbers dicmgelves, or look upon itds 
mat evidence jof a more than ordinary degree of bax^ 
txujam in them. On the contrary, I wonid ha^e 
fyem on IJnese ^xxmsions make ten times mare mw* 
ibap Omf d0> and anmse themselves in any Wf 
they like best. They pay dear enough for die 
privile]^ of doing so, and are totally excluded from 
l^qa^ ffHtts of th^ tbfiatfle where they could see and 
JtieaF if fhey would-Hn^hiGb they cannot under any 
^sirciimstaooes where they are. If they amid see 
and he^^*, TU assurer &r it we should find them 
^ent md attentive enough-; ten times more so than 
their betters are cm qrvfinary nights. In fact, the 
barbarism is all oonfiaed to the said *^ betters.^ 
We si^take greatly in supposing that the lower 
orders are not capable of enjopng even a purely in- 
:t^ectual amusement, as well as the hij^er. I ques* 
tiim wheth^ they are not a great deal more so, 
strictly q)eaking : I believe that they hiive, upon 
the whole, as mudi sensibility to the developement 
0t passion, as much tact in appreciating the dci. 
lineation of cb^weter, as much intuitive judgment 
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as to what is oonsisteiit and natund in each of these, 
as true a feeling for the extravagant and the 
ridiculoin, and even as mudi imagination : and if 
so, they certainly are more likely duly to appre- 
ciate and enjoy such an ent^tainment 9& I ain 
speaking of; since they certainly have, in addition 
to the above qualities, a much more simple and 
natural mode of looking at what comes before 
them, and are much less under the influence dT 
those accidental feelings and assodations which 
necessarily arise out of a highly-cultivated and 
artificial state of society. « 

New Year's^y — ^tfaat nxost delightful day in all 
the French yeap-*-when folly and frivolity reign 
triumphant ; when it is not only the pleasure but the 
duty of every one, man, woman, and child, to be a 
trifler, from four to fourscore^ — that day for the 
revival of flagging friendships, the renewal of 
broken vows, the exchange of long-promised gf£ts ; 
that day of kkses, compliments, and confectionery ; 
that day, when no one, whatever may Jbe his rank, 
from the mairdumi de morons to the prime minister, 
thinks of attending to his buaness, — ^no one save 
and except the maker of bons-ions — whose profits 
on that day oouible him to make holiday for half 
the rest of the year : — In short, that day <^ all the 
year, which is, by universal consult, called par-€x- 
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ceU^nce, the day : I say this day is- very little 
attended to in England, except as one of the days 
included in Christmas-time. It is, like Christmas- 
day, a fUe de faimHk, the collateral Immches 
collecting the party at their houses, as the head of 
the family had done oa the previous day at theirs. 
It is, in factf merely a repetition of ChristnuuKlay ; 
being enjoyed by nearly the same parties, in the 
same manner. 

The last express holiday among the Englidi 
during this <^ merry-making^' period, (I use the 
English phrase, for we have no equivalent for it 
that is equally expresrive,) is Twetfih«day; €farJour 
dee Boie. And to confess a truth, it is kept in a 
pleasanter manner, and withal more worthy of our 
name for it, than it is with us. Perhaps thereason 
of this is, that here, even more exdusively than with 
us, it is devoted to the children ; for I believe that, 
of fdl the pleasure we receive after a certain time of 
life, the most pure and unmingled, as well as the 
most vivid and permanent, is that which we recdre 
h/ reflection frcxn those we are interested in,-«-f>ar- 
tieularly when we oursetves are the proximate 
cause of that jdeasure. 

Twelfth-day in Ei^^d (its they would uy in 
Ireland) does not begin till night ; but then the 



vif^ IB made, on diss oeotaon, to b^glff sefToni 
houfs earOer diaii usual, in oid^ that ^e joung- 
ftiks may mt sit up too late: t&i nM Bn^iefe- 
pawHt us I thmk, rather orer-oonBid^ate ih tlfid* 
respects he will on no account suffer Us' eli^ti^ 
pnrohase six hours of intense pkiMsre, at the 
expense at aa manjr after housrs of eom^ptltaAve' 
lassitude and fatigue; he teggnda its heddi a^tlie 
first good, and its happiness only as the sesond. It 
must on ordinary occasions be sent to bed at a 
certain hour, in an agony of teian^ rather* thatt l&e 
seeQ tolook>aliltle paler than. usual intheaibfUiMg^* 
or he permitted tolie an Uour^or two-later; ^Am^ 
no doubt, arises from kindly fedings; but I <{&es<^ 
tion wh^er it ia the result of a wise cakulaikiii, alt- 
least considwnig the extent to whieh' it ir eait&Bd 
here. Indeed I think that, by judieioUs) maliagifift. 
ment^ dbildnen may be spoUed^ (as it is. called) 
with great advantage te'themsolvesiand' tiiciBe who- 
love tbemi 



ilut let us attend to our Ea^lisk iSnAfUi-oii^t^ 
The young pfurtiesare a8semUed;eariy> in^the^ evenx 
ing4 and the amuaemenUb* u8Qa%r commence 'with 
dancing. When this has proceeded &ir ^eos lilmp^^or 
two, and various light refreshments have been 
haodfid round, differeiiti games are^ ialMdnced, 
whk^raDttctfr sucfat a^natuteisB to adaiif! c£> a]fei tfa^ 



J 
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party jmning* in tfaem^-^wch asforfats^Uind-mainV 
bu£^ Sec li'iilBfMm^ash (diildreiii are not so quick 
and elerec as the Smieh are, at bni^nig out the 
int aad drolieiy that these kind q£ sports are sus^ 
ceptiible o^ it canaot be denied that, when left to* 
themsehres* and free £0001' eil that restramt and 
mtmmms honte whieb are the bane of childliood,. 
they enter into the fun vith moae avidity, andreis. 
joy it mote; and th^ are mare bcnstierous^ ncifly,. 
and nnechievous aecordii^j^ When- they baive. 
been left to amnse themselves in. tfai» way for aomo 
time,, a oold supper is geneaaUy served, m wiiidk 
thcb dder portion of the party join:; and. after that, 
comes the grand object of' the meetii^ — ^tbe dele- 
bratiim of that, custom which fimnerly prevailed ]|i 
so many other parts oS Europe,, but which has now 
fallen into almost entire disuse every whare except: 
here, and with us, and which is every where changed 
into a diild^s sport, instead of being, as it once was, 
a grand coiut ceremony. I mean the introduction of: 
a great Twelfth-.ca]fie, imd the drawing lots for the 
names and cAoroc^tf tbat are to be supported during . 
the rest of the evening, and for the prise tji cake, 
greater or smaller as it may happen, which-, is. as* 
signedto each ticket, according to. its rank in tbe 
scale* It is the expeotatka of. this .moment thatr 
has been occupying enwry little heart, present, net 1 
oidj during all^ tbe> efreoingi but for day<s and* 
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weeks before ; it is the vision of this that has been 
floating before tbdr young imaginations during all 
the previous sports of the evening; and the event- 
ful moment of putting thdr hands into the hat, to 
draw out the fated paper, is an era in their little 
UveB. Silence b to be preserved during this draw, 
ing, and no one is to look at his ticket tiU all the rest 
are ready to look at theirs ; then, at a given signal^ 
each is to proclaim to the company the lot that has 
fidlen to him, and is to be saluted by that title, 
and treated under that character, during the rest of 
the night If this custom is not made the medium 
of so much mirth and entertainmait as it mi^t 
be, it at all events affords a very pleasant finish to 
the evening, and is frequently the occasion of 
calling forth very interesting developements of duu 
racter, temper, talent, dtc. 

Nothing can be more interesting, in its way,, 
than to watch, as I did the other evening, the dif- 
ferent effects produced by the different characters 
thus drawn. No successful candidate for the 
suffirages of an elective monaidiy was ev^ 
prouder of his title, or more perplexed how to 
support it, thiln the rosy, chubby-dieeked bqy 
who drew the king on this occasion; and no 
newly-made queen, raised from a sheep-cote to a 
throne, was ever more conscious of dooerving die 
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dignity, or more careful to conceal that conscious- 
ness, than the httle prim prudish-looking miss who 
was destined to be the queen of the evening, and 
who seemed to feel as entire a contempt for her 
royal consort as if she alone were of the legitimate 
stock and deserved the honour, while he had ar- 
rived at it through a mere mistake of fortune. To 
them, the shouts of surprise and laughter, that 
burst from the other part of the company on dis- 
covering their difFt^^it fortunes, were matters of 
utter indifference or impertinence. What, in their 
notions of the matter, have kings and queens 
to do with laughter .? The great piece of cake, too, 
which was now handed to them with all befitting 
ceremony, (which is not of common bread, as with 
us, and introduced merely for the sake of the bean 
that is hid in it, but is of the richest materials) was 
. equally disregarded, as a matter beneath their con- 
sideration; the httle boy, however, devouring it 
with his eyes and his fancy, while he disdained to 
^uch it with his fingers ; but the girl most unaf- 
fectedly despising it altogether, as a thing not to 
be thought of by persons in her elevated situation ! 
Meanwhile, the rest of the party were as little 
occupied about their king-and-queen-ships, as these 
were about their subjects. Some were shouting 
forth rich peals of laughter, at the ridiculous figure 
that had fallen to them, and insisting en all the 

VOL. II. L 
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rest hearing the small wit of tho two lines affixed 
to the picture ; others were bridling up smilingly, 
and showing about their graceful and complimen- 
tary lot, as a matter not to be treated lightly ; and 
two or three had evidently drawn characters whidi 
they were vexed with, and ashamed to shew,-^ 
perhaps, from the verse at the bottom reading 
them a lesson which thar little consciences whis- 
pered into a reproof, touching some weak point in 
theu* tempers and dispositions, and therefore coming 
to them in the shape of any thing rather than a 
joke. This examining the different characters 
drawn, and the mirth arising out of it, occupy the 
time for an hour or so after supper ; and then the 
evening is generally closed by another game pecu- 
liar to this time, which calls forth more laughter 
and merriment than any other part of the sports. 
This is called Snap-dragon. A large round earthen 
vessel is provided, half filled with raisins steeped 
in some spirit : this is placed on a circular table in 
the centre of the room — the fire is concealed — the 
room entirely darkened-'-*and then the spirit is 
lighted; and the sport consists in watching the 
strange appearance communicated to all the faces 
by the blue livid light of the burning spirit, and in 
snatching out thtf plums that are steeped in it, and 
eating them while they are a-light. This over, the 
candles, are re-lighted, and the little party retire to 



their homes, -r^not isd '£ii$igued wMi - thdireveimig's 
jdeasure but they^caa td]k it ^fQ-over agabi -as 
tbey*^ .along in > the ooaoh, and 'dFQp,iB of.it all 
lught long for a j^ecfk U>joome. 

• • • ■ 

Now, you jxwist not l)e'angfy or -disn^pcmled^ if, 
in reading these letters on the festivities of Christ- 
mas-time in England, you have found the details of 
them somewhat dull^ If I had wished to shew you 
how pretty a letter I could write on such a theme, 
I should have adopted a different plan. Sut as 
this is a subject about which we know scarcely any 
thing in France, my object has been to tell you 
' mmply whati have learned about it, and to leave 
the application of it to yourselves. At all event$ 
the subject, I know, will be an agreeable one to 
you ; for you are never so happy as when you are 
witnessing, contributing to, or even imagining, the 
happiness of others. . 

For myself, I can assure you that I have passed 
the Christmas very pleasantly — much more so than 

I ever expected to pass one away from V . 

And what is still better, I have seen reason to in 
some degree alter my opinion of ^English society 
in general, and to believe that, with a little, (or per- 
haps I should say a good deal) less stifilness and for- 
mality, it might become very agreeable, when one 

l2 
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acquires a tolerable familiarity with the usa^s of 
it, — from the perfectly hearty and generous hospi- 
tality that prevails in it, and the total want of that 
tone of pretended acquirement — that affected know- 
ledge of every thing that can be known — ^which is 
the bane of mixed society in France. 

V. S. 
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LETTER LXI 

I PROPOSE to ^ve you a short account of the 
periodical works of the present day in England ; 
for they probably exhibit more talent and learnings 
and exercise a moi^e decided and obvious influence 
on the existing taste and literature^ than the same 
class of writings ever did before in ^y Country, 
Indeed they seem to have produced within the last 
few years an entire revolution in the opinions and 
habits of the reading part of the community ; and 
at present they hold those opinions and habits 
under their absolute subjection and controul.* The 
principal Etiglish Reviews can write an author into 
itepiite for a time, T^^atever may be his faults or defi- 
ciencies ; and they can write one out of repute for 



* I deprecate the displeasure of the two great liteAry tribu- 
nals the fkuHs of which (at they seemed to the writer) are so 
incautioQsly named in this Letter. To say the truth, I was more 
than half tempted to suppress the obnoxious part of it altogether 
but as my system throughout the selection had been to publish 
the whole of a Letter, or none of it, I felt myaelf bound not to 
depart from the plan in this instance*— Tr. 
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a still greater length of time, whatever may be Ub 
merits. It must be confessed, too, that even the best 
of them do not scruple sometimes to exerdse this 
power, in cases where certain of their interests and 
feelings are at variance with an impartial judgment. 
When the Edinbui^h^Review, which was chiefly in- 
strumental in bringing about the change of which I 
have spoken, was first estahhshed, about seventeen 
years ago , it had the means, as well as tbe indina- 
tkm, of •xerchiug tlus power to a vovy formidable 
extent, for it was supported by writers of the firsts 
talent and learning in the country, and was oon» 
ducted avowedly on party principles. The dm^ 
gerous example and effect of this were soon dise»- 
vered, and an equalization of the balance of critical 
power was created, by establishing another review 
on a similar plan, and supported by men of equai 
talent and learning with the foimer,. but oooduete^ 
avowedly on Tory, as the other was on Whig prin-^ 
ciples. This was creating a kind of balance, to be 
sure; but much such a one, in its comparative etBecUf, 
as would be likely to result from having two estatea 
in a monarchical government, instead of three, vi& 
the King, and the Peerage ; forgcftting the great 
body of the people. By the establishment of the 
Quarterly Review in opposition to the Edinburgh,, 
the literary intexests of the two* great En^ah 
ptttics, of Tory and Whig, are prc«l^ safi^y fr^ 
teeted ; but in the tamx time, those writers vr)io 
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happen to be of po political party at all, or who 
conscientiously oppose themselves equally to both 
parties as sttch, are^ generally speaking, in the 
former case neglected, and in the latter ill^ 
treated, by both ; unless, indeed, theyJhappen to 
ISbJI^ tor whatever reason, tinder the vioLept aofi.- 
particular displeasure of either one of these great 
literary tribunals. In that case, the other genera% 
tabes an opportunity of avenging the sulfiering 
party^s ca^se, as the mo^ effectual^ and at the 
same time the least direct means of injuring the 
credit of its rival t for I cannot learn that they 
ever make a practice of noticing each other directUf. 
In fact, to have been abused, whether justly or 
I^>t, in one of these journals, is generally a pass- 
port to die favor of the oth^ ; provided the work 
in question is of ^^fBcient importance to make xt a " 
subject of general attention, 

I have stated tjik in the outset of my remarks 
on this subject, (and I have perhaps stated it ia 
rather too unqualified' a manner) because it is the 
faesettiag, and perhaps the only fault of thesd two 
in other req^ects admirable works. The Edinbur^ 
dind Quarterly Reviews resemble, and stand nearty 
on a level with each other^ in ev;ery respect ;— rin 
Calent, learning, taste, i^irit, aQd general impartia- 
lity,— aa well as ip their absolute 4efotion to a par* 
iifviar par^. If they differ iaany gepexal n^apn^. 
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it is that the Edinburgh has more brilliancy than 
its younger rival, and the Quarterly mwe depth 
and solidity. 

The cause of sound literature and corr^t taste 
has, no doubt, been infinitely benefitted by the re- 
spective exertions of these two works. Their 
general plans are exactly similar. They are of a 
mixed character,— comprising an analyas and review 
of recent works, and original essays on every pos- 
mble subject that can be regarded as possessing a 
public interest. Their ostensible plan is indeed 
confined to the former of these objects ; the latter 
is generally efiected by placing the title merely of 
some recent work at the head of their proposed^ 
essay on the same subject, but confining their 
notice of the work to a few lines at the beginning 
or end of the article ; occupying the rest with the 
writer^s own views and opinions, and brin^g his 
own knowledge to bear on the subject in question. 
Many of these essays, and particularly some of 
those which have appeared in the Quarterly, are 
considered as among the best pieces of writing 
of the kind in the English language. Indeed, seve- 
ral of them are known to have been contributed by 
the most distinguished writers and scholars of the 
day; and they have been given to the world anony- 
mously, and through this medium, as not being 
judged by their authors of sufficient extent or im- 
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]M>rtaaoe to daim a separate and distinct publica- 
tion. The analyas and review of books have 
<al8o been, generally speaking, admirable in their 
way ; in many instances, indeed, and particularly 
in the case of expensive voyages and travels 
superseding the desire or necessity of reading the 
original work at all. But the aut}u>r8 of works 
thus abridged, and as it were republished at a 
comparatively trifling price, are never found to 
complain ; for the publicity and eclat their works 
gain by this means, are more than equivalent to any 
loss of purchasers they may sustain, among those 
who are content to take the abridgment for the 
whole. This, added to the extent and variety of 
information they convey on almost all subjects of 
public interest, make these two works the most 
amusing and seductive of the kind that can be con- 
ceived. And perhaps the term sediictive may be 
applied to them in its least laudatory sense ; for 
there can be little doubt that such reading as this, 
if much indulged in, (as it \& at present in England 
to a most extravagant extent, judging by the demand 
for works of this kind,) is calculated, in most, in- 
-stances, to repress the inclination for severe stu- 
dies, by begetting that appearamce of acquirement, 
which is nine times out of ten the only object. of 
«uch 4Studies. The Edinburgh and Quarterly Re- 
▼iews have certainly discovered, and opened to the 

l8 
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the {tosiiettskm of liti^i^atT'tiMefe, hslHtfl, and o{nm< 



I bdS^ti^ aD tbe bther Eoj^uii Revbwi wmff 
g^neraJly faking, be mnd to be oondactBd on 
ittdepeAd^til principles, as it regards pofitics; But 
I am tcdd dMt e^ery one of them it rendered more 
nr less sttbsefvient to the personal views of abody 
of meii who have lately become very important 
iljfietnbers of Che republic of lettera: I mem die 
booksellers. And this is not to be wondered 9i, rnor 
periiaps to be lamented, when we consider that 
booksellers este the only patrons of litenture in ftlie 
present day in England; and that they are (as I bate 
no heffltation in bcfieving) the most useful and-^^ 
dfetit ones that Mtetature ever possessed. Say 
#hftt we will aboot fame, distinction, and the like, 
there is ho stiniulus td teoniinned exertion, . ^ther 
fiterdry or otherwise, like a banker'^s cheque Honor 
may be the spur that pricks the steed on, perhaps ; 
btit now-a^ays profit is the steed itself, without tba 
ftsM^Cftnce of which the jourarcy would never be 
undertaken at all, by haEf of those who at presmt 
cfftgage in it, and would never be proceeded in to 
alky good end by nm&^enths ; and" without this 
influence (which I have just referred to) in the 
temdd of booksellers, they would, probably bcipve*^ 
%ieht€d from prosecuting diose views which end so 
beneficially both for authors and readers: at all 
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erents they would be unable to prosecute them to 
the immenae extent that they do now. So that 
whatever evil may be supposed to result from this 
influence, it may safely be considered as counter- 
hahmced by the good. 

Next in character to the Edinburgh and 
Quarteriy Reviews, stand two others, of a similar 
size and price, and also published quarterly. These 
are called the British Review and the Retro- 
qiective. The British Review is similar in its 
plan and ostensible objects to its two great rivals ; 
but it seems to be conducted on independent prin- 
ciples, and its sale and influence are, probably <hi 
ihat very accpunt, trifling when compared with those 
of the Edinburgh and Quarterly. It is but fair to 
add, however, as an additional reason for this fact, 
that the British Review doQs not unite any thing 
Mke so great a body of talent and learning in its ser- 
vice. The Retrospective Review, is on an altogether 
different fdan from the above-named— being de- 
voted entirely to the descnptiye and critical notice 
of the wcH'ks pf dead authors ; such works, of the 
secondary and minor classes, as usually cease, after a 
certain period, to form part of the standard body 
of a nation^s literature, and are consequendy en- 
tirely unknown to the general body of readers; 
but which are, in many cases, well worth attention 
and remembrance. This is a very happy plan, 
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and if but tolerably well executed (as I understanc^ 
it is in the present instance) cannot fail of being 
extremely useful and interesting, in directing the 
choice of those who read chiefly for amusement 
and who would, without this help, perhaps be 
deterred from applying to the fountain head, and 
be content with the streams that are drawn from it 
at second hand. 

It is unnecessary for me to describe to you at 
any length the other English Reviews, since the 
only difierence between them and the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly, consists in the different degrees 
of talent with which they are conducted, and in 
their being devoted more exclusively to critical and 
analytical notices of the works they take up • 
though these also occasionally enter into general 
discussions on the subject before them, which they 
not unfrequently treat with considerable talent and 
learning. Of these Reviews, which are published 
monthly, there are several of a very respectable 
character. Among the principal are the " Monthly,** 
the "British Critic,** and the "Eclectic;** all of 
which are said to be occasionally assisted by some of 
the most respectable scholars of the day. 

Besides the Reviews, which are devoted to 
the notice and criticism of the original works that 
Appear from time to time, there has been opened 



to the reading part of the English community, 
within these few years, a vast fund of original 
writing, of ever J possible description, in the form of 
what ate called Literary Magazines. As these 
works ate on an entirely novel plan in most respects, 
and of an extremely interesting nature, and are also 
quite different from any thing that we ourselves at 
present possess, I shall give you a detailed account 
of one of them ; taking as the subject of description 
that which is generally considered to be the best 
among them, and from which the others dijBTer but 
little, except on. the score of merit and external 
appearance. 

The New Monthly Magazine did not exist at the 
time of my last visit to this country ; at least under 
its present form and character. It has very lately 
been established, under the immediate management 
and direction of Mr. Campbell, — the accomplished 
poet and scholar whose works formed the subject 
of one of my late letters to you. However little 
genius they may have for invention, the English 
are certainly the best hands in the world at improve- 
ment. Give them an original idea to work upon, 
and they will make more of it, and push the de- 
velopement of it nearer to perfection, than any other 
people in Europe. In point of plan, I scarcely 
think the New Monthly Magazine is susceptible of 



laKpRyyemeiit ; and in point of execution, it is cer* 
tatnly the most various, agreeable, useful, and con^ 
prehensive misoeUany that has ever been offered to 
the public. It includes two distinct departments* 
The first, and most important and amusing of them, 
jutfUaUy oonsbts of from fifteen to twenty original 
essays; short, and for the most part light and gay in 
their character ; probably written by as many diflEe* 
reht persons, and consequently in as many different 
styles ; and nearly all arriving at a degree of excel- 
lence, till within these few years totally unknown 
to this kind of writing; and many possessing merit 
of the first class. In fact, some of the very best 
prose writers of the day in England, and her poets 
also, seem, from what I can learn on this subject, 
to take particular pleasure in now and then disa- 
pating their minds on this kind of writing. It 
affords a scope and offers a temptation that cannot 
be resisted. They can do this when they can do 
nothing else. Two or three pages may be written 
on any text or subject, and in any mood of mind; 
and for this space any style may bebome*-perhaps 
the more informal and extravagant, the better suited 
to the altogether desultoiy nature of the vehicle in 
which it is to appear, and the company it is to keep^ 
Nothing can be more piquant and attractive than 
the melange formed by this infinite variety of style 
and matter. It makes readers where it does not 
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find them; indpient readers it strei^beiis and con^ 
firms; aad confirmed ernes, or even those whose 
app&dtes are sated by over-indtilgeiice, it rouses 
Btmw. Besides, yoa mugt read it, whether you will 
or uo^ ub1«sb yon disclaim reading altogether. Not 
Uf kaw read «uch or such an article in the last New 
Mcmthlyy said to be written by so and so, is an im-' 
patetion not to be thought of; you might afanoat 
SB n^ell admit that you had not read the last Scotch 
Novel, or been to Paris. 

. The name of the favourite poet who conducts 
tkia wv»rk, and the distinguidied reputation he en^ 
jojB for tBste and judgment, as well as his talenls 
aa'a proae wrber, have given to it a character that 
was iiever before enjoyed by any sbooilar work^ and 
have ensured ibr it the assistance of persons of the 
very first rabk in^the Uterature of the day, both 
tor&ga amd native. Among the former is the ice- 
lebiated Sismondi. 

The poedcal contributions with which Mr. Camp- 
bell and his friends frequently enrich it, reader it, 
in <this department also, exceiedingly attractive. 
I£is own poetry, in particular, is peculiarly valuable 
ia the work; for there are few living poets about 
whom the English pubhc seem to interest them- 
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selves BO much as about Campbell, and there are 
none who reply to this curiosity and interest so 
little. He has written less than any other distm- 
guished poet of the day ; and has written nothing 
for several years, but what has appeared in the 
pages of this magazine. Among the other poetical 

contributors, M has mentioned to me the name 

of the delightful young writer who was the subject 
of the last of my letters on the Enghsh poets ; and 
also those of two others who enjoy the most bril- 
liant reputation of the day, as writers of comic verse. 
Each of these latter also furnish the magazine with 
prose papers on various subjects, written in styles 
quite peculiar to themselves ; the one, delightful 
from its playful and elegant terseness, and the 
infinite gaiety and spirit with which it scatters about 
the sparkles of its exhaustless wit ; and the other, 
irreustibly amudng, from the fund of fun, frolic, 
and extravagant drollery that it poiu's upon every 
thing it touches. These writers are brothers, and 
joint authors of the most successful jeu d! esprit of 
the day, in the shape of a satirical imitation of 
nearly all the popular poets of the present day in 
England ; in which the peculiar style of each is 
adopted with such admirable tact and skill, that, 
but for the intentional exaggerations that are fre* 
^uently introduced, for the purpose of giving a 
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comic effect to the whole, the pieces might in many 
cases be mistaken for -the productions of the writers 
whose names they bear. 

The secondary department of this Magazine 
being of an entirely different nature from the first, 
is so arranged as to form a separate volume at the 
end of the year. This department is as rich in 
variety of information, as the other is of amuse- 
ment. It contains, first, a digest of the Political 
events of the past month, both domestic and 
foreign. Then, an original and amusing account 
of the Dramatic novelties that have come before the 
public since the last publication ; with a critical 
account of their merits, &c. This is foUowed by a 
similar account of the Fine Arts, with critical 
notices of all important works, objects, or exhibi- 
tions, in any way connected with them. The three 
foregoing subjects are treated of in original writing; 
Then follows, under the head of Varieties, foreignand 
domestic, every event of general interest tliat has 
come before the public in the course of the pre- 
vious month, which is unconnected with either of 
the three preceding subjects; events and disco* 
veries . in natural history, philosophy, science, 
antiquarian research, literature, statistics, &c. These 
are succeeded by two other heads —Rural Economy, 
and Useful Arts, — in which all improvements in 
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agriculture, gardening, domestic economy, &c. are 
noted down, and an account given of all patents 
granted for mechanical and other useful inventions* 
The matter under the foregoing heads is partly 
original, and partly collected from foreign and 
domestic journals. 

Next comes a very useful and amusing depart- 
ment for general readers, consisting of a full list of 
all new publications during the previous month, 
accompanied by original critical remarks on such 
of them as seem to claim particular notice. This 
forms a kind of condensed review, which must be 
very useful to those who do not possess the means 
of seeing any other, and who yet wish to know 
what is going forward in the literary world. 

The work is closed by an announcement of works 
in the press ; a set of reports on various subjects of 
general interest, such as agriculture, commerce, 
meteorology, the money market, &c.; a list of the 
remarkable incidents of the month in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, including deaths, 
births, and marriages; a biographical obituary of 
remarkable persons; and finally, a list of occur- 
rences in every county of England, and also in 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
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I have written you thn detailed acoount of ofie 
of the English Literary Magazines of the present 
day, in order to give you an idea of the great per* 
feetion to which this people can carry a thing, when 
they indulge in their passion for improvement. 
Among oursdives, we could undoubtedly gain, 
eiFery month, all the information corresponding 
to that which is here affixcded, and as much 
amusement as that cont^ed in the original de- 
pwieamt of the above named work ; but we must 
go to twenty different sources for it : whereas here 
wc chraw it all from one, and that one confined 
within moderate limits, and easy of access. Of 
course the actual information gained from a w^^ 
of this kind must be comparatively trifling and 
inefficient; but at all events it places a great choice 
before the enquiring mind, and is admimbly 
adapted to rouse as well as direct its search, if it 
desires more dian the merely superficial knowledge 
ihuA afibrded. 

There are several other monthly works of the 
libove class, the names of which I need not mention 
to you, or enter into a detail of th&i respective 
plans, since they differ from the New Monthly 
Magazine chiefly in being less cleverly supplied 
in the original department, and less various and 
^mprehensive in that which is chiefly compilation. 
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There are one or two, however, not greatly inferior^ 
in either respect, to the above. 

Thus far of the purely literary and miscella- 
neous periodical works of England. But you are 
not to suppose that her riches in this way end here. 
She has a host of others, devoted to the service of 
every posinble department of Science, Art, &c. 
Philosophical Journals, Medical Journals, Journals 
of the Fine Arts, Sporting Journals, Political 
Journals, Religious Journals, orthodox and secta- 
rian, and published at every possible interval,— 
annual, quarterly, monthly, weekly, daily, almost 
hourly — morning, noon and night. As far as I 
have yet been able to discover, they are ** without 
number, numberless.*" I counted a few days ago, 
on the table of a Literary Institution to which 
M— ' has introduced me, twenty-eight of the 
quarterly and monthly alone ; and I believe this 
does not include near the half of what are pub- 
lished. Of the weekly and daily Journals I shall 

r 

try to give you a short account in my next letter. 

V. S. 
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LETTER LXII. 



The English daily and weekly Newspapers 
make as conspicuous a figure in the periodical 
literature of the day, as the Reviews and Magazines 
do ; and they differ as much from those of other 
nations — exercising as immediate an i influence in 
their sphere, and finding as great a proportion of 
readers and purchasers. They are three or four 
Umes the size and price of ours, and contain a 
proportionate quantity of matter: and certainly 
whatever else may be their character and effect, they 
are most attractive and amusing inventions. I do 
not wonder at their number, and the extent of 
their sale; for nothing can be better adapted to 
pamper and encourage those factitious wants and 
desires that are created by tlie state of manners 
and society usually existing in great cities. They 
contain, not only all the real information that is 
. from day to day springing up, relative to politics, 
literature, art, science, &c. both foreign and domes- 
pic; but all the reports and conjecturesH-^1 the 
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imaginings and possibilities — ^that are for ever 
floating about in the atmosphere of society, on those^ 
subjects ; added to all the truth, as well as all the 
falsehood, that can be by the utmost diligence in- 
vented and collected together, relative to every 
thing and to every body that can be supposed 
capable of exciting public curiosity, — from the in- 
trigues of courts and the cabals of cabinets, down to 
the bon-mots and scandal of the Green-Room, and 
the tittle-tattle of the tea-table. The Mprnag' 
Post may be supposed, like the late French PoUoe, 
to keep a spy in its pay in every noble family in 
the kingdom, in the shape of a footman or ladyV 
maid; though for less mischievous purposes, it is 
true ; — for all their business is to collect and report 
such important facts as that my Lord A—— was 
observed the other evening to dt for a whole half- 
hour in conversation with the Hon. Miss B ■ » ; 
from which the said Post feels itself justified .in an- 
nouncing that ^^ a matrimonial alliance is said to be 
on the tapis ^ between these two noble perso«is-^and 
so forth. 

But be^des all this various and desultory kind 
of information, most of these publications contain 
really valuable and enlightened notices, on every 
event that is from time to time occurring in the 
political world ; and the entire freedom of express 
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sion that exists here, gives a spirit and elasticity to 
this kind of discussion, no shadow of which is to Ii^e 
found elsewhere: for tliough America enjoys on 
equal degree of freedom in this respect, the writets 
she possesses are not as capable of turning it to 
advantage. These discussions are, it is true, in 
almost every instance coloiu^ by party views and 
feelings; for without this it is doubtful whether 
any body could b^ found to read, much less pur- 
chase them — every Englishman belonging to some 
party or other, or thinking that he does, which 
amounts to the same thing. But this party colour- 
ing is almost always assumed, as a means of inviting 
the attention that could not otherwise be secured ; 
and you frequently discover beneath it the most 
wise and hberal views on almost all subjects of 
general interest, — especially in cases where the 
immediate policy of the English government does 
not pledge it to any particular line of conduct 
or opinions. AU this, no doubt, ^ves to the 
English newspapers a most extensive influence in 
various ways. But the most obvious external 
effect that they produce is on the taciturn habits, 
or nature, whichever it is, of Englishmen in 
general. In this respect they work a miracle 
similar to that of teaching the dumb to speak. If 
there were no Newspapers, it is probable that 
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an EnglishmaD, after the involuntary vivacity 6t 
youthful blood had subsided, would in time forget 
the use of his mother tongue ; for he never talks 
on any subject but politics, and he knows nothing 
of that but what he learns from the Newspaper on 
which he has been brought up to pin his faith. 
As that writes, he talks, or rather tries to talk. 
If that has been eloquent, vehement, sarcastic, 
droll, or dull, in the morning, he tries to be so at 
night over his brandy and water ; and if that has 
taken an opportunity of being silent, he gladly 
avails himself of the same privilege. Indeed 
nothing can be more true of him in this respect 
than what has lately been said of him, in a most 
un-English spirit to be sure, by one of his own 
writers : ^' He is silent because he has nothing to 
say, and he looks stupid because he is so.'^ 

I said also, in my last Letter, that the modem 
English Reviews have opened something like a 
** royal road ^ to the possession of literary tastes and 
acquirements. But the most extraordinary fact 
connected with the subject is, that you meet with 
scarcely any visible signs of this road being fre- 
quented, except the immense emoluments arisuig 
from the turnpikes that are placed upon it. The 
influence and effect of all these works are ob^ 
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servable only on each of them, and on the general 
literature of the country. On the community at 
large, and its habits, feelings, and opinions, they 
produce no visible effect whatever. 

Considering the enormous quandty of the above 
description of works published in London every 
month throughout the year, added to the still 
greater number of weekly and daily Newspapers, 
—all of which occasionally make literature and art 
subjects of their attention, and in many of which 
these are the most prominent features, — ^the general 
absence of even a superficial knowledge on these 
subjects, or an inclination to converse on them, 
is to me absolutely unaccountable. The Edin« 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews are closely printed 
works, comprising about three hundred pages, and 
are published four times every year; and the 
sale of each of these alone is said to be not less 
than twelve thousand every time of publication. 

This is exclusive of the vast number of other 
works of a similar nature, and the still greater 
number of magazines, weekly literary works, &c. 
of which I have spoken in my last; and all of 
which find a sufficient sale to enable them to em*, 
ploy men of more or less talent and learning in the 
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getting of them up. And yet, as I have hinted in 
my remarks on the English character, Uterature 
and art may be considered as almost proscribed 
subjects, in what is called mixed society ; and th^e 
is scarcely any other society to be met with in 
London. 

I do not mean to deny that a vast number of 
what may be called the inhabitants of London 
employ a great portion of tlieir leisure time in read- 
ing ; and that this class of persons do occasionally 
meet together and converse cm literary subjects. 
But they are generally considered as a class by 
Uiemselves, and are looked upon as rather out of 
their place in what is called here mixed company. 
They, for the most part, belong to the middle rank 
of life, and consist of persons of domestic and retired 
habits, who do not reside in the metropolis, but 
come to it probably every morning to transact their 
commercial concerns, and return to their families 
in the afternoon, a few miles in the country. 
What I apeak of as extraordinary (and the fact 
appears to me as singular an anomaly as any thing 
of the kind I ever met with) is, that this unprece- 
dented diffusion of Uterature, and that of the moi^ 
popular and attractive kind, should fail to create 
any thing like a general fashion for it. 
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What is it causes the immense call for s31 thk 
informalion and discussion ? And what becomes 
of it all, when, in answer to that call, its periodical 
floods are given forth ? Or are those .fl<:x)ds like 
certain rivers, which, after arriving at a given 
point, sink into the earth and disappear,— com- 
bining their stagnant .and polluted waters with 
the unprofitable soil, and forming bogs and 
marshes that put forth nothing but pestilential 
vapours, and lights that lead astray? Perhaps 
there is an absorbent power in an Englishman's mind 
similar to that which his body seems to possess; 
for I have repeatedly seen theni pour down their 
throats glass after glass of that, which, taken in . 
half the quantities, wovdd have made you or I 
mad; and the only effect it seemed to produce 
was to make them even more silent, serious, and 
wrapt up in themselves, than they were before; 
except that at intervals it has seemed to inspire them 
with courage to put forth short bursts of rudeness 
Bnd all-temper, which the usages of society would 
otherwise have had the power to suppress; or to 
let escape feelings or secrets relative to their own 
family afiairs, which interest or common sense 
would at other times have induced them to conceal. 
This regular periodical appearance and dis-appear- 
ance of such vast funds of literary matter, without 
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its producing any tangible or visible effect, is a 
very curious subject for consideration; and per- 
haps it may occupy more of my attention 
hereafter. 

V. s. 
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LETTER LXIII. 



I AM afraid, my dear L , my promised 

sketch of the state of education in England will 
turn out to be a very meagre and unsatisfactory 
one. But I find the subject is of so extensive 
a nature, that to make it at all complete would 
have been quite a serious undertaking. I must 
have gone into enquiries which, even if I could 
have mustered up industry to have made them, 
would have demanded more time than I can pos- 
sibly spare at present I must, therefore, send 
you a m&ce outline now ; be^ng you to wait till 
I return for the details that ^ould fill it up ; when 
I shall bring with me such books and other docu- 
ments as will, I hope, enable us together to gain a 
pretty correct view of the subject. 

In England the spirit of emulation, or of money. 
getting-»whichever you please to call it — leads to 
the over-doing of every thing ; and in nothing is 
this more conspicuous than in the innumerable 
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establishments for the education of youth, up to a 
certain point of acquirement. When a father, in a 
respectable class of life, has made up his mind to 
send his boy to school, it must be a source of the 
most painful perplexity to determine where he shall 
isend him ; the choice of schools being so great, and 
the comparative merits of each so extremely diffi- 
cult to be ascertained. The system pursued at 
eachi-if it can be called a syatem-^ois, generally 
speaking, entirely different from that of all the 
others ; and it is at all of than a purely ariutrary 
matter, depending on the caprice, the int^^t, ov 
the ignocance of the different masters. Aad these 
consist— I believe I may say for the most parti*-^ 
mere adventurers and speculators, who hme been 
frustrated in other views of advancem^fit in life, 
and have adopted this as a dernier resort : for 
here, when a man who has had a decent education 
in his youth, but who has been long enoogh in 
active Hfe to forget it all, finds himself, from what- 
ever causes, unable to succeed in any other node, 
of procuring a subsistenee, he sets up a sehod. 
I am now speaking of those elementary establish^ 
ments which are intended to advance children to a 
certain point in common school attainments^ ; smd 
at the same time to attend to the formation of their 
manners and moral habits : for, at the systematic 
puMic schools, which are intended to prepare boys 
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for a regular classical education, these latter con- 
sideradons are not professed to be attended ta 
And) indeed, to send a child at once from the in- 
dulgences of home, to the strictnesses of a school 
of this kind — of which there are many excellent 
ones in England — is to blot out at once the 
brightest years of his life. Besides, nothing is 
taught' at these schools but those elements which 
are necessary to prepare the child for what is to 
follow ; whereas, at the other schools to which I 
have alluded above, a child may be taught any 
thing, or nothing, just as his parents please to di- 
rect It is another great evil, that the degrees of 
expenoe incurred in sending a child to these mis- 
cellaneous schools, are as various as the degrees of 
advantage to be gained at them ; but, unluckily, 
one can seldom be taken as a criterion of the 
ether. A father may send one of his boys to a school 
where the yeai^'s charges will be defrayed for thirty 
pounds, and another to one where they will reach to 
a hundred and fifty pounds ; and at the end of 
the year the two boys may come home equally well 
instructed, — the charges, for that instruction never 
h&ng reckoned according to the time and talents 
employed in it, but according to the profit expected 
to be derived. Instruction, like every thing else 
here, is looked upon as a commercial commodity, 
in the hands of the people, and to be applied as 
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such. It is, of course, easier to procure scholars at 
twenty pounds a-year than at a hundred pounds ; 
if, therefore, as much profit can be made by a 
hundred scholars at twenty pounds a-year as by 
twenty at a hundred, and the nature of the party''s 
connexions is such that he can procure the hundred 
more readily than he can the twenty, this latter plan 
will be adopted. In fact, the only system that pre- 
vails at common English boarding-schools, is one of 
universal quackery, with a view to money-getting ; 
and the only advantage a boy gains during these 
six or seven best years of all his life is, that, when 
he does come into the world, he is better able to 
struggle through it than if he had passed those 
years in mere enjoyment, because he has learned to 
be more suspicious, selfish, cunning, cautious, and 
deceitful, than he would otherwise have been I But* 
in exchange for this ^^advantage,^ he makes a blank 
sacrifice of that period during which alcme he re- 
tains the instinct of happiness, and may truly be 
said to enjoy his life, provided he passes it under 
circumstances not un-adapted to his existing wants 
^uid feelings. 

As to any thing that is gained at these schools 
in the shape of acquiren&ent, it is literally worse 
than nothing. I have never seen an English boy of 
eleven or twelve years of age, of however respectable 
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parents^ who could speak his own language with com* 
iqion grammatical propriety ; which would scarcely 
have happened if he had passed his dme at home. 
And I have met with many who have learned 
French for seven years (for every body learns 
French here) who, so far from being able to hold a 
conversation in that language, could with difficulty 
be made to answer the simplest quesdon inteUigibly. 
In the same number ^of years they generally learn 
about as much of Latin ; and are nearly as good 
proficients in writing, and the comiqpn elements c^ 
arithmetic,^ as they might, be made in half the 
number of months at home. 

I believe nearly the same may be said of the 
schools for females ; but in these the system is still 
worse ; because girls do not need the same initia- 
^on into the mysteries of after life that boys do^ 
and yet at these schools they gain this ta a 
still more mischievous extent. In the way of 
acquireflaent they are about on a comparaUve 
ievel. If they learn a little more French and Italian 
than boys do, it is merely because females have natu- 
rally a greater aptitude to acquire languages ; but 
as to any other of their school attainments, if their 
parents hope or expect them to fulfil any of the 
best purposes of their life, either as it regards 
themselves or others, they generally have the sense 
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to unteach them all these as speedily as they caa 
when they return home; 

Besides the common boarding-schools to which 
the above remarks are intended to apfdy, there 
are some others in the same class^ though of 
a very different kind. But these are so few, that 
they only form exceptions to the general rule; 
Those ta which I am now alluding are kept by 
persons whose talents, education, and principles 
well fit them for so important and responsible an 
undertaking ; and accordingly they are conducted 
on a system adapted to effect all the good of which 
establishments of this kind are capable, and to 
avoid as many as possible of the evils to which they 
are liable. But perhaps it is not wonderful that 
there should be so few of these, considering the 
great trouble and difficulty attending them,'and the 
little comparative return in the shape of either 
credit or emolument. I don't know who, that 
could gain an honom*able subsistence in any other 
way, would undergo the labour and anxiety that 
must belong to an undertaking of this kind, unless 
he could get rid (^ all scruples as to the manner of 
fulfilling the duties arising out of it. 

Jiext above these miscellaneous boarding-schools 
—for you will see that I have begun at the bottom — 
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nflxt above these are the public giaiDiDar*school% 
which are intended to prepare boys for recdving a 
regular univermty education. I believe, as far as 
respects this professed object, these schools are con- 
ducted on a better system, and they fulfil their piu% 
poses more effectually, than any others of the kind 
•in any country. The origin of most of them 
seem^ ta date from a very distant period, when 
certain property has been given by individuals, 
mther by will or otherwise, in order to fcHrm an 
endowment, which is to provide for the gratuitous 
board and education of a certain number of 
scholars for ever. Each of these establishments 
seems to have been a kind of nudttis^ round which 
\a more extensive one has formed itself, — without^ 
however, infringing on the views and intentions of 
the original founder ; because all those scholars who 
are not on ^^ the foundation,^ as it is called, pay for 
thdr education, and the additional emolument 
thus arising enables the persons who administer 
the affairs of the charity — ^for such in fact it is — 
to employ masters better qualified for the task, 
and make such other arrangements, as the original 
funds would not pamit There are several of 
these schools situated in London, and in different 
parts of the country, and they vary in the different 
•points to which they carry the scholar^s acquire* 
ments, according to what can be afforded by their 
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respective endowments. But several of them send 
out their scholars with nearly as solid and ^iLtennve 
attainments as they would gain at the imiversities^ 
so that the younger branches of many of the first 
families in the kingdcHn are allowed to complete 
their education at these schools, without attending 
the universities at all; {or this is not indispensable, 
unless they are intended for the church — ^in which 
case they are compelled to remain a certain time, 
and take oertiun degrees, at one or other of these 
national' establishments.* Among the most cele- 
brated of these grammar-schools, are those of St 
Paul's, Westminster, and the Cliarter-House, in 
London, and those of Rugby, Harrow, Winches- 
ter, and Eton ; which last is the most celebrated of 
any, and the most magnificently endowed. Some 
of the most distinguished public characters of the 
day in England received their education at this 
school. 

V. S. 



• The writer has been misinformed on this point. It is 
usual, but not indispensable. — ^Tr. 
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LETTER LXIV. 



The English Universities are, without doubt, the 
most extensive, magnificent, and at the same time 
effective establishments of the kind, that any coun- 
try in the world can, or ever could, boast. In 
whatever pcnnt of view these celebrated seats of 
Jearning are considered, — whether as to the richness 
of their endowments, the romantic beauty of their 
several localities, the rarity and value of their bib- 
liographical stores, the splendour and variety of 
their architectural ornaments, or the genius and 
immortal fame of the poets, philosophers, states- 
men and scholars they have sent forth to the world, 
— I suppose no other similar establishments can be 
brought into comparison with them. With refer- 
ence to their proposed ends, perhaps the English 
universities are now as perfect human institutions 
as the world is ever likely to see. I say that thej 
are so rum ; for the system of education adopted at 
ihem has been revised within these few years, and 
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several very obvious abuses have been abolished, 
and improvements introduced ; particularly at Ox- 
ford, which is the most celebrated of the two. 
F&nmerly there was little difficulty in entering a 
youth at Oxford, provided you chose to incur the 
expence ; but now no one is admitted whose pre- 
vious acquirements in the learned languages up to 
8 certain point, will not bear the strictest investiga- 
tion. Until lately, too, the formal examination of 
scholars, p^vious to their being allowed to take 
eertain degrees, was so much a matter of routine^ 
^kai a few weeks' preparation would enable a candi- 
date to pass through them with tcderable credit, 
whether he possessed the supposed acquirements or 
not But now, nothing short of the real solid ac^ 
quirements themselves will give him any chance c{ 
passing through his examinations at all. So thai 
now, though a student may, when once he has en* 
tered himself ftt the University, do as he pleases 
about pursuing his studies any farther, — yet, if he 
aspires to any of the honours or advancem^its it 
offers, he knows that nothing but real desert can, 
under any circumstances, gain them for him. 

* Before concluding this subject, I must not omit 
to mention what is perhaps the most important, 
and certainly the most characteristic feature con- 
nected with education in England. I mean the 
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mfinner in which the children of the poor are in- 
^ructed at the public expence. I suppose there i$ 
nc^ a.paciah throughout the country, in which therei 
jfi not one or more schools suppcxrted^ by voluntary 
contributions, at which the lower classes are in- 
structed gratuitously in those common rudiments 
which are the foundation of ail acquirement, and 
which are alone sufficient to enable talent to develope 
itself where it really exists, but without the aid of 
which it is almost certain to. lie dormant for a time, 
and at length to become extinct. These schools 
are of ^various kinds, and are conducted on vaiiouA 
principles; but within the last few years a vast 
number have been organized on the celebrated 
Madras system; and the extraordinary facilities 
this system affords, has had the effect of increaang 
this gratuitous education to such an ext^it, that it 
may now be conddered as almost universal in Eng^ 
land. Apian has also been adc^ted at mostof 
these new schools, which is calculated to liave a 
most benefidal general effect, on both parents and 
diildren. Instead of teaching the children literally 
without any charge, the parents are required to pay 
a weekly stipend, which is so very small as not to be 
missed, or to deter the poorest from sending thdr 
child, and yet which excites^ both in parent and child, 
a feeling of something like independence, and a kind 
of claim for what they receive ; which feeling it is of 
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the greatest importance not to extinguish. At these 
schools, too, the children are not required to wear 
a particular badge, or livery, as they are at the 
common parish schools; which is another great 
improvement of the same nature, and tending to 
the same end, with that which I have just men* 
tioned. 

Besides these schools there are others called 
Sunday schools, from their being opened only on 
that day. All the other free schools require large 
annual contributions for their support, on account 
of the expence of buildings, masters, 8cc. ; but the 
plan of these schools admits of their bdng carried 
an withoilt any expence whatever. They are al- 
ways established in a district where there already 
exists one of these parish or other free schools ; 
and these latter not being open on a Sunday, the 
conductors of the Sunday school obtain leave to 
use the school-house for their purposes during the 
day ; and the children are instructed by persons of 
respectability in the neighbourhood, who attend 
the school-house gratuitously for that purposed 
Whether these Sunday schools deserve the encou- 
ragement they receive in this country, and whether 
the plan, of substituting instruction and confine- 
ment for the freedom and recreation which every 
where else accompany the seventh day of tlie week. 
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is a valuable one, is what I shall not inquire into. 
But it seems to me that, as far as regards the 
persons who support and take a part in the labour 
ari»ng out of this plan, more pure and unaffected 
benevolence is evinced than in any other of the 
charitable institutions which are the boast of 
England. 

V. S. 
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LETTER LXV. 



I HAVE been to see the boasted view from Rich- 
mond Hill; and I am quite disappointed with it. 
But perhaps this is my own fault ; for I had (I 
don'^t very well know why) taken up a notion that 
it was a combination of every possible kind of 
beauty in landscape; and I find it consists of but 
one single kind. It has an elegant and perfectly 
classical air, which is peculiar to itself, and is very 
striking in its way ; but it is not at all adapted to 
this climate, and, moreover, wants all the beauties 
that the association of ideas gives to external 
scenery. You stand on the top of a natural ter- 
race, planted with stately elms, which form a kind 
of frame-work to the picture, and through these 
you look down on numerous swelling masses of 
foliage, rising immediately beneath you, and 
stretching out interminably into the distance in all 
directions. From one mass of this foliage, on the 
right, the river seems to rise as if from a subterra* 
nean source, and lapsing along gently up the middle 
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of the seaie, loses itself again al)rupdy before the 
termbation of what forms the fbre-ground, and 
seems to sink into the earth as it seemed to rise 
from it. The banks of the river consist of a bright 
green tmrf^ continuing to the water's edge, and not 
having the slightest perceptible rise above the leve} 
of the water itself. This gives a quiet effect, per* 
fiectly consonant with the rest dT the scene ; but the 
causes of it are exactly those which prevent that 
scene from being so pcturesque and attractive as 
cytherwise wouuld be. In fact, the whole ground- 
work of the pmicipal or front part of this view is 
a p^ect flat; and excepting on the immediate 
bordo^ of the river^ where the green turf peeps^ out 
every now and then in bright smooth patches^ it is 
one Gcmtinued mass of foliage ; laid^ out, it is true^ 
in a p^eetly natural manner, and without the 
slightest appearance of regular planting, and there- 
tcxe rising into various heights, presenting various 
characters, and running into various clumps, di- 
visions, colours, &c.<^but still with scarcely any 
relief from the intermixture of champaign country^ 
open spaces, with cattle, roads, mills, village spires, 
country seats, cur any thing else that can indicate 
th^ presence of mmnated life. Even where you 
do discover the traces of habitations, either by the 
smoke from their chimnies, or by small portions 
of their architecture, they always proceed from the 
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midst of thick folifige> and seem buried beneath it« 
Under an Italian sky this shaded and embowered 
character, continued even all through an extennve 
view like this, would, by association merely, pro- 
duce a charming effect; but here, where the diffi* 
culty is to catch a glimpse of sunshine, not to es- 
cape from it, the effect of a superabundance of 
foliage in a view is ipt good. Clumps of it at in- 
tervals, with patches of meadow or cultivated land 
between, — as they occur in English scenery more 
gracefully blended than in any other,^ always pro* 
duce a delightful effect ; like the variegated beauty 
of a blue sky, with patches of doud of various 
forms, colour, and diaracter, scattered all over it 
But here it is like abnost all doud ; which gives 
much too sombre a hue to the scene. It is the same 
with the three or four distances that complete this 
rich and certainly harmonious picture. They recede 
and soften off behind each other in a most exqui- 
rite manner, till you can scarcely distinguish the 
last blue distance from the sky or douds, with 
which it seems to blend : but still it is almost all 
foliage. This, while it gives a unity of effect, and 
at the same time an air of deep contemplative 
beauty, of el^ant and voluptuous repose, to the 
whole, does not constitute exactly the kind of view 
one likes best to look on immediately after leaving 
a great city* The contrast is too abrupt These 
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scenes, and the associations they call up, are each a 
libel on the other. There can be no S3rmpathy be- 
tween them, or between the persons who can be 
satisfied with each of them. There is no shading 
off, or melting into each other. One or other of 
them must be an impertinence; and we perplex 
ourselves to know which, till we become dissatisfied 
with both. Even the river, which constitutes the 
chief beauty of the scene, does not give a character 
of animation to it. It does not seem to flow along, 
but to lie still in the midst — like a clear smooth 
mirror, in which the trees, the clouds, and the sky 
are invited to look at and admire themselves, and 
' the softened images of each other. 

Higher up the hill, on the side of which the 
terrace is situated, you enter the Royal Park. 
This is a most delightful spot, extending all over 
the top of the hill, and down the sides of it ; and 
here I think the views are much finer and more 
interesting than the more celebrated one from the 
terrace ; for here you have always a considerable 
space of fore-ground stretching out immediately 
r from the spot on which you stand ; and without 

this no view can be perfect. In looking at any 
view that can only be seen from an abrupt height, ; 
you feel an unpleasant effect of distance and loneli- 
ness; and the view itself also receives, from its isola* 
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tion^ a character of artificialnefle, which reminds jou 
of a picture ; and this should never be the case. 
The perfection of a picture consists in its giving 
you the ideas and feelings arising from a real land- 
scape ; but a landscape ought never to suggest the 
idea of a picture. 

The town of Richmond is one of the most 
pleasing and characteristic I have seen. It 
is purely English ; and nothing like it could be 
found in any other country. There is an air of 
exact propriety about every part of it, that is quite 
peculiar to England. But Richmond, and its im- 
mediate vicinity, is a very favourite spot among 
those families of distinction who make London their 
residence during a great part of the year; and 
there is evidently great pains taken to render it as 
attractive as possible. Richmond has frequently 
been compared to Versailles ; but I am not able to 
gUesis why ; for there is no one point of resemblance 
between them, except that they are both about 
twelve miles from the capital. 

We went to Richmond by the Steam-boat ; and 
I have scarcely yet recovered from the effects of 
the journey. You know I hated this self-willed 
machine, when first I saw it hurrying and clattering 
along, between the wharfs and coal-barges, and 
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throug^i the muddy water^ at Blackfriars^ Bridge ; 
but now I have not common patience with it. It 
is, to be sure, a most atrocious invention, and fit for 
nothing but to transport convicts to Botany Bay, 
or condemned souls across the Styx. To see a 
huge, noisy monstrosity like this, breathing fire and 
smoke, come insolently trundling itself up the clear 
stream, beneath the willows and alders, and be- 
tween the classical banks of Pope^s Twickenham, 
and treating all one^s feelings, fancies and associa- 
tions,— past, present, and to come, — with contempt, 
is intolerable, and ought to be forbidden by Act of 
Parliament. But really they have no notion of 
these kind of sensations here. The women in 
particular, seem to enjoy the ride— or whatever 
else it ought to be called — beyond measure. I 
dare say they think it mighty clever to be able to 
set nature and custom at defiance in this way. It 
partakes of the spirit of contradiction, and they 
sympathise with it. The steam-boat will have its own 
way, and thaf s what they like to encourag^. — You 
are by this time quite satisfied that I have, as I 
hinted above, not yet recovered from the efPects of 
this journey. The truth is, it made my head and even 
my bones ache agidn, and put me quite out of temper, 
for it jolts worse than a French diligence over the 
pav^, and roars like a com mill; and instead of being 
able to look at the scenery along the banks of the 
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river, which I so much wished for an opportunity 
of seeing, all I could do was to sit perversely 
counting the abominable strokes of the steam- 
engine, as they jarred and vibrated on every nerve 
about me. But really the bodily inconvenience at- 
tending a voyage in this new ^^ infernal machine " 
is nothing compared with its insolent violation of all 
oner's most cherished notions of keeping and con- 
sistency. Think of a drunken Dutch boor in the 
midst of one of Claude^s reposos ; or imagine a 
great rough cloven-footed Satyr in Titian's Bath of 
Diana ; or conceive a herd of Porpoises tumbling 
about in one of the Italian lakes ; and you may 
gain some idea of the effect of seeing a London 
steam-boat intruding itself upon the Thames at 
Twickenham. 

V. S. 
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LETTER LXVI. 



I HAVE lately been staying for a few days at a 
little suburban village called Hampstead, a summer 
sojourn, which is in great favour with the citizens of 
London, and which is, consequently, held in infi- 
nite contempt by all those among their betters who 
have — ^never seen it :— I must give these " betters,''^ 
whoever they may be, this excuse for thinking 
slightingly of so delightful a spot. Perhaps there 
is no great metropolis more rich in the various 
beauty of its surrounding scenery than Londcxi. 
The town itselfy and its immediate suburbs, occupy 
an immense plain ; but this plain is everywhere 
surrounded by what, in a mountainous country, 
would be regarded as mere clumps and risings, but 
which must here take the name of hills. Hamp- 
stead is situated on one of these ; and I think it 
presents a greater variety in landscape beauty than 
I hay^^any where else seen in the same space : and 
all this variety is perfectly characteristic, and could 
belqng to none but English scenery. The most 

VOL. JI, N 
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Striking parts of this scenery, though not I think 
the most attractive merely as views, are two sister 
vales, which sink into the summit of the hill, and 
are divided from each other by the public road, 
which runs between them in the form of a lofty 
causeway. In these delightful little vailies we have 
an example of that genial power which Nature 
possesses, in common with Shakspeare^s lovely 
Ophelia, of turning every thing— even what might 
seem likely to be a source of unmixed mischief and 
annoyance — " to favour and to prettiness."** The soil 
of these vales consists entirely of a red and yellow 
sand, which is not to be found anywhere else in the 
neighbourhood of London, and which is used there^ 
for various purposes ; regardless, therefore, of the 
effect that may be produced by it on these beau- 
tiful little retreats, (so truly among the necessaries 
of life to the inhabitants of a great city) any one 
who pleases is allowed to come here and dig for this 
sand, and carry it away in any quantity, provided 
he pays a certain charge to the Lord of the Manor. 
It might be expected that this perpetually turning 
up p{ the soil, and leaving it to take any form that 
accident may give it, would be likely to throw a 
character of rudeness and disorder over the spot, 
not at all in keeping with the air of completeness 
and finish that always pervades English domestic 
scenery. But exactly the reverse is the caae. 
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These perpetually recurring patches of bright yd- 
, low and red, intermixed with the different greena of 
the turf^ heathy furze, &c. that grow in great abun- 
dance on this kind of soil, give a liveliness to the 
scene that it would not have under any other cir« 
cumstances, and also give it adifferent aspect at 
every point from which you look at it. 

But the peculiar character belonging to the 
. scenery about this village, and from which it derives 
its chief beauty, is the universal undulatimi in the 
surface of the soil.* There is not a single level spot 
to be found so large as the Place, Vendome; so 
that, whichever way you look, the different siufaces 
. everywhere rise or dip into each other, and c^ei^e 
a change of distance, and a novelty of effect^ at 
every ten steps. Speaking of the scenery in itself, 
it does not present much variety ; for it almost aU 
consists of little miniature meadows, surrounded bj 
beautiful hedge-rows, and planted irregularly with 
various kinds of forest trees. But this undulation 
in the surface of .the ground causes a perpetual in. 
terchange between the difierent objects as they are 
situated with respect to, each other, which prevents 
the view from ever becoming monotpnous, or in- 
deed from ever appearing the same from any. two 
points, however short .their (ti^tanee from each 
other; The t)eauty of this kind o$ soei^evyy ftt 
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least for those who live in the midst of it, is that 
it never tires or ceases to be interesting, because 
you can never get &oroughly acquainted with it, 
so as to know it by heart, or be able to recal it to 
the memory when it is not before you. Whenever 
you go to visit it, it always receives you with a 
smiling, but always with a new face.; wluch lat- 
ter quality is, I am inclined to think, a very great 
merit in inanimate objects, whatever it may be in 
friends and acquaintance. 

But,bendes this particular description of scenery, 
Hampstead is not wanting in views of a different 
kind ; such as are usually to be seen from the top 
of eminences. From a terrace at the back of the 
town^ you have one of these views in great perfec- 
tion,— where wood, water, pastures, com fields, 
villages, farms, mills, single dwellings of different 
kinds, &c. are spread out before you under an end- 
less variety of forms, colours, and aspects; the 
whole indistinctly bounded by aerial hills floating 
and undulating in the distance, and reUeved by a 
broken and irregular fdre-ground of rich emerald 
^reen pasture, planted with clumps of lofty trees 
growing into famUieSy and enlivened by cattle of 
every kind feeding, and in tlie midst of which 
rises a little green hill, with an irregular dwelr 
big on> it,^ which intercepts the whole -centre of 
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theTiew, and divides it, except the remote distance, 
into two. This view also, like that fh»n Riclv 
mond Hill, gains considerably in effect by being 
through a firame»work of lofty trees. 

V. s. 
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LETTER LXVII. 

I AM just returned from spending a week with 

M at Oxford, the principal of the English 

Univernties ; and as I have never been more de- 
lighted than with the scenery both natural andartifi- 
dal, that I have met with here, I invite you to pass a 
day with me in exploring some of its beauties. 
These are so numerous, however, that I must intro- 
duce you only to the most choice among them-— 
such as may be seen within the compass of a long 
summer^s day ; for, if I were to describe them all, 
I should write you a volume instead of a letter. 

In order that we may see Oxford to the best 
advantage, and not let one part of it interfere to 
lessen the effect of the other, we will contrive to 
reach it after dark over>night, and will retire to 
our nests immediately, that we may be able to 
\etL\e them not long after the lark leaves his ; and 
•n sallying forth, we will, if you please, not look 
either around or behind us, till we reach a little 
elevation on the Henley road, to the east of the city. 
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How delicious is this jprime of the morning ! 
It is to a summer's day what the spring is to the 

year, or childhood to human life. The dew hangs, 

• 

like a blessing, on the glittering leaves; and the 
mists are rising from the grass, like the snu^e of 
an acceptable sacrifice, steaming up to the heavens/ 
Hark to those heifers cropping the crisp herbage. 
I know of no sound more purely pastoral ; it is as 
refreshing to an ear sick of the talk of towns, 
as a, draught of ice-cold water to a parched pa- 
late, and how sweetly it meets and harmonises 
with the rich melody that comes raining down from 
yonder mounting lark ! There are no othei sounds 
stirring; — for the s^n bift not yet aw«dc«ned ,ihe 
breezes— the bee is still wrapped in its honey-heavy 
slumbers — and the *^ hum of men^ is a thing of 
memory only. 

Turn- we now to the most beautiful view of iu 
kind in existence. At the extreme left aiid right, 
but not.extending far into the distance, lie culti- 
vated lands, laid out in small fields surrounded by 
hedge-rows, and undulating into hill and dale, in 
a manner peculiar to English scenery. • In the im- 
mediate front these fields take the form of a rich 
plain, through which wind the two roads from 
London, till they join and lose themselves in the 
<uty. And then (at a distance of about half a mile 
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from where we atand) rises, the lately city ilBci£— 
flteeped in the stiUneisof the monii^,aiid crown^ 
with the beauty of the douds that hang suapeiided 
over ity leaving an interval of gr^ sky between. 
Follow with your eye the road which runs at our 
right hand^ till it reaohes the bridge at the en- 
trance of the city. Here rises the solemn and 
stately tower of Magdalen Collqpe— everywhere a 
Qonspiciious ornament in the general view, but here 
its principal individual feature. Immediately to 
the right of this tower stands the grove of the same 
coU^e,— 4)earing from this point of view the 
appearance of a uniform mass of verdure, rising 
like .a Hving wall, to shut out all the external 
world, ita idle pleasures and senseless cares. In^ 
mediately to the left of this cc^lege an open space 
presents itself, confusedly peopled with spires and 
towers, which, retiring behind each other, do not 
^tisfy the imagbatiouy but lead it into the heart 
ci the city, as it were through an open portal cut 
through a wall ci trees. The most oon^cuoua 
objects in this part of the view are the two sister 
towers of All Souls, and the knotted pinnacles of 
the Sdiools. Finally, still farther to the left, and 
exactly matching to the groves of Maudlin on the 
ri^t, rises a similar, but mcare rich and extensive 
mass of trees; and from the midst ai this lofty 
mass look forth, in a line, six buildings of varioua 



omistruction, all beautiful in their kind^ and all t^ 
taQy different from and contrasting with eiach other. 
First on the left stands the rich mosque-like tower 
pf Christ^s Church gateway, and by its ade the 
plain sober spire of the Cathedral ; next comes tbfS 
light, airy, and elegant spre of All Saints Church, 
which is finely contrasted to the low venerable old 
knotted pinnacles of Merton, which stand next to 
it ; then rises, in unrivalled loveliness, the sweetest 
of all spires-r^that of Saint Mary's Church ; and by 
its side, dotbed in a solemn gravity, the dome of 
the Radcliffe Library. To those who are not 
acquainted with the objects which makb up this 
scene of unparalleled beauty, and who see it lor 
the first time, I lAould conceive it must bear the 
semblance of a fairy vision, rather than of a reat 
tangible scene, chiefly raised by human hand&«-r 
so^abstracted and poetical an air does it carry with 
it. I speak now of this particular portion of the 
view before us, where the above-mentioned six ob- 
jects seem to rise out of that solid mass of ver* 
dure formed by the magnificent elm grove belcmg- 
Ipg to Christ Church CoUege. To me this part of 
the view immediately suggested the vision of that 
enchanted city we read of in fiE^ry lore, which the 
remorseless ocean had swallowed up ; but, touched 
by the beauty of a few of her spires, pinnacles, and 
domes, had left ^m uncovered, peering above its 

k3 
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green- waters. But we must quit this enchanting, 
if not aichanted scene, or we shall lose the sweel^ 
stroU I propose to take before breakfast, through 
the Water-walk of Magdalen.. Proceed- we, then,* 
to cross' the elegant modem bridge over the Cher- 
well, (which we have no time to admire as it de^ 
serves) delaying a moment, however, in the centre 
of it, to notice the charming views formed by the 
emerald meadows on each side;— on the left, stretch- 
ing away into the distance, and bounded at the end 
by richly-wocded rising ground, and at the sides 
by the gardens of a modern mansion, the fine ivy- 
bound walls of the botanic garden, &C; ; and on. 
the right by a light eminence crowned with an Ita- 
lian villa, and the stately elms of Maudlin, afford- 
ing, between their massy stems, glimpses of that' 
almost sacred grove which we are about to explore : 
the river winding about in graceful negligence 
through both the scenes, and giving to them a life 
and moticm which nothing else can. 

• 

' Befc^e passing from this spot, let us not neglect 
to pliy due honour to the^ stately beauty of the 
ftont which Maudlin here presents to the public 
way. Nothing can be more pure, chaste, and noble 
in' its detail as well as in its general effect Here die . 
stands, to greet and usher in our first footsteps to 
this magnificent city — an earnest and a foretaate of 
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what we are to meet with as we proceed. Time, 
you see, has steeped her all over in the warm i^Iow 
q{ maturity, but without adding a single touehor 
hint of decay. The lichens that everywhere cling 
about her are not grey, but yellow — ^like the sun- 
freckles on the face of a matronly beauty. As a 
single whole— an object to be looked at by itself, 
and at once — I think this tower and front of 
Maudlin is among the very finest things we shall 
see; and the view altogether, from this spot^ is 
most rich and enchanting, but of a more modern 
character than any other that we shall meet with 
here« 

. To convey, by description, anything like the 
effect produced by wandering in what is called the 
Water-walk belonging to Magdalen College, (pass- 
ing into its rich shades, from the city, during the 
glow of a brilliant summer's day) is more than I 
shall attempt ; but the heart and mind, in whatevier 
state they may have previously been, which are 
not subdued by it to a condition of calm, contem- 
plative peace, '^ that passeth all understanding,^' 
may be pitied indeed, — for they are past the in- 
fluence of all external things. This walk is entirely 
artificial, and is formed round a rieh meadow, 
which is insulated by a branch of the Cherwell; so 
that its whole course is by the ade of a clear stream ^ 
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On first eatering it from the court of tbe new buitd^ 
ingSy and tMcnk^ to the left, we find ourselves in 
an embowered shade, oomfdetely dosed in by 
shrubs of various kinds on each nde, with the 
higher forest-trees shooting up from among them 
at intervals, and forming arch above arch overhead. 
On the right side of the walk, for some distance, 
the screen thus formed is almost inqpervious, except 
te the broken patches of sunshine which fall on the 
footpath ; but on the left little openings are made, 
wluch, as you proceed, afford glimpses into a small 
park or grove, also belonging to this college, planted 
with noble elms, and stocked with deer. For 9ome 
distance this walk winds so continually, that you are 
not able at any point to see before you for twenty- 
yards. Presently, however^ the arch above grow^ 
somewhat higher, and you arrive at an opening, 
throii^h which is seen a wata'-mill at work, the 
wheel of which is entirely covered and hid by an 
elegant weeping willow, so as to give the effect of a 
watet-falL This is an exquisite object, no doubt; 
but, to say the truth, though the mill is a real one, 
the whole picture (for it looks like one) has rather 
too much the aj^)earance of a scene on the stage** 
80 piettily has every thing about it been contrived 
to aid and mingle with the general effect At this 
point the river makes an angle, and the y^lk, f<d- 
lowing ity takes the form of a straight U^e fpr a 
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ccmBiiderable distance ; so that, on turning the aiw 
gle, you look along a low and apparently intennin* 
able aich of green: the footway being a firm red 
gravel) fringed on each side with smooth-shaven 
turf. This, though very pretty as a variety, is 
fhot my favourite part of the walk. Proceed we 
therefore at once to the end of this vista, and, 
turning another angle, we shall find ourselves in a 
part of the walk that suddenly widens, and affords 
a passage through a double line of lofty elms, the 
interstices between which are, on the left, filled up 
with shrubs, but on the right they are open, offer- 
ing a rich view of different parts of all the build- 
ings belonging to this magnificent endowment: 
tower, chapel, hall, all ^^ bosomed high in tufted 
trees.^ At proper intervals of the walk there are 
seats ; at the end next the public road there is a 
fine view of tlie bridge and the open country ; and 
to complete the effect of the whole, beautiful cattle 
of different kinds (they almost seem to have been 
Elected Tor their beauty) are constantly feeding in 
the meadow round which the walk runs. 

< Undoubtedly this walk is the completest thing of 
the kind that can be seen. The care as well as 
taste bestowed in bringing its different pcHnts to 
their present perfection, and in keepng them in 
that state^ is admirable: there is not an object 
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shewn that had been better concealed, nor one con- 
cealed that might have been exposed with advan^ 
tage to the general or particular effect ; and we quit 
this delightful spot with no other regret than that 
of 'parting from itf To the English this scene b 
doubly interesting, from having been one. of the 
favourite haunts of Addison, the most amiable ot 
their writers, and Collins, one of the most poetical 
of their poets. 

Immediately opposite to us, on entering the 
High ^Street from Magdalen College, stands the 
rich rusticated gateway of the Botanic Garden^ 
the handsomest erection of the kind in Oxfords 
4Ve have not time to enter it now ; and indeed it 
offers no particular objects of attraction within ; but 
the vista through it, as seen from the little outer 
court, is exceedingly sweet and inviting, and, to- 
gether with the gateway itself, forms a picture per- 
fect of its kind. An elegant larch stands on each 
side of the gateway, and a broad venerable yew 
hedge runs up on each side the walk. These,, 
together with a beautiful pink acacia, some noble 
old Portugal laurels, and other shrubs, and a lofty 
poplar spiring up above the whole at the extreme 
end, complete the scene. 

We now find ourselves in what may, upon the 
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whole, be considered as the finest street in Euiropey 
both as regards its particular objects of attraction^- 
and its general effect. The great street at Antwerp 
is the only one of the kind that can compare with it.- 
Let us walk on as far as the bend, which com- 
mences just as we reach the front of Queen''s Cot 
lege, and then look around us. 

Here is a sight not lo be paralleled at the pre-- 
sent day ; and, I firmly believe, not to have been 
much surpassed in ancient times. On the left rises 
the extensive front of University College ; venera- 
ble from its aspect, but more so from its associa^ 
tions, — for it may probably be considered as the 
eldest daughter of Alma mater. Opposite to, and 
finely contrasting with this, is the ecjually extent 
sive, but entirely modem front of Queen''s, — with 
its rusticated wings enriched with statues and 
sculptures, and its solid plain screen joining these 
to an elegant central gateway, surmounted by an 
open cupola containing a statue of Queen Caroline. 
A little farther westward stands the simple embat- 
tled front of All Souls ; and immediately beyond 
this the exceedingly rich and elaborate front of St. 
Mary^s Church, with iCn projecting portico, sup- 
ported by twisted columns, like those in Raphaeri 
cartoon of the Beautiful Gate — its parapet of 
knotted pinnacles <— and its exquisite airy spire, rising 
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out of a duster of smaller ones, like a lovely young 
.mother with her children round her knees. Inunc- 
diatdy beyond St. Mary's, on the same side^ 
stands the sister church of All Saints ; the elegant 
modem spire of which can al<»ie be seen from this 
pcnnt of view.— All the buildings I have now 
described are seen at one view, from a particular 
pomt in the High Street, looking westward; and 
from the same point, looking in an opppdte direction, 
are seen the queen-like Tower of Magdalen, rising 
from behind the elms in the front of Magdalen 
Hall— the Bridge, &c. &c. ; the whole forming 
a scene of stately and impressive beauty not to be 
conceived of without seeing it, and not to be sur- 
passed. Let us now return to our inn to breakfast, 
after having thus completed, I hope not uninterest^ 
ingly, the first portion of our summer'^s day. 

V. S. 
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LETTER LXVIII. 



There are few things pleasanter, uponoccasion^ 
tiian the regular confusion of a wdl-frequented inn» 
in a populous country town. It keeps speculation 
perpetually alive. In such a scene the mind cxa 
never flag, and can never recoil, upon itself. A 
melancholy man should live in the coffee-room of 
a country inn, whose windows look to the high 
street. It is a place exorcised of all had spirits^ 
exo^t licensed ones : and as these only come when 
they are called for, we have no right to complain 
even of them. Here, while discussing our substan- 
tial English breakfast of fresh eggs, ham, water- 
cresses, and coffee — here, while looking out upon 
the smart shops, the nicely paved streets, and the 
tnm damselfi that are pacing them, mixed here and 
there with the students in their half gallant, half 
schalar-iyLe attire, let us endeavour to forget, for a 
time^ the splendid scene we have just been contem- 
phdng ; otherwise we shall not be duly prepared 
and fitted to a{^reciate that which is to come : for 
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we have, as yet, had but a slight taste of the archi- 
tectural as well as picturesque riches of this mag-- 
nificent spot. 

Having forgotten, then, for a moment, if we can, 
the rich and varied scene just presented to us, let 
us now look at one altogether different, but stiil 
more complete in its kind, and still more impres- 
sively beautiful — beautiful to a degree that is 
nothing less than aifecting. Quitting the High 
Street through the gate of All Souls, we find pur-. 
sdves in the outer quadrangle of that coll^e^ 
Here we will only notice the gorgeous painted and 
gilded sun dial, which looks down upon us from the 
front of the chapel ; and which, in the midst of the 
grey antiquity that surrounds it, looks like a richly 
jewelled diadem glittering on the forehead of a 
faded and wrinkled beauty. Passing for a moment 
out of this' square through a low portal on the 
right, we feadi a small inner court, the sweetest of 
its kind in Oxford— braided all over one side with 
ivy, from the ground to the summit of the walls^-i 
ibstooned from window to window by various: paro, 
lite plants, clinging by their tendrils and hanging 
their gorgeously-tinted leaves up to the very chim- 
ney tops ;— and below, the star of the jasmine, shining 
not unheeded, however mild its light. Returning 
reluctantly from this sweet spot, we pass through 
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another portal into the inner quadrangle. It is to 
▼lew the unrivalled coup-cToeil from the centre of 
this court that we are here. 

Notwithstanding die amaasing number of build- 
ings forming this University, we are never tired of 
looking at them, on account of their infinite variety 
of form and character : but I fear anything like 
a detailed description of many of them would very 
soon have this eflfect. Still, howev^, I cannot re- 
«st the temptation of endeavouring to convey to 
you some notion, however indistinct, of the scefie- 
which presents itself from the centre of this court ; 
because there is unquestionably nothing of the 
kind so beautiful in existence. Standing, then, in 
the centre of the western dde of this court, with its 
emerald carpet of turf spread out at our feet, we* 
see before us two lofty towers, flanked by ranges of 
buildings which occupy the rest of tha,t side of the 
sqijiare. These towers, though entirely differing. 
horn all others in Oxford, are of the most chaste 
and exquisite beauty. They are square, and con-^ 
sist ^of three compartments* diminishing in size aa 
they rise above eacb other ; the lower compartment 
surrounded at the corners by knotted pinnacles,' 
and each finished by a. pierced- parapet. Between* 
the lower compartment of these towers is the stately 
ODtrance to the Common Room ; snd the r^ges o( 
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buildings whidb fladk the towers^ «)d oompM^ the 
tide of the square, are supported by rich graduated 
buttresses, each terminating in a knotted pinnacle 
rising considerably above the roof. On the oppo- 
site side to this runs a plain but elegaat) colonnade, 
in the centre of which is a handsomely wcnrked iron 
gateway, surmounted by a low turret richly oma* 
mented, and taking the form of an imperial cfown. 
The remaining sides of the court consist of uni« 
fiDrm ranges of building, pierced by exquisitely* 
formed pointed windows, and supported at intervals 
by graduated buttresses, which are, like those 
cm the eastern side, terminated by rich knotted 
pinnacles. 

Thus far of the court, or quadrangle, which con^ 
siats of buildii^ forming part of the college itself; 
$ind even this may be considered as supenor in 
beauty to any other in Oxfixd. Bt|t, as if to a»n^ 
^ete and perfect the scene, and render it quite un- 
sivalled, it takes in a view of several of the finest 
single objects belonj^ng to the Univer»ty ; whidi 
seem to look down upon it in silent admiratioi^ as. 
if willingly^ admitting its claims. At the left c^nmer- 
of the square, looking from the sister towers^ rises 
the tfweet spire of St. Mavy^s Church, and by its 
side, like a yoimger sister, that of All Saints. Im» 
mediately tp the right of the turretted gateway 
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stands the bold and majestic dpme of the Raddiffis 
Library; a little beyond the right hand catoet 
come clustmng up the venerable jnnnades of the 
Schools ; and still farther to the right rise a few lofty 
poplars, that seem to wave their green tops as if 
keeping a living watch and ward over the inefFaide 
beauty of the scene beneath them. Except the 
foregoing, and the clouds and sky, not a single ob- 
ject of any kind whatever can be seen from any 
part of this spot. 

Of what remains to fill up the rest of the day, 
and complete our hasty view of a few of the ar- 
chitectural and natural beauties of Oxford, I 
shall choose the splendid collection of buil£ngs 
forming and adjoining to Radcliffe Square— Christ 
Church, with its noble avenue of elms, and the 
sweet and romantic walk round its meadow— HUid 
lastly, the evening scene on the Isis. 

Once more, then, after taking a light repast at 
our pleasant inn, let us sally forth into the High 
Street, and passing up on the left by the side of St. 
Maiy's -Church, we shall find ourselves in a square 
open space, the four sides of which are formed by the 
back of St. Mary's, the front of Brazen-Nose 
Cc^lege, one- side of the principal quadrangle of 
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All-Souls, and a portion of that venerable and im^ 
•pre8«ve building calted the Schools; and in the 
centre of this space, detached from any other 
erection, stands the stately dome of the Radcliffis 
Library. In order to convey some idea of the 
unrivalled architectural wealth collected together 
on this spot, and its immediate vicinity, I will add, 
that, otk passing through the quadrangle of the 
Schools, you arrive in view of three more of 
the richest and most characteristic buildings be- 
longing to the University,— viz. the Theatre for 
examinations, conferring degrees, &c. — ^the Claren- 
don Printing-house, and the Asbmolean Museum. 
That these buildings may be something more to 
you than a collection of mere names, I shall 
endeavour to convey to you« a slight notion of 
the character of each ; from which it will be seen, 
that they are as rich in contrast and variety, as they 
are in every other* species of architectural attraction. 

For pure and delicate beauty, unquestion- 
ably tbe' most conspicuous object in this collec- 
tion is' the back elevation of St. Mary^s Churdb, 
which forms the southern ade of Radcli£Pe 
Square. It is a perfectly regular erection, con- 
sisting of a rich pointed portal, flanked by three <^ 
pointed windows to correspond on each side, and 
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Burmounted by that lovely spire of which I have 
spoken before, and which produces so exquisite an 
effect in all the distant views of the city. The 
lower series of windows in this front are sur- 
mounted bv four smaller ones arched in a different 
manner, and a parapet enriched at intervals by 
those singular knotted pinnacles which so greatly 
enhance the general effect of buildings of this 
kind, Ha:rmonious sweetness is the character of 
this matchless work. It seems to breathe forth 
into the surrounding space an air of deep quiet — 
of imperturbable peace. For perfect beauty, I do 
not scruple to ' place it above any other religious 
temple I have ever seen. Some of the Continental 
cathedrals may have been equal to it when in their 
perfect state ; but J doubt if they were not all on 
too larjge a scale to admit of their possessing that 
peculiar siveetness of expression which belongs to 
this lovely object. 

That portion of All-Souls which forms 
the eastern side of Radcliffe Square, consists 
of the screen, gateway, and cupola, which I 
deiscribed in my account of the quadrangle of 
that magnificent college. Immediately behind this 
icreen rises the singularly beautifid double tower, 
which I also described. The western side of the 
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square is fonned by the front of Brazen-Noee,— a 
building not claiming very particular attention; 
though its plainness and sobriety of character are 
well adapted to contrast with the riches that sur- 
round it The remaining or north side of the 
square is occupied by an elevation forming one side 
of the quadrangle of the Schools. This is a build- 
ing which, from its bare and almost primitive 
simplicity of character, excites a peculiar interest, 
in connexion with the venerable associations that 
belong to it, and in contrast with the rich and 
almost fantastical variety of ornament by which it 
is surrounded. Its perfectly flat and unomamented 
walls, rising immediately out of the earth like the 
side of a cliff looking to the sea — its plain square 
windows, as if cut out of its face — and its low ^ 

simple parapet, directly perpendicular with the i 

line at which the walls rise out of the earth — all 
this, dark and grey with age, yet firm and unim- 
paired as if of yesterday, produces a striking and 
impressive effect. — The Radcliffe Library — which 
rises in the midst of these buildings, and gives to 
iliem, as well as receives from them, a look of 
grandeur and richness — consists of an elevation 
which may be regarded as comprising, externally, 
three compartments; namely, the substructure, 
which is of rustic work, and of a double octi^n 
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form, containing eight open portals, all of which 
lead to one open vestibule ; above this rises the 
circular hall or chamber containing the library, the 
outer elevation of which is extremely elegant and 
well imagined— consisting of couples of Corinthian 
pillars connecting windows and niches alternately, 
and supporting a graceful entablature surmounted 
by an open balustrade ; — finally, within the balus- 
trade rises the grave and commanding dome, which 
is finished by a turret and cupola of appropriate 
character and dimensions. 

One would think that all these structures, 
grouped together in a space not exceeding 
that of one of our ordinary squares, presented 
an assemblage of architectural grandeur and 
beauty sufficiently imposing. But as if to defy 
all competition or comparison between similar 
assemblages elsewhere, there are, added, to the 
group I have just described, three other buildings, 
each totally different from any of the above-men- 
tioned, and from each other, and each appropriate 
to its object, and excellent in its kind. These are 
tlie Theatre, the Clarendon Printing-house, and 
the Ashmolean Museum. My space will not al- 
low me to describe these admirable buildings with 
anv minuteness; but an idea of their character 
and general eflfect in the picture may be gained 
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by mentioning, that the Theatre is raised on the 
model, or at least its external elevation is an 
imitation of, those of the ancients, though of course 
on a very small scale, and I believe it is the only 
modem building of its l^ind ; — the Clarendon 
Printing-house is also a perfectly clasacal erection, 
consisting of an elegant Doric portico connecting 
two uniform wings, and surmounted, at the cor- 
ners of each pediment, — of which there are four, 
one over each front, — by statues of the Muses ; — 
the Ashmolean Museum is an elegant modem 
structure, extremely correct and tasteful in its 
proportions as well as ornaments, and though of a 
character different from all the other objects in this 
group, yet admirably consorting with the whole of 
themr 

We must now abruptly quit this magnificent 
portion of the city, and repose our senses (almost 
satiated with the contemplation of architectural 
grandeur — perhaps on account of its possessing 
the one sole fault of not being sufficiently, or rather 
not at all, blended with the beauties of nature) 
among the sweet yet cheerful stillness of Christ- 
Church meadows. To this end let us proceed to 
the western extremity of the High Street, and 
turning on the left down St. Aldate's ^treet, we 
shall presently find ourselves before the mo^t 
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uiagnificent structure as well as endowment m 
Oxford. We cannot stay to admire its nobly sim- 
ple jGront, or the gorgeous mosque-like towers of 
its gateway ; for we must, if we would do it with 
piroper effect, no longer delay to contraist, as well as 
combine, the contemplations arising from the scene 
w6 have just left, with those which are sure to 
be suggested by that we are seeking. Passing si- 
lently, therefore, through the great quadrangle of 
Chi^0t\ and the somewhat lumbering, un-uniform, 
and much too modem one, called Peckwater, and 
t^ontinuing our course to the little meadow in 
front of vine-covered and ivy-bound Merton, we 
shall speedily enter " a Temple not made with 
hands ^ — " a pillared shade high overarched" — the 
effect of which, it must be confessed, sinks the 
works of us mortals into insignificance, and at the 
same time lifts our thoughts to a height, which 
their own unassisted power can scarcely enable them 
to reach.— See ! — ^We stand within the Elm Grove 
of Christ Church — the grandest of Cathedrals! 
Between its massy pillars the descending sun darts 
its slant rays, and the innumerable company of 
leaves above and about us cast their green and 
quivering shadows on the natural pavement below. 
The breeze, perfumed with sweet incense from the 
field-flowers around, chaiints forth its evening 
hymn ; at intervals pealing along the fretted roof, 
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like a dim organ note, still sounding, after tlie 
touch that awakened, has qmtted it Above, the 
'birds flit hither and thither, like attendant spirits 
of the place. Before us and around, unconscious 
worshippers pass silently along, their steps so- 
lemnized, and their looks lifted upwards, in token 
of unlifted thoughts.— -To give a bare description 
of this noble spot would be idle, since nothing but 
being present within its influence can call forth 
feel'mgs appropriate to its character. Pass we on, 
then, to another scene, different, and yet alike! 
— different as a tragedy of ^schylus differs from 
a pastoral of Tasso-^like, as those two are alike, 
inasmuch as both are poetry* The lovely walk 
round Christ Church meadow must be very dear 
to the memory of all who have trod its sweet 
windings — dear for itself, and dearer for the many ' 
pleasant images and associations that the mere 
rec(Jlection of it cannot fail to call forth ; but it 
will not bear much describing — especially after 
wliat I have said of a similar walk belon^ng to 
Magdalen College. The one before us resembles 
that in being artificially planted, and raised on the 
borders of a clear meandering stream ; but it dif- 
fers from that in being much less still and secluded 
— ^more open, extensive, and various in the views 
it aff<H:ds-*and more gay, lively, and picturesque. 
Including the Elm Walk, it is m<»*e tlian a mile in 
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length ; fmd y^ft every part of it is kept in tb^ 
most peiffect order. The turf which clothee its 
sides down to the water^s edge is lil;e ft v^vet c^^ 
pet-^not the smallest tuft of grass is ever seen to 
.disfigioe its firm gravelled footway— not a twig of 
its innumerable shrubs is suffered to p?ow dis(»N 
deriy, or a plant ta witho* without havmg its place 
instantly supplied. If I were compelled to confine 
myself to one of these walks, I should certainly 
choose this of Christ Church; yet not without 
confessing that the other possesses more unity of 
character, and is upon the whole more unrivalled, 
con^stent, and complete. 

We have sauntered under these delightful shades 
till the evening is closing in upon us, and there is 
scarcely light enough left to shew us yonder gay 
and glittering scene on the Isis. It is as if all Ox- 
ford were abroad, sporting and making hoUday 
on the bosom of her beautiful river. But it is so 
every summer evening during Term time. Brightly 
painted boats of all sizes, — from the eight-oared 
cutter to the little skiff, small enough to be taken 
up imder the arm of its single occupant, — are 
skimming the surface of the sun-lit waters. Some 
of these latter are floating heedlessly along, at 
** the river'^s own sweet will,^ or making their way 
into secluded nooks, and lingering by the side of 
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emerald banks, while their rapt inmates, perchiliee 
smitten with the love of dd romance, are slumbtx^ 
ing over *^ this ignorant present,^ and lining ir 
thousand years before thej were bom. Let us* 
leave them to their imaginations : they cannot W 
more happy in them than I have been in mine, 
while thus conjuring up, for you and for myself, 
another Summer^s Day at Oxford.^ 
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Tell me no more, my dear N — ^, about the 
merits of a Republic, and the disadvantages of a 
Monarchy ; talk to me no more of the emptiness of 
pageantry, the mischiefs of hixury, and the folly 
of form ; let me hear no more facts or arguments 
to prove that courts are subject to onruptions, that 
courtiers are liable to duiJicity and intrigue, and 
that kings are not immaculate or immortal any 
more than other people ! Preach to me no more 
on this most fruitful of subjects, for I am deter- 
mined before-hand that your enthusdasm and elo- 
quence shall all be thrown away. I shall turn a 
deaf ear .to it all : and you know those who mil 
not hear are more deaf than any others. I have 
seen, and as we say in France, '^assisted at" the 
Coronation of Greorge the Fourth of England; 
have seen it under every advantage, and have par- 
taken of the banquet that followed it; and hence* 
forth I am prepared to maintain, and even to arguCy 
that there is a chord in the human heart which na- 
turally and therefore necessarily thrills and responds 
to " the pomps and vanities of this wicked world; ^ 
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that there is a kind of Coronation organ in the 
human brain, which has not yet been pointed out 
by Gall and Spurzheim, possibly because it does not 
become developed till after the patient has aansted 
at a ceremony of this kind ; (and those philoso- 
phers were not likely to meet with many such for- 
tunate persons in their researches); but which 
wgan is expressly and exclusively adapted to 
inquire man with a reverence for legitimate govenw 
ments, and a firm faith in the ^^ £vine light^ of 
kings and Csesars! 

To be serious, I have just witnessed this truly 
royal and august qieelacle ; and I assure you that 
the awful grandeur of the place m which it was 
exhibited, the oomjdicated and impresnve naturs 
of the reflections arising out of the ceremonies 
performed, and the infinite variety and multitude 
of the associations omnected with the names, offices, 
and even the habits of the persons who Xock part 
in those ceremonies, all oonqured to render it a 
soene whidi could not be witnessed without dteep 
emotion, and which cannot be remembered without 
reverenoe and respect. For my own part, I will 
candidly confess to you, that I went to this great 
spectacle with a diqiosttion to think lightly of such 
things,, and I shall, therefore, readily forgive the 
ridicqle of those who were not present at it ; but 
I shall never hear such q)eotades i^ken of slight. 



bgly by tfaoae who were pres<»t at ilm^ Mritbout 
fedings of MicpidMm, if not ^ ontcmpt 

We were ao fortunate as to pgcoeuBe theee pe»f«' 
tickets, for cme of tibe best sittUKtioiBs in tiie Ab* 
bey, and we went th^ leisurely, about half-past 
seven in the momtng-^^-flnakiiig our way through* 
ranks of persons who had. been in their plaoes for 
hours, i£ not days and nights, and lor whom, 
accordingly, we feb no £tttle shaire of contempt 
tuous j»ty I 

On arriving at tiie Abbey, nearly all who 
had seats there were already occupying them;- 
so that this first sul]^t of observation pres^ited 
itaeU to us in ks complete state at onoe : and it 
was far from being unimpresme. Theie was 
an air of anxious yet satisfied and sedate ex-* 
pectation about every thii^[w«,panunate as well as 
inanimate ^x-whidi wa3 very eharaotenstic* All 
present were sure that they should see every 
thing which took place, and tberrfcHie they were^ 
satisfied to wait ; but no one very well knew wha^ 
would take place, and therefore all were anxioui^ 
that it shoidd begin. Meantime the persons in 
official ntuations wepe passing and repassing in sti 
pmrts of the scene, giving or receiving <firectioiw, 
or fulfilling the duties of theur varioiis sfationa 
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Here a page, in the ample but graoefbl oostume 
of a cavalier^s frock of Uue, with wlute sash and 
ruff, a black Spanish hat and feathers, white 
rosettes to his knees and shoes, and a wand of 
office, was conducting a bevy of peeresses to their 
seats ; there a herald, in his splendidly embroi- 
dered tabard or snrooat, was passing to and . fico on 
the floor of the theatre, or centre part of the dioir. 
lii one part, a knot of richly attired military officers 
were convermng (silently) on the approaching 
events of the day; in another, a group of plumed 
ladies were consulting (doubtless) on where they 
had best place themselves finaDy, in order at once 
to receive lustre from the scene, and to impart it. 
AU this gave a life and motion to the coup-d'*oeil 
which was hi^ly characteristic and interesting. 
You are to understand the scene of which I am 
now speaking as being that in which all the cere- 
monies of the actual coronation took place ; namely, 
that part of the Abbey comprised within the choir, 
and consisting of the approach to the sacrarium 
from the grand aisle — the sacrarium itself — the 
stag? on which the throne stands — and the north and 
south transepts. To all these parts^ even up to the 
vary throne and the altar, the bearers of privi- 
l^[ed tickets had free access, until almost immet 
diately b^ore the arrival of the procesaon ; when 
these parts were of course deared,. as they "were 
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to be occupied by the persons forming a portion of 
it, and engaged in the various ceremonies. 

During the whole of the time of which I have 
now been speaking, there was a perpetual hupi of 
hushing sounds, sH of which seemed to have sdme 
relation to silence, and which never for a moment 
disturbed it The spectators conversed in silence ; 
the footsteps fell in silence on the doth, or matting ; 
the sounds that came from without, — of the bells 
pealing, the bands playing, and even of the people 
diioudng, — were all subdued and mellowed into a 
kind of silence. And, in the inammate objects 
which belonged to the scene, there was an air of 
silence, that harmonized finely with the whole. The 
iq>lendid roof of the building seemed to hang over 
the sc^ie, in a meditative silence ; the gorgeous win* 
dows poured in their coronation light, in a glowii^ 
silence; the solemn pillars stood overlooking the 
whole, in a stem and religious silence; and the 
throne stood by itself in the midst, in a goldep 
silence, as if conscious of its office and expectant 
of its august occupier I If fill this seems fanciful 
to you, who did not witness the scene of which I 
am attonpting to conv^ the yoirii merely, you 
will, I am sure, have the candour to suspect that it 
is because you were not present that it seems so. 
At all events^ you will remember that I do not pN>^ 
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fMB to detcribe the iii«e detail^ or to offer to your 
inspection weod-euiiof the wene. 

Ydu ate to connder the fbregdoig as af^lying 
to the acene in the choir of Westminster Abbey, 
up to about half-past ten o^cIock. I should men* 
tkm, however, that up to this time, idl the sents 
immediatdy adjoining the theatre^ sacrariuflii &c. 
had r«nained unoccupied,-— being ifipropciat^ 
to persons fonmng part of the procession; and 
also, that numerous other parts c^ the differait 
boxes and galleries ware in the same BituatioQ^*-— 
tbe persons entitled to these seats dioos&ng ta re-, 
main hi Westminster Hall, to see the different por* 
tion^ of the pnicesnon assemble—At about half-«. 
past ten, the scene in the dioir assumed i^ totally 
diffiarent appearance. A single gun was heard to 
iire without ; trumpets sounded to anuounce that 
th6 procession was commeaci^ ; the sd^diers, who 
had been reposing on their stadons in the aisle ti 
the Abbey, were roused and caUed to mam ; and in 
less than a quarter of an hour, as if b^ uMigtc, aU 
the hitherto vacant seats, . in the galleries and di^ 
f^rent departments of the Abbey, were filled with 
ti^ most splendid dkow of f<Nnides that .poJiaps. 
erar graced a ceremoiiy <tf this or any o^her.kindi. 

This laiter incident produced an effect deUghtful 
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to be flek, sndnere' to be lorgoiten ; but not to be 
described. Perhaps nodiing -was ever witnessed eaU 
cubbed to excite sensatioEis so like those iirhidi we 
coDiieet with scenes of enchantment — for it ail took 
place quite unexpectedly, without the sUgfatest ap* 
pearance of confusion, and in perfect silence. The 
attention was, for a moment, called away from the 
scene before it by the lagnal gun, the sound of the 
soldiers in the outer aisle grounding their arms, and 
llie shouting of the people without ; and when it 
returned, the scene had totaDy changed : the nu« 
merous rows o£ seats, hitherto vacant, were now 
filled with all the beauty of the land,— •no one 
knowing whence it came and how it got there, — 
but only that there it was ! I know of nothing in 
poetry equid to the effect produced by this change. 
There 16 something resembling it in Scott's « Lady 
of the Lake,^^ where the chn of Bhoderic Dhu, 
who have been ccmeealed behind the dumps of 
dark green heath, start up in a moment at the 
whistle of their leader, and the whole scene changes 
as if by magic, into a band of armed warriors, with 
gay tartans and gKttering speara. 

In about half an hoinr from this time the gneat 
weston door of the Abbey was thrown open, and 
die proeesnon began to enter. Those who had 
saatsitt the chcHr, and who did not choose to risk 
leaving tfaem^had no oppottyjx^j of witnessing the 
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prooeBflion up the great aisle. But those who had* 
been reocmnoiteruig during the course of the uum^ 
ii^, and who saw the perfect fiidlity there was iu 
pasangfitomanyonepartof thechcnr toany other, 
had an opportunity ci seeing the procession, as a 
procession, and then of returning to their seats and 
seeing the performance of the various ceremonies. 

By the good management of M we happened 

to be among this fortunate number. I shall, how* 
ever, not give you any detail of the procession, as 
you have, ho doubt, had an opportunity (of which 
you have not availed yourself) of reading it in the 
public journals ; but shall return at ooce to the ixL 
terior of the choir^^merely saying, that the pno* 
cestton itself was arranged and conducted through- 
out with admirable regularity and decorum ; and 
there can be kttle doubt that it was at least as 
splendid and perfect in its kind as any pageant 
that ever took place in modem Europe. 

Betuming, at the close of the procession, from 
the outer gallery to the choir, the scene was agam 
dianged from what we had left it, and had received 
its full and splendid completion. ' The seats on the 
south side of the sacrarium were. occupied by the 
Princesses of the Royal House ; the whole of the 
lower seats in the north and south transqpts, by the 
Dukes, Marquesses, and Peers ; those in the avenue 
immediately adjoining the outer aisle by the Judges 
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a^ law oAoeTB, Sjiights comiiianders, Ac of the 
Bftth and Garter^ the royal household, &c. ; and 
the whole of the hitherto vacant space in the centre 
part of the choir, immediately smrounding the 
steps oi the throne, by the great offico^ who had 
stations and duties immediately about the King's 
person. The whole now presented a scene of gor- 
geous splendour, and yet of perfect decorum, 
which, aided by the burst of munc and of humao 
Voices on the entrance of the King, was nothing 
less than sublime. The King, on his entrance 
into the body of the choir, was deeply agitated, 
and evidently very nearly overcome, either by 
fatigue or feeling. He almost immediately retired 
through a recess on the left of the altar, while pre- 
parations were making for the commencement of 
the ceremonies. 

The King^s return from his temporary retirement, 
was a signal for the greatest stir and bustle among 
all the officers immediately employed in the cere* 
monies ; and every person jH'esent seemed delighted 
to notice the striking change which had taken place 
in his Majesty^s appearance during his absence. 
He went out pale, trembling, and almost overcome ; 
and returned rejfreshed, and apparently in full 
strength and spirits, to go through hi^ arduous 
labour; for nothing less than labour it must 
have been. 
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The mECOGNiTiONy^-^or presttitii^ the king to 
hb people by the Archbishop of Canterbufj^-^WM 
the first ceremony. The rseeptioa this oaremony 
flset with,--*'like every other in whidi it was the cue 
of the persons present to take a part, — ^was quite 
cordial, but not enthusiastic. Perhaps this may be 
£Eurly attributed to the hdbits and station of the 
persons present, and not to any want of personri 
respect for their sovereign. 

The next ceremcmy was that ci the offkbivg. 
Then f<^owed the ssbvicb. Immediately the King 
was seated in the chair of state, which stood on the 
aoudi side of the sacrarium, he earnestly and re- 
peatedly spoke to the persons who were near him, 
directing and motioning them to move firom between 
him and the altar, the view of which they inter- 
cepted firom him. During the anthem, which pre- 
ceded this, he invariably motioned in unison with 
the time of the music ; and during the reading of 
the service, he never failed to repeat the responses, 
with much apparent earnestness. 

The SEBMOv, by the ArchlHshop of York, fol- 
lowed. It was deUvered with great solemnity and 
propriety of v<»ce and gesture, and the King paid 
marked attention to it; signifying from time ia 
time, by his manner and deportment, the occasional 
approval, (and, as I once or twice seemed to ob- 
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aeire, tlie {Ju-approral) with wludi he received the 
di£&rant puts of it : and he ooce or twice turned 
to those vho were close to faim, and seemed to make 
some direct remaHcB on it. If, imperfecdy as I 
WIS enabled to hear the samcm, I were ootnpelled 
to make any obserratioiu on the matter of it, I 
should say that it stmck me as henng ezacdy such' 
a c<»Dpoation as might have beeix expected, con- 
ndering the party from whom it proceeded, and 
the audiwde to which it was addressed. It waa, 
in some parts, bold without being rash; and in 
others, courtly without being servile. The geoend 
[Hx>po^Uons it contain^ were true and incontrover- 
tible, and were enforced with the manner and in 
the language of a man anxious to iiapiess oa the 
Boveragn the duties of his Btati<m ; but the par- 
ticular apj^cations of those general propoatuma 
Were narrow and confined, and in some parts more 
than questionable ; and they were enfcweed with the 
(perhaps, unconsdous) feehngs of a man, if too 
hig^ in station to be injured by the Irown oi his 
soverdgn, yet not beyond the reach of his grace 
and favour. Such, at least, was the feeling with 
which my imperfect hearing of the composition in 
question impressed me. 

Of the various ceremonies which followed, 
tween the Sermon and the Crowning, I lia^e littl 
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nothing to tell yoii. They were gone through 
ocmsecutively, and with scarcely any pause between 
them ; though they occupied a very oonsidecable 
time. At different intervals, during these ceremo- 
nies, hymns and anthems were sung by the choris- 
ters; but, as it seemed to me, vary inefficiently, 
compared with what I had anticipated respecting 
this part of the service, and with what might easQy 
have been produced. The boys belonging to the 
dioir were evidently not suffici^itl]^ practiced in 
their parts. This was the only defect that I ob- 
served, throughout the whole arrangements of the 
day. 

' Nothing particular occurred worthy of notice, 
till the CB0WKiN6,-«-the recognition of which by the 
people produced a very fine and animating effect ; 
their long continued shouts being accompanied by 
the sound of numerous trumpets within the church, 
and of artillery without An entirely new feature 
was also given to the scene, by the dukes, peers, 
bishops, heralds, &c. putting on their ccnronets and 
caps. 

The rest of the ceremonies being gone through, 
at about half-past three the King again retired for a 
few minutes, through the recess on the side of the 
altar. During this interval the seats which had 
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been occupied by the peeresses, and others who 
had pass tickets to the Hall, were vacated as 
quickly and as silently as they had been filled; 
and, on the King^s re-appearance, the procession im- 
mediately began to move on its return to the Hall. 

We were now permitted to join in the procession 
among the foreign ambassadors, &c., and almost 
dose to the King^s person. This gave lis an oppor« 
tunity of witnessing the countless multitudes of 
persons collected on the outside of the Abbey, and 
which formed not the least splendid and animating 
part of the pageant. Every spot from which a sight 
could be obtained was of course crowded ; and 
the persons present were almost all from respecta- 
ble classes of life, and elegantly dressed : for the 
mere pcpulace were attracted to various distant 
parts of the suburbs, by the fetes and exhibitions 
of different kinds which had been prepared for 
their entertainment. 

I observed that the reception the King met with 
from this mixed multitude of his subjects, was 
much of the same character with that which greeted 
him from the select body within the Abbey and 
Hall : it was perfectly cordial, but not enthusiastie. 
But perhaps there was nothing conclunve in even 
this ; for I doubt whether a mixed body of well- 
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dresBed Efiglishineii and women ean be moyei t^ 
enthusiasin by any earthly eombination of dfcum-^ 
stances. 

Fxom the religiouB nature of the oeremonies per* 
formed in the Abbey, you will judge that the spirit 
of every thing which took place there was of a 
solenm and impressive kind. The scene whidbr per* 
sented itself on entering the Banquet Hall formed 
a striking contrast to that which we had just left ; 
and the effect of each haghtened and illustrated 
that of the other. This gorgeous, stately, and 
sinrit^stifring sight was probably neivcr surpassed, 
even in the best days of that chivalry of which it 
presented, from beginniiig to end, not an isiitatiaii 
but a revival. That it rms a revival of the man* 
ners and customs of tkose romantic^ and in many 
respects, glorious times, was, no doubts the secret 
spring of those feelings with which it lasph^ed all 
who witnessed and partook in it. Tohave seen pre* 
cisely the same ceremonies performed on the stage, 
by persons merely wearing the same dressro, and 
calling themselves by the same nances and tkles 
with those who officiated on the occason, would 
have been tame, tedioite, and spiritlettK"*a sight tof 
servants and children* But this was the thing itr 
self. The Hall was that y^ Hall in w^ch a 
whole line of kings have receifved the SUte of tlMr 
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subjects — ^the person wearing the crown was indeed 
the monarch of a great and powerful nation— the 
princes, peers, barons, knights, and squires, had 
a real claim to the names and titles they bore, and 
their veins ran with the real blood of all the an- 
cient chivalry of the land> — of those who figured 
in all the tilts and tournaments of France and 
£ngland, and fought, bled, and died on the fields 
of Cressy, of Agincourt, of Poictiers, and of the 
Holy Land ; — and the females, who gave the finish- 
ing grace and character to this resplendent scene, 
were the actual inheritors of the names and charms 
of those very beauties whose smiles and sighs 
were the only guerdon sought by valour and vir- 
tue-— from whom a scarf or a glove was at once the 
strongest incitement to glorious deeds, and their 
best reward. 

Jn speaking of this scene, any more than of the 
one we have just left, I shall not enter into mi* 
nute details ; because I think that anything of this 
kind, relating to a scene that one can never actually 
see, does but mislead the imagination instead of as« 
Slating it I will, however, try to give you a general 
idea of the coup-d^oeil which presented itself on 
entering the grimd Banquet Hall, to which the 
pvocession proceeded on leaving the Abbey. This 
Hall is ^ an oblong square form» and is said to 
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be the largest chamber in Europe which is unsup- 
ported by pillars. First of all, then^ you are to 
fancy the bare Hall, with its noble gothic roof, and 
its immense painted window at either end. Look 
at it for a moment in this state, and then let us 
proceed to dress and adorn it for the preset oc- 
casion. First, let the floor be covered with fine 
blue cloth, and up the centre let there be a broad 
stripe of royal piu*ple, of the same material. On each 
side of the Hall, up to nearly the top, let there be 
placed banquetting-tables, covered with all the 
adonlments and refections appropriate to the first 
festival ^ven by a monarch to his assembled no- 
bles ; and on a raised platform covered with Per- 
sian carpet, at the end of the Hall, let there be the 
royal table itself, placed cross^wise, covered with 
royal purple cloth embossed with gold^ and loaded 
with massive dishes, plates, cups, and table furni- 
ture of every kind, all of gold. In the centre of 
this table, looking down the vacant centre of the 
Hall, place the Throne, or royal chair of state, like 
its accompanying ornaments, all gold. Above the 
side tables, at a considerable height, and projecting 
from the sides of the Mall, place galleries for the 
spectators, two on each side, above but not (yoer 
each other, — the upper one receding lunphitheatri- 
cally ; and itt the hither end or entrance of the 
Hall, a music gallery, with seats, stands, &c. piled 
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» above each other up to the ceiling. In front of 

these galleries,' ranged in oppoate lines, and im« 
mediately over the banquetting tables, let there be 
suspended from the roof about thirty immense cir- 
cular chandeliers, filled with wax lights in cir- 
cles, rising conically, circle above circle. In this 
arrangement I have forgotten the seats for the fe- 
males of the Royal House. These were placed op- 
posite to either end of the royal table, and most 
splendidly fitted up with canopies, hangings, &c. 
I ask you now for a moment to look at all these 
different objects, in what may be called their inani- 
mate state; with the seats for spectators, the 
body of the Hall, the banquetting-tables, and the 
• Throne itself, dU empiy^ and the chandeliers un- 
lighted. Now shut your eyes for a moment, as 
the children do at the theatre when the scene is 

k. going to change. Now open them again, and be- 

hold ! The chandeliers are pouring forth a blaze 
of light, and the day-light has departed as if 
conquered and put to flight. The seats are all 
filled by their appointed occupiers ; — the throne by 
a Monarch, whose looks and motions grace it right 
royally — the separate seats at the royal table by the. 
Princes of the royal blood — ^those at the side tables 
by the nobility of the land — ^the lower galleries by 
the wives and daughters of that nobility — the upper 
ones by the gentry of England, collected together 
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from her remotest quarters — and the floor and body 
of the Hall alive and swarming (as the hees do, in a 
kind of orderly confusion) with official attendants of 
every kind and degree, — ^from the lord high stew^ 
ard, who seemed to he gifted %vith a ubiquity of 
presence, and was to be seen every where, dowii 
to the royal servants, who, for once in their Uves, 
seemed to know themselves for persons of no note 
or consideration, in a company where peers took 
the place of servitors, and barons did not disdain 
to be the bearers of basins and ewers ! Do not 
forget to fancy all the persons who compose this 
resplendent company, dressed in all the gorgeous 
and at the same time graceful magnificence, be- 
longing to those chivalrous times of which this 
scene was a worthy revival, and I think your 
I'ealizii^ imagination will be able to form no faint 
picture of the coup-d'oeil which presented itself to 
my delighted and almost bewildered senses, on 
entering the Banquet Hall of Westminster, on the 
Coronation of George IV. of England. 

Of the various forms and ceremonies which took 
p)ace during the Banquet, I shall have little to tell 
you ; for even that of the Champion''s entry, his 
challenge, &c. though by far the most striking of 
the whole, disappointed me considerably. It was 
alt(^ther a theatrical exhibition, and yet it was 
not conducted with a view to theatrical effect Be* 
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tween the first and second courses the hall doors 
are thrown open, and the Champion enters in com- 
plete armour, and on horseback, attended by the 
Duke of Wellington and the Marquis of Anglesey. 
But instead a^ riding in boldly and cJujmpwnbf^ 
they come in mincingly, and at a foot-pace; and 
all three seem to occupy their seats in fear and 
trembling, as if they expected the floor would 
give way under them. Immediately on entering 
the Hall they stop, and a herald reads the Cham- 
pion'^s challenge, daring any one to single combat 
who may dispute the title of George IV. as right- 
ful sovereign of the realm. This is repeated in 
the centre of the Hall, and again at the top,, 
close to the royal table ; the Champion each time 
dashing his glove of mail on the floor. The king 
then drinks to the Champion's health, and presents 
him with the gold cup, with which he retires, 
backing his horse the whole way down the centre 
of the Hall. I cannot help thinking that either 
this ceremony should have been dispensed with 
altogether, or it should have been cmiducted as 
it no doubt was during the times in which it ori- 
ginated. At all events the Champion and his at^ 
tendants should either have walked into the Hall, 
leaving their steeds outside, or they should have 
rode in fearlessly, and not as if they were^ remem* 
bering at every step that their horses were treading 
on boards and broad cloth. 

VOL. II. '^ 
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In fact} the mere ceremonies which took place in 
the Hall during the different intervals of the ban- 
quet, exhibited little to interest either the senses or 
the imagination. Many of them were puerile in 
themselves, or had become quite obsolete through 
the lapse of time and the changes in manners and 
society; and all of them, compared with those 
which took place in the Abbey, were trifling and 
unattractive. At least, speaking for myself, they 
were quite unable to withdraw my attention for a 
moment from tlie chivalrous and inspiring scene 
which was lying before it as a whole, or even from 
many separate parts of that scene: — From the 
crowned monarch of a great nation, sitting at the 
head of his Banquet-table, and entertaimng the 
greatest of that nation ; from all the Beauty of a 
land where beauty certainly abounds more than 
in any other, collected together, arrayed in its most 
resplendent attire, and beaming forth more than it^ 
most courtly looks ; — for the novelty and interest of 
the scene gave an intensity of expression to most 
of the female faces, which courtly breeding does 
not permit on common occasions, and which, if it 
did permit, habit would prevent from being called 
forth. I say, the ceremonies during the Banquet 
could scarcely for a moment withdraw my attention 
from these objects and the reflections arising out of 
them, or even firom others which presented them- 
selves as the minor parts of the scene ; still less 
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from the scene itself, as a whole, or from , the hoist 
of brilliant and spirit-stirring associations which it 
either called forth from the recesses of time, or 
created anew, or with which it peopled the vistas , 
of an unknown futurity. 

About eight o'clock the King left the banquet- 
table, and retired from the scene altogether ; and 
then, after a- short period of busy, whispering 
silence, during which none either of the guests or 
attendants seemed very well to know what it was 
their cue to do, the Peers gradually disappeared 
from their seats at the tables, all the females of high 
rank quitted the galleries, and those who had 
hitherto been merely spectators of the scene de- 
scended into the body of the Hall, and were per- 
mitted to partake of the remains of the Banquet, 
and were supplied with any kind of wine or re- 
freshment for which they asked. Suddenly, and 
yet without the slightest appearance of haste or 
confusion, or without any one seeming to be aware 
of what was going forward, all the seats at the 
different tables were filled by splendidly dressed ^ 

females, with^ their male attendants either waiting 
on them, or partaking with them of what was on 
the board. For my own part, long before I was 
aware that anything was taking place, it had all 
taken place ; and I had only just time to compass . 
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a few scraps. These — with excellent wine ^* k dis- 
cretion '^*— enabled me to go through the fatigues 
of the day without flagging for a moment, and 
gave me spirit to follow the example of hosts of 
others, and carry aWay an ornamental fragment as 
a trophy of the occasion ; which I shall preserve 
while I live, in memory of one of the most impres- 
sive, resplendent, and inspiring sights that ever 
was, and I am persuaded, ever will be seen. 

V. S. 
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